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QU'ON EXAMINE SA VIE, SON AME, SES ACTES, 828 PENSEES, SES” 
PAHOLES ; ON N'Y TROUVERA PAS .% . sees UN SEUL INSTANT DE 
LAISSER ALLER, IL A CONSTAMMENT Lurrk, LUTTE JusQU’A LA FA~ 
TIGUR BT LA TRISTESSK, CONTRE SES EXIGENCES. NUL HOMME wa 
Eré PLUS PROFONDEMENT IMBU DE I7ESPRIT DE GOUVERNEMENT, DU 
RESPECT DE LAUTORITE, 1% N'A SAMATS EXCEDE LES DNOITS DU 
POUVOIR SELON LES LOIS DE SON PAYS; MAIS IL A AFFERMI ET MAINTEND 
CES DROTTS,.EN PRINCIPE COMME EN FAIT, AUSSI “PERMEMENT, AUSST 
FIEREMENT QU'TL LEUT PU FAIRE DANS UN SPAT ANCIEN. 


GUIZOT, 


PREFACE, 


— 


A pREFACE is an author’s friendPy inttoduction to 
the readers of his publicatton. It procures him the 
privilege of speaking to them more familiarly, or, ag 
least, less formally than he would presume to do 
without such introduction, ‘The main portion of his 
work is ordinarily devoted to the subject of which it 
treats, but his preface is a kind of neutral ground-on 
which he deems himself at liberty to speak of himself. 
Nevertheless, I will not use this liberty without tirst 
asking the reader’s ¢ndulgence, which will, I trust, 
be granted me, whilst I say a few words in explana- 
tion, first, as to my connection with this publication ; 
and secondly, with reference to the assistance and 
favor I have received in its preparation. 

Shortly after the decease of Mr. Montagu had 
been"made known at the Cape, and when the public 
mind was recoverjng from the painful surprise which 
it occasioned, the thought suggested it8elf to the 
minds of several of his friends, that a sketch of his. 
life would be a pleasing remembrance to thetnselves, 
and a just tribtte to his memory pand that it might 
be so composed that whilst fworld obtain the in- 
terest of his many friends in Whgland and elsewhere, 
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it might also be instrumental in removing or recon- 
ciling much of the misunderstanding and adverse 
fecing which circumstances at the Cape had, in the 
moment* and strugele of party excitement, raised 
against him-in the minds of those who were politi- 
cally opposed to him. 

“This task, when first proposed he me, I hesitated 
to undertake, from the conviction that others would 
do it far more ably than I could; but when it was 
suggested that some who might be requested to 
draw up the memoir, if I declined, would probably 
enter upon it with a strong party bias, and so rather 
excite than allay animosities,—then, both from a 
desire to heal divisions in a community to which I 
was a proclaimer of peace, and also,—as the most 
grateful tribute to the memory of my deceased friend, 
and what his spirit, could it speak from the sacred- 
ness of its reposc, would desira—to render mani- 
fest his love and labor for the interests of that com- 
munity,—I consented to arrange such materials as 
could be furnished, into a short sketch of his lite 
and character. 

But when I entered on the collection and exami- 
nation of records, facts, published papers and letters 
coniiceted with the subject of the memoir, as well as 
many date from his owa notes and manuscripts, I 
found that*instead of a pamphlet of a few shects, 
which had been originally contemplated, the bio- 
grphy of John Mentagu claimed a volume. Nevers 
theless, I felt no incination to shrink from it in 

. consideration of its ‘ma, snitude, or on account o, the 
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toil it might occasion me, though I confess T*was 
almost inclined to do so, for the reason that my upe 
settled residence, incident on leave of aksente, from 
my charee, as well as other incapabilitics, woud 
render my attempt a failure, or at least tindeserving 
the memory of him whose high deeds and signal 
worth I had undertaken to record. : 

As the work procecded my difficulties increased. 
Most of the publi¢ officials, and other persons, with 
whom Mr. Montagu served, have survived him ; to’ 
speak highly in his praise in some instances seaniest te 
detract from that of others ; in other cases it might 
be thought that too much prominence was given to 
him, to the prejudice, or at least to the overlooking, 
of those to whom he was subordinate. Difficulties 
of another character also arose—a fair record of 
Mr. Montagu’s opinions must bear more or less on 
political Gad party qifestions ; in some cases the long- 
sleeping emotions of old rivalry might be aroused ; 
in,others the smothered embers of an expiring anta- 
gonism+ be stirred anew. Surrounded with these 
perplexities, I felt, again and again, that I must tread 
with cautious steps, and the sentence has been on 
my lips, as a kind of warning to me, I may safely 
say a thousand times—incedo per ignes. {can, how- 
over, affirm with the strictest truth and most perfect 
consciousness of fair intentions, that I have%scrupu- - 
lously endeavored to avoid any reflection, & insinut 
ation, or criticism, which Ti imaging Gd could give path 
or offence. I have recorded the as and the opinions 
of my friend with the most wagchful intention not to 
invgive others, or to throw myself openjto the i impu- 
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tation of unfairness, or of speaking unbecomingly 
- ef those in authority. How I have succeeded the 
pefusal of the work mvst testify. If in my endeavour 
Ihave failed, I regret it, and crave pardon. 
As to the ‘assistance I have received, and the 
authorities to which I have trusted, I may state that 
I have mainly relied on public documents for infor- 
mation as to My. Montagu’s public acts. Papers 
printed by the order’ of the Parliament of Great 
“Britain, and Blue Books published by authority at 
‘he Cape, have been my great stand-by, and 1 have 
labored through some thousands of pages for the 
‘précis, extracted from such documents, inserted in the 
body of the work. In one or two cases I have given 
almost the words of the Parliamentary Reports, 
although not notified by the marks of quotation: for 
instance, in the chapter on “Judicial Reform,” the 
greater portion is supplied from a Parliamentary 
Paper, entitled “Reports exhibiting the Past, and 
Present State of Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions.” 
The reports issued by the “Central Road Board” at 
the Cape, have also been extensively used in the 
chapter describing the roads which that body was 
instrumental in constructing. In some instances 
public papers not hitherto printed; and letters from 
persons in authority have been quoted, and some- 
-times even in extenso,—for the usc of these I must 
express ray acknowledgments for the courteous per- 
rifission granted t? me 2 by those to whom it belonged 
to accord it, T&tl& heads both of the Colonial 
> Office and the War Olfice I must avow my thankful 
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The idlustrations of Mountain Passes are from the 
pencil of a lady who has employed it reptatedly for 
the benefit of the Colony. They were taken on thé 
spots delineated. ‘They need ‘to further expyaration 
than this grateful record of thanks for the use Of 
them. 

To the Subscribers to the present work I myst, 
also express acknowledgments. Many of th€m being 
of rank, authority, 3 influence, and learning, I caneonly 
ascribe to their high appreciation of she late Mr. 
Montagu, that'they have condescended to further” 
this undertaking,—yet the kindness, the sympathy, 
the gencrous readiness with which most of them have 
signified their willingness to preserve the memory of 
that zealous and faithful public servant call for special 
mention. 

But to one in particular my- thanks are due for 
his co-operation and labor in this undertaking,—to 
Major Bower. This gentleman, who knew Mr. Mon- 
tagu intimately in his days of health and vigorous 
strvi ice, who travelled with him in some of his ardu- 
ous undertakings, who corresponded with him when 
absent, proved himself to him and to his family in their 
sorrows, all that a brother could be. Selected by 
the wish of his dying friend to be one of those who , 
should bear his pall, and lay,him to his rest, he was 
not only the first, but ‘also one of the most unwearied, 
in his exertions to promote whatever could add honor 
and esteem tothe memory of the departed, and ate 
viation and support to those jhe Kas left behind hfn. 
To Major Bower I am indefed for obtaining, sub- 
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_ seribeis, procuring private letters and public docu- 
ments, fort niaking arrangements with printers and 
" publishers, and for aiding in every manner in his power 
the pzegent- undertaking. But this is not all,—this 
assistance required time and trouble, but he shrunk 
not from that which cost him more, that which ap- 
"peated to his warm heart and sincere and steady love 
for his deceased friend. It is only just to record; that 
to hitn and to theandefatigable labors of the Bishop of 
Cape Town, 4t is in a great, measure owing that the 
widowand orphan children of dim whom they esteemed 
when living, have now that competence which has 
been in so noble a manner granted to them. For to 
these two kind helpers and advocates “of the father- 
less and widow in their affliction,” must we attribute 
that carnest appeal and that documentary evidence 
which prove how streng was the claim of John Mon- 
tagu, for a pension for his family, on the gratitude of 
the country he so faithfully and indefatigably served. 
It is with unfeigned pleasure that I have recorded 
in the subsequent pages the loyalty and devotion of 
John Montagu to his Sovereign, and his unffagging 
zeal and labors for his country ; but it is with stronger 
_ feelings of unfeigned thankfulness, that I here most 
humbly mention that Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased, through Her noble advisers, to signify 
by a pension to his widow, Her sense of his services, 
and hiscountry’s ready token of its gratitude. 
~ WL ALN. , 
"Tor quay, : 
Jon, 16th, Ist Bas 
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JOHN MONTAGU, 


CHAPTER I. 


EARLY LIFE. 


. 

DESCENT, —~ EDUCATION, ~ ENTERS TIE ARMY.— CHARACTRRISTIO ANEC- 
po PROMOTION.—-ACCOMPANLES SIR GEORGE ARTHUR TO VAN 
DIEMRN’S LAND, 





O let an honest nathe shine out with the influence 
and lustre of the great virtues which adorned 
it,-zto call public gratitude to public worth,—to 
place on record a striking example of how much may 
be effected by steady honesty of purpose, beneficial 
enterprize, and unweatied industry—to render mani- 
fest that, in the course of what some may deem the 
monotonous and beaten path of official life, there is 
ample room for active usefulness, watchfel public 
spirit, and the exercise of vigorous talent, —and, 
above all, to set forth, as a contrast to the sparit of 
self, which in our age of eagerness too much*tharay 
terizes our aims-and activities, one who forgot self in- 
his labors and sacrifice for the Subic good—is the 
simple and acknowledged desigiof this Memoir. 
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-The name of Joun Monraau is one which needs 
no’ advertifious or borrowed circumstance to make 
-it illustrious: his character was essentially self- 
formed, and asked ao stamp of ancestry to give it 
“vorth ; and if he bore in honored memory the names 
and services of those from whom he was descended, 
it was not to glory in what they did, but as an incite- 
nientrto himself to add splendor to those names and 
continuance to those services. : 

‘The name ef Moytacu * has, nevertheless, been 
for many senturies in honor; and those who have 
borne it in long succession “have done the state. 
ssome service :” it can be traced back to the time of 
the Norman Conquest. From Droco pe Monrz- 
acuTo was descended nearly five centuries after Sir 
Epwarp Monrtaav, Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in 1539; he was appoiated by the 
king one of the sixteen executors of his last will, who 
should be Regents of the kingdom and governors 
of his son Edward VI. Sir Henry Moyracv, his 
descendant, was one of the representatives of the City 
of London in the Parliament called by James. I. 
upon his accession ; and acquired great distinction as 
a parliamentary orator. In 1616, he was appointed 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and in 1620 
constituted Lord Treasurer of “England ; In 1620 he 
was also elevated to the peerage as Baron Montagu 
of* Kimbolton and Viscount Mandeville. On the 
accession ‘of Charles I-hé was raised to an earldom 
as Earl of Manchester. His son, Epwarp, second 
~Earl, v7as a successful general in the Parliamentary 
‘amy daring the Civil Wars; but he refused to 
sanction the death of the king, and retired from Par- 
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liament whtil 1660, when he assisted at the meeting 
of the peers for bringing back Charle$ ITI, and 
was chosen to be speaker to congratulate him gr 
his restoration; his address h$ concluded in these 
words: “Great King, give me leave to speak te 
confidence as well as the desires of tle peers of 
England ; be you the powerful defender of the true 
Protestant Faith, the just assertor and mainéfner of * 
the laws and liberties of your subjects, so shall judg- 
ment run down like a river, Sind justfce like a mighty 
stream ; and God, the Go@ of your Merc}, who hath 
so miraculously preserved you, will establish your 
throne in righteousness and peace.” 

From Tames, the third son of the first Earl of 
Manchester, descended Jouy, the grandfather of the 
late John Montagu : he was an Admiral in the 
Royal Navy. Among his sons were James, Captain 
in the same service, killed in action; and Epwarp 
Montagu, Lieutenant-Colonel of Artillery in the 

‘service of the Honoreble East India Company, who 
fell at Seringapatam 1799: the latter was the father 
of the subject of the present Memoir. 

“To Lieutenant-Colonel Montagu’s services and 
high military character, at the siege of Seringapatam 
and on other occasions, noble testimony is given in 
Beatson’s “ Seringapatam,” and the “ Asiatic General 
Register” for 1800; from which authorities the 
following account*is extracted :— : 


“During the storming of Seringapatam, ‘ Liqutenant- 
Colonel Montagu’s arm was shattered near the shotlder, on 
the 2nd May, while in the battery, and required immediste 
amputation ; for some days he appgared, to be going on infa 
fair way; a contusion, however, or > is chest, occasioned by 
the -sgme shot, produced mortifiaition, which caused? his 
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officer of whom they may be deservedly proud. His 
talents, improved by a regular military education, and hig 
long experience in active service, rendered him invaluable. 
Tn the early part of his carcer, his skill in his profession, 
Ins zeal and indefatigable activity, having been displayed 
on various oecasions, he was afterwards sclected for every 
important service, With General Goddard, with Sir Eyre 
Conte, and at the siege of Cuddalore, he was particularly 
distinguiched; and in the campaigns of Lord Cornwallis, 
he not only confirmed but increased his established reputa- 
tion. He was cailed forth on the projected expedition 
against the Ble of France rand Manilla, and finally was 
chosen to command the Bengal Artillery destined for the 
glorious enterprize against Scringapatam. * 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Montagu ‘ was the fourth 
son of Admiral J. Montagu, and brother of the late Captain 
James Montagu, who commanded the ship Montagu on the 
glorious Ist of June, in which action he wag killed by a 
cannon shot while closely engaged with two of the enemy’s 
ships; the Impétueux of 74, and Le Républicain of 110 guns.’ 

“ Being originally designed for the army, he was placed 
in the academy at Woolwich, from whence he was scnt out 
as a cadet to Bengal in the year 1770. On his arrival at 
Calcutta, there being a superabundance of officers, he was 
placed in a separate corps formed for the cadcts of that year, 
and called the Sclect Picquet. In this situation he pttended 
chiefly to his improvement in military knowledge and dis- 
cipline ; and, from the gracefulness of his person, as well as 
an uncommon activity, he was soon distinguished -by a 
superior skill and address in the performance of all military 
duties. : 7 ~ 

“ After cerving twelve months in this corps, he attached 
himself to the artillery. While he was a lieutenant-fire- 
worker, ‘by the strict attention he paid to his duty, the 
interest fic-took in his profession, and the ardour with which 
he"bursued every branch of it, he greatly improved himself 
in the knowledge of tacties; and his practice was proportion- 


* Beatson’s Seringapatam. 
. = 
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ably advancéd by being on several occasions employed -on 
actual service. 

“ About the year 1781 he was promoted to the command 
ofacompany. He was sent to join* General Geddardewho 
was employed to demolish various forts in the Rohilla 
country, several of which were defended «with the most 
obstinate bravery. In attacking one of them he was 
wounded by an arrow (while attempting to force the @ates) 
which, entering just below the eye, penetrated opliquely 
through part of the jaw, and almost reached the oppasite 
cheek. ‘Without a moment’s hesttation, he broke the arrow 
off close to the iron barb, and tontinued at the head of his 
corps till the object of the attack was accomplished. The 
barb remained in his face several days, and was at length 
extracted with great skill by Dr. Brinch Harwood. In 
‘these active scenes Captain Montagu completely established 
his military character, gained the confidence and recorded 
approbation of his commanding officer, and greatly advanced 
the good opinion and regard which General Goddard had 
already entertained for him. 

“In the year 1782, Captain Montagu was called forth 
to join Sir Eyre Coote, og the coast of Coromandel. Captain 
Montagu was in every engagement, and in services where 
so much real military merit was displayed, it is no common 
praise to say he was always peculiarly distinguished. He 
obtained the rank of Major, and at Cuddalore, in 1784, he 


was appointed to command the artillery of one of the wings | 


of the army, and there manifested his superior judgment by 
taking .post on an eminence which produced the greatest 
advantages, and it was honourably acknowledged by a 
French officer of rank who was stationed to oppose hii. 
On his return to Bengal, he was,employed in Oude until 
the memorable expedition of the Marquis Cornwallis to 
Seringapatam. On this important service Major Montagu 
was sclected to attack the stupendous fortresses ofeNunder, 
droog and Ramah-éroog. 

“The chief engineer having regortel Nunder-droog to 
be a fortress of uncommon strengthethe Marquis ordeged 
Major Montagu to proceed with kis best train of artillery 
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from Bangalore to join the army, encamped about half-way 
to the place of attack. The expedition with which he per- 
“formed. that duty excited the astonishment, as it called forth 
the applause, of Lord Cornwallis; and though he was the 
“toungest artillery officer with the army, he was entrusted 
with the corduct of the artillery employed in the reduction 
of that important fortress. His skill, courage, and talents, 
were erowned with complete success, and the thanks of the 
Commahder-in-chief expressed in the strongest terms the 
sense he entertained of his eminent services. The manner, 
also, in which he'was entrusted with the command of the 
artillery cniployed against’ Severn-droog, manifested the 
great confidence which the Marquis Cornwallis possesscd in 
-his military enthusiasm and professional abilities. 
“In the year 1794, Major Montagu was advanced to the 
“rank of Licutenant-Colonel, and was third on the list of 
artillery officers when he was chosen to direct the artillery 
attached to the Bengal army, and was destined to join 
General Harris, Commander-in-chief, in thé late glorious 
enterprize against Seringapatam, where this gallant and 
most distinguished officcr found an. honourable grave. 

‘Tf it is true, as has been asserted, that the commander 
of the artillcry, Coloncl Smith, a brave and deserving officer, 
had, from a long succession of illness, become too infirm to 
be continually in the trenches, the executive duty must have 
necessarily devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Montagu, who 
was next in command. But be that as it may, it is certain 
that three days previous to the capture of Scringapatam, a 
cannon ball shattered his arm while he was in the trenches, 
in such a manner as to require immediate amputation, and 
it'was taken off within an inch of the shoulder. In this 
state, however, such was his zealous, active, and unconquer- 
able spirit, he msisted upon being carried into the trenches, 
where Kic continued to the last to encourage, by his presence, 

athe troops who adored him. During three or four days, it 
3yas hoped and believed that he was in a fair way of recovery; 
bat having by the» sans> shot received a contusion in his 
chest, it turned to a- mortification, and carried him: off on 
the eighth day after he Lad received his wound. 
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“ Thusefell Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Montagu, if, the 
forty-fifth year of his age, lamented as he was*beloved by 
the whole army, leaving a widow* and three orphans? 
He served the Honourable East Igdia Company with zcbl, 
fidelity, and superior military talents, during an hnourakye 
course of twenty-nine years; had been in more, engagements 
than usually happens even to an active soldier, and had been 
noticed with the most flattering distinction by every cqm- 
manding officer under whom he had served. 

“ Tr private life he was not less distinguished than in his 
public services. He was benevolenj and generous, possessing 
at the same time the most frank and candid disposition, He 
was an affectionate husband, a tender father, and a dutiful 
son. He loved his country with a patriotic ardor, and he 
died in the contest to extend its dominion and its glory. 

“ He will live long in the remembrance of all who knew 
him; and it remains for the nation whom he served so well, 
and for whom he died too soon, to transmit his name to the 
times that are to come.” 


The above account of the public services of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Montagu. is quoted in full, that it 
may be seen in how many respects the subject of 
the present Memoir sustained the character of his 
illustrious and patriotic father; and how in several 
touching points of resemblance their lives were assi- 
wailatade especially in premature death from a devo- 
tion to their duties, and in each leaving behind a 
widow and orphan children to lament a loss, which 
sympathy and generous acknowledgment may alle- 
viate but cannot r@pair. At the time of fis father’s 
death John Montagu was ilot two years old; he 
was sent early’ to school at Cheam, in Suriey, and, 
though then very young, quickly took a gwod posi- 
tion in the highest class, and obtained several eet 


ee 
* He married a Miss Fleetwood at’ Musujipatam in 1792, when on 
his return to Bengal from the first Campg4gh against Tippoo. 
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prizes. On, leaving Cheam, he was sent tu a school 
of higher stamp, at Parson’s Green, near Knights- 
bridge, at which he continued until the circumstance 
of ore af his brothers being articled to a Solicitor at 


_ Devizes, occasioned his mother to remove with her 


three sons’ to that town, where John was placed 
under the charge of a private tutor. Edward, the 
eldest on, subsequently practised as a Solicitor in - 
London; George, afterwards a Major in the-Army, 
has for some yéars beéa resident in America, and 
John, the youngest, fulfiied the career to be recorded 
in this biography. 

“One who knew him intimately in is early years, 


-speaking from lively recollection of him, says :—“as 


a youth John Montagu showed no indications -of 
talent;” if so, his standing in his classes at school 
must have been attained by that perseverance which 
through life always attended him in the pursuit of 
any, object he undertook : the same authority also 
testifies ‘that his astonishment was great when he 
first read some of Montagu’s state papers, bearing 
the evidence of being the production of an intellect: 
of the highest order :” and expresses it as his cun- 
viction “that to a great degree he was ‘self-cul- 
tivated after he left school.” 

"It is probable that the change froma s¢hool, 
where there were many scholars, to the closer super- 
vision of a private tutor, was at “this time thought 
necessary for the better forming and restraining of 
his character, which from its impulsiveness required 
indgmené, decision, and firmness, to direct it into 
steady growth, and to guide it to some worthy object. 
It is the acknowlédgment of one who watched his 
boyhood, that until tke time he entered the army he 
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was “a festless, ligh-spirited, troubleseme, dating, 
one ” but when it was decided that he should serve 
his country in arms, and he had, an object set abefoxe 
him, and his young spirit was attracted to* 


"©The royal banner ; and the quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 


then his restlessness became energy, hissiarmg ~ 
ripened into the eager heroism of the young soldier, 

and a disregard for truthfulress, wh%&h had for some 
time rendered - his mother extremely anxfous on his 
behalf, gave place to an honesty of purpose, and a 
decided straightforwardness of action which througl* 
the subsequent years of his public life were the marked 
features of his character. 

On the 10th of February, 1814, young Montagu, 
then seventeen years of age, was appointed to an 
ensigncy without purchase, in the 52nd regiment ; 
and was present at the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
with the same regiment, which distinguished itself 
so nobly at that engagement. 

Two circumstances quite characteristic of him, 
which are still in the remembrance of some of his 
friends, "will serve to show the bent and promptness of 
his disposition, at this time; and bis firmness in follow- 
ing up any course which he conceived to be both honor- 
able and necessary. When he joined his regiment 
at Brussels, he we® ordered to the rear with a detach- 
ment of invalids. He had gdne back a day’s march 
wien he met a party proceeding to join his own regi- 

ment: as an engagement was daily expecta ‘he was 
' extremely anxious to be present, and with this vigw 
asked to see the date of the qpmihission of a young 
man of the party he met: fingitg he was juniar to 
himself he commanded him 4o take charge, of the 
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invalids, and next morning astonished his ¢ommand- 
ing officef by making his appearance before him, as 
‘his regiment was marching from Brussels to Waterloo. 
The oftizerswas much* amused at his story and told 

_ fim he hoped he would not suffer for having played 
the senior 6ffiger. The other circumstance occurred 
shortly after the battle : when the army was quartered 

“near Pevis, young Montagu, for the first time in his 
life, was tempted to the gaming table, and, after some 
playing, lost what to hira was a considerable sum of 
money ; this he felt he was bound in honor to dis- 
charge, and thus found himself in serious pecuniary 
difficulties : but his was neither a mind to despair, 
uor a heart to shrink under embarrassments,——and 
difficulty to him was but an occasion of contriving 
how he should overcome it. Nor was he long in 
determining how to repair his losses,—for he formed 
at once the resolution to withdraw from the mess of 
his regiment until his debt should be defrayed. With 
this determination he went to his commanding officer, 
Sir John Colborn, acquainted him with his position, 
and requested that he might be allowed three months’ 
advance of pay, and to live by himself, on his ratioris, 
until he had paid off his losses. His request being 
acceded to, he lived alone in his tent, for six months, 
during the whole of that time refusing all invitations 
to parties; and nothing could induce him to break 
through his purpose of living upon the smallest 
possible allowance, until his debts were honorably 
liquidated ; or of ever again being drawn into the 
excitement and ruin of the gaming-table. 

« This early disciplining of himself and this self> 
denying firmness ir: refvenchment, immediately occa- 
sion xendered it necessary, were alike very discernible 
in the conduct of Mr. Montagu in subsequent years, 
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when heatier losses and sacrifices called upon him 
to live on less than one-half of his income? in order 
to meet difficulties which he foresaw, but to which he’ 
yielded from his devotedness to*the publiagodls ° 

After the battle of Waterloo, Ensign Montagt 
was promoted to a leutenancy by putch&se, on the 
9th November, 1815 ; he also purchased his company 
in the 64th foot, Nov. 1822; after whichMfe éx- 
changed into the 40th regiment. 

In 1823, Captain Montage raarried Jessy, daughter 
of Major General Edward Vaughan Worfeley, R.A., 
and proceeded to Van Diemen’s Land, with Colonel, 
afterwards Sir George, Arthur, and on arrival there 
was nominated private secretary, which office he 
retained until 1827, still holding his captaincy in His 
Majesty’s army, on half-pay: but three years after 
he retired from the service, under circumstances which 
will be elsewhere stated, and with the impression that 
he could then be more actively employed in the civil 
department of goverament. 

We may indulge the speculation what the career 
of John Montagu might have been had he continued 
in'military service. He possessed all the qualities 
requisite for a soldier. Of strict discipline, cool intre- 
pidity, steady perseverance and great physical energy, 
a path of glory lay open before him: in this he might 
have fallen, as his father did, in the dangerous and 
bloody trench ; orthe might have been dgcked with 
medals, and rewarded by titlés and honors as many 
of those who were his fellows in his youthful cam- 
paign survived to be: but other services were then 
more congenial to his mind; a long prospect of peétge 
lay before the eye of the young soMdier, and his active 
thought and persevering spigi? “preferred labar to 
ease,“and the employment of ublic life to the mere 
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paride whieh occupies the young officer*during a 
lengthened peace. He may have seen that colonial 
life 1 had incitements for his adventurous spirit ; that 
the formation of new societies and new centres of 
civilization opened out opportunities for those public 
improvements; and for the development of those 
powers for taming the savage waste, and of turning 
" rugged?mountain-passes into highroads of commerce 
which were stirring within him. At least, we may 
conclude that Itis energies were not easily to be 
restrained, since the first opening -of his official 
career was in a settlement, which at that time could 
‘Sttract few, and which would have raised up insu- 
perable obstacles to a resolution less bold, and a 
heart more readily discouraged than his own. 
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- Iv 1823, Colonel Arthur was appointed Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Van Diemen’s Land, and Captain 
Montagu (then of the 40th regiment) who aceom- 
panied “him, was, on arrival there in 1824, nominated, 
as has Bests already noticed, Private Secretary, under 
which designation,he discharged the threefold duties 
of Public, Military, and Private Secretary? 

‘In 1826, Van Diemen’s Land, which had until 
that period been a dependency of New South: Wales, 
was constituted a .scparate Colony, and” Captain 
Montagu became Clerk of thg Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils, which formed & part of the extended 
system of Government. In that office he continued 
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unti! 1829, when he was called upon by military duty 
to ‘proceed ‘to England; and thereupon the Licu-, 
tenant-Governor issued, unsolicited, the following 
notifjcdtion, :-— ‘ 

“On the occasion of Captain Montagu’s depar- 
ture, his Excellency cannot avoid expressing that 
his zeal, intelligence, and discretion in conducting 

«the beginess of the Council sincé its first appointment 
have merited the unqualified approbation of the 
Liefitenant-Governor ard insured him the entire 
confidence ef the Council,” 

In 1830, Sir George Murray, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, offered to reappoint Captain Mon- 
tagu to the Clerkship of the Councils, on the con- 
dition of his quitting the army; this condition he 
promptly acceded to, and then returned to Van 
Diemen’s Land for the purpose of devoting himself, 
as throughout the remainder of his life he did, to 
offices of civil administration, for which his steady 
application, method, and aptitude for business admi- . 
rably fitted him. : 

In 1832, he was directed to take charge, tem- 
porarily, of the Colonial Treasury. This he held for 
a year, and, on being relieved from it, received most 
flattermg testimonials of the efficient manner,.in 
which he had conducted its affairs, and discharged 
the trust reposed in him. : 

In 1834, the Colonial Sccretaryship became va- 
cant by tke retirement of the gentleman who had 
filled it from its creation in 1826, and Mr. Montagu 
was placed therein until the pleasure of the Secretary 
of State gnould be known. To that office he was, in 
the same year, permanently appointed by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and, as stated by his Lordship, «on public 
grounds only.” . 
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In Octgber, 1836, Sir George Arthur rélinquished 
the Government of Van Diemen’s Land to Sir John 
Franklin, and in doing so recorded the following 
opinion of Mr. Montagu, in his eonfidential report t 
his successor :— 

“From the Colonial Secretary you awill derive all 
that assistance which can be expected from an expe- 
rience in Colonial matters of thirteen years’ duyption, 
from thorough habits of business, and from assi- 
duous application to office dytics, cambined with»an 
integrity of character that, can be entirely relied 
upon.” 

In the successive offices above enumerated,— 
oftices discharged with so much zcal, intclligence and 
versatility of talent on his own part, and acknow- 
ledged with so much approbation and confidence on 
the part of those under whom he served,—Mr. Mon- 
tagu was schooling and disciplining himself, and 
acquiring that vast information, energy of character, 
and grasp and capability in the discharge of official 
duties, for which he Became afterwards so eminent ; 
and which in future years enabled him to project and 
conduct those great and varied public works, in the 
Cape Colony, with which his name will ever be 
honorably associated. With him thirteen years’ 
public service was not the mere routine of the same 
daily recurring discharge of measured duties staked 
out, and marked off, to be executed as his official 
task : there was ever about kim that corstant and 
elastic vigor which did not suffer him t do anything 
simply as a task ;—he threw life and a desire Yor pro- 
gress, and the reaching after improvement*into all 
that he did: whatever his duty was, he executed & 
promptly and energetically, sintplx because his heart 
was in it, and because he looked upon it as d&ty, 
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not-as work. ne principle which seemed.to actuate 
hita was4his: “ whatever is worth doing” (and assu- 
redly whatever is our duty is so) “is worth doing 
wWell,”"and in this spirit he acted; and the result. 
vas, that in all his public acts, there were discernible 
such understanding, comprehension, and vigor that 
an intelligent observer could at once mark there had 
béengn earnest and active mind at work there. 

For the first four years of Sir J. Franklin’s 
government in Van Diemen’s Land, there appears to 
have existed the most cordial co-operation and strict 
confidence between his Excellency and the Colonial 
Secretary ; and during these years Mr, Montagu 
applied his energies to those considerations, and to 
that deep knowledge and improvement in Convict 
Discipline, which afterwards attached such merit to 
his name and value to his services. In 1838, Sir 
John’s testimony was to this effect :—“It is only 
due to the Colonial Sceretary that I should record 
the zeal, ability and singleness of purpose with 
which he devotes himself to promote the interests 
of my government, and to carry into effect, as soon 
as they are made known to him, my measures for 
the advancement of the institutions of this Colony, 
and for the improvement of Convict Discipline. I 
feel very much indebted to Mr. Montagu for his 
unwearying co-operation, and for the very important 
assistance which I have receiyed. from him in the 
discharge ‘of his duties, ever since I assumed the 
administration of thé Colony.” 

In February, 1839, Mr. Montagu again visited 
England, and on his obtaining leave of absence, 
réceived not only from his Excellency a government 
notice recording “ the“unwearied zeal for the public 
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duties” ig Van Diemen’s Land j—but dso a wery 
complimentary address from the Colonists expressing 
their anxious desire for his speedy return to the 
office of Colonial Secretary, which they statetl |“ Ife 
had so long conducted with advantage to the Colony 
and honor to himself.” On his returr te Van Die- 
men’s Land, in March, 1841, Mr. Montagu received 
the most marked expression of general approbetion, 
and confidence in his public and private character, 
which could be paid to any government functionary. 
A public dinner, with the largest company that had 
ever, up to that time, been assembled in Van 
Diemen’s Land, on a like occasion, was given in. 
compliment to him, by the most intelligent and 
influential of the Colonists, collected from every 
quarter of the island, and who represented every 
shade of political opinion. | Sir John Franklin was 
present, and openly expressed the pleasure it gave 
him to witness the honor conferred on the Colonial 
Secretary on his return, and testified to the efficient 
and zealous. manner*in which he had invariably 
discharged the duties of his office. 

‘ The energies of Mr. Montagu were at this time 
especially turned to establishing the Probation Sys- 
tem of convict discipline, in room of the Assignment 
System, which had been abolished by the Home 
Government. This new system was a national expe- 
riment upon a large_and expensive scale, and it 
therefore became a matter of yast importarte to ad- 
minister it effectively. It was exactly the undertaking 
to give full scope to Mr. Montagu’s talents, as well 
as to afford opportunity for the exercise of Fis great 
activity. With most painstaking assiduity he pre* 
pared all the instructions necessary.for its operation, 
and furnished full and detailed »rders to the sevéral 
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departments for its execution: and besides this, at 
Sit John: Franklin’s request, visited the several sta- 
tions chosen for the parties, in order to see that his 
ifstruttions were preperly understood, and duly car- 
tied out. . Thus matters proceeded smoothly, and 
there existed both publicly and privately the most 
perfect cordiality between Sir John Franklin and 

- his ‘Swbordinate, the Colonial Secretary, when in 
Oct., 1841, arose, unexpectedly, one of those casual 
migunderstandixgs which, gathering to themselves 
importance from undesigned trifles and untoward 
coincidences, at length grow to such magnitude and 
-vehemence that they distract counsels, and divide 
governments. 

It is far from my intention to open afresh a 
wound which time has well-nigh healed in the feel- 
ings of those once closely connected with the circum- 
stances alluded to; and further still is it from my 
intention to sit in judgment, or cast blame on actions 
with the merits of which I am but imperfectly 
acquainted ; it is simply my purpose, as a biographer, 
having documents before me, to record, as faithfully 
and fairly as I can, whatever may vindicate the 
character of him whose biography I write. With 
those opposed to him, in Van Diemen’s Land, I am 
wholly unacquainted. I question not their motives, 
I censure not the steps they took, I desire not to cast 
one unjust reflection, to’ speak, one unkind word, to 
think even one uncharitable thought regarding them. 
I wish to stand clear of all design, of doing more 
than to note historically as a fact, an important cir- 
camstance in the life of him whose memoir I am 
felating. The two leading parties in the contention, 


can nqw contend if it no more. One of them 
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the reacheof strife; and their liberation’ from the 
struggles, and jealousies and fluctuationg of this 
uncertain life, may well teach us how vain and 
transitory are all our difference? when viewed from 
the dim and remote bourne of life’s last scene 
and moments. Trackless seas and intpassable bar- 
riers, if we may conjecture, lie between the two now 
alike at rest. Whatever their once differenced” the * 
after career of each was one of public confidence, 
enterprize, and honor. The mame of one will fixa — 
mark of melancholy interesteto Arctic scenes, where 
there is little doubt he has met the resolute adven- 
turer’s death ; the name of the other is graven on the + 
rocks of Afric’s southern climes, where his indefati- 
gable energies opened a passage through the fast- 
nesses of pathless mountains. Both noble, both 
generous, both forgiving, could they have met in 
death’s solemn hour, on the one grave’s brink, after 
their long separation, and life’s strange vicissitudes, — 
their last grasp would,have been one of forgiveness, 
—their last words of reconciliation. Their lives were 
for their country, their deaths surrounded with sad 
and striking associations, and their bones repose far 
from the-scenes in the far Australian world, where 
they once acted in unison, but parted in variance, to 
meet in this world no more. They rest! may their 
differences rest with them! and the bare record of 
the biographer, without blame and without reproach, 
simply state that these differences existed, ‘and that 
from various causes they opened so great a preach 
between Sir John Franklin and Mr. Montagu, that it 
resulted in the suspension of the latter from office, and, 
in his sudden return to Englagd. » His suspension 
was notified to him, by the Lieutertant-Governor, on 
the 25+h January, 1842. 
~o2 * 
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,’By some of Mr. Montagu’s warmest -advocates, 
it may probably be deemed unjust to his memory, 
not to detail in full the charges which were preferred 
agains him : but tlie recital and re-consideration of 
them would necessarily involve a discussion now 
perfectly ftuitless, and evoke from their silence and ob- 
seurity, matters now buried in oblivion. It is enough 


~~ 


for vindication of Mr. Montagu, and for the 


_ honor of his memory to record, that Lord Stanley, 


then Secretary’of State for the Colonies, after going 
most diligently and painfully through all the docu- 
mentary evidence, and giving the subject his most 


- unbiassed attention, pronounced his decisive opinion 


in exculpation, of the accused. : 

Immediately after his suspension, Mr, Montagu 
took steps for his return to England, with the in- 
tention of appealing to the Minister for the Colonies, 
and for that end embarked in the “ Calcutta,” Feb. 8, 
1842. His unexpected suspension and departure 
from the Colony were subjects of regret -on every 
hand ; and persons of all ranks and stations, private 
individuals and public bodies, were eager to testify 
their sympathy. The following testimonial was set 
on foot by the Commércial Community of Hobart 
Town, and circulated through the Colony. It obtained 
800 signatures, including those of almost every person 
of influence, and respectability. This testimonial was 
also accompanied by the request~that Mr. Montagu 
would be the bearer ef a sum of money (20001) for 
the purchase of a piece of plate, which substantial gift, 
as well as the. attendance of a a pe he thought 
i expedient to decline. 

“We whose names are attached to this address have 


heard, with deep sorrdw, that His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor was yesterday-pleased to suspend you in the exe- 
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cution of your duties as Colonial Secretary. Indo the cailses 
which have led to @ measure so deeply affecting the public 
interests, we feel that it would be in us unbecoming to 
inquire, or if ascertained, to offer thareupon a single*obset*- 
vation. . 

“We are tinder no such restraint, however, in asserting 
that the zeal, efficiency, honor, and independence, which 
you have ever exhibited in the public service cannot be 
supplied, and in this feeling, learning that you are eBecdily 
about to depart from these shores, we request that you will 
bear with you to England the sum which your delay of a Yew 
days here has enabled us to collgct, there to be expended in 
the purchase of a piece of plate, upon which we are desirous 
of having engraven this motto—* Magna est vis veritatis,’ 


“Signed by nearly 800.” 


To which Mr. Montagu returned, through the 
Chairman of the Committeo, the subjoined reply : 


“ Newlands, 
“5th February, 1842. 


“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this day’s date, in which you are so good as to acquaint 
me that it is proposed to present me with a testimonial and 
subscription for the purchase of a piece of plate, previously 
to my leaving the Colony, and that a deputation of the sub- 
scribers would present the same. 

“In reply to your kind communication, I do not lose a 
moment to request that you will convey my warmest thanks 
and acknowledgments to the gentlemen who have thus taken 
so kind a mode of expeessing their esteem for me. 

«T assure you I deeply feel thesmotives which have given 
rise to such an expression of kindness, but the position in 
which I unexpectedly find myself, and the consideration that 
my case should stand upon its merits, unsupported hy 
any extrdéneous assistance, preclude me from accepting that 
which, under other circumstances, Would” be a lasting source 
of pride and gratification tome. , * 

« T need scarcely add, that I shaJl ever feel the strongest 
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intcrest in the welfare and prosperity of Van Diemen’s 
Land, to which objects I have already devoted so much 
of my life. 
“I have the honor to remain, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“(Signed) ° J. Monracu. 
«To 





» Esq., J.P.” 


SPailar testimony to that furnished by the Com- 
mercial Community was also conveyed to’him by the 
members of the Legislitive Council, as follows:— 


“Van Diemen’s Land, 
“ February 1, 1842. 
“Sir,— We whose names are attached to this address, 
having had constant opportunities of witnessing the zeal, 
ability, and honorable deportment, with which you have in- 
variably acted in the Legislative Council, cannot suffer you to 
depart from this Colony without expressing the high regard 
which we entertain for your public character and official 
conduct. 
“You have performed the duties of your high office with 
a just and consistent attachment to the rights of the crown. 
The untiring industry, too, which you have ever exhibited 
in the Council, and the desire you have at all times mani- 
fested to make every portion of the public expenditure intel- 
ligible, demand from us a distinct acknowledgment of your 
claims to our approbation. 
« (Signed by) Tuomas Anstzy, M.L.C., 
“and six others. 
“To John Montagu, Esq.” * 


Repty. 


, ‘Gertlemen,—I beg to ackuowledge the receipt of your 
*ind address, which has been presented to me this morning. 
That my public conducf' should have secured such a testi- 
mopial from those who have had such frequent and good 
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which [am so suddenly placed, most gratifying tofmy feelirtgs ; 
and I am very glad that the consideration evinced by you 
enables me to accept this mark of distinction at your hands. 

“T have now lived amongst yous Gentlemen, in ‘official 
life, with little intermission, for eighteen years. “I am “cons 
scious that during that period I have devoted wall‘my energies 
to support the honor and dignity of the Crown, and to the 
best interests of this country; and it is a proud satisfaction 
to me to be thus assured by the unofficial members#of tHe 
Legislative Council, that although frequently differing from 
you politically, my motives and exertions are aaa by 
you all, 

“With every good wish for’ the health and Sidopiitay of 
yourselves and families, and the prosperity of Van Diemen’ 8 
Land. 

“T have the honor to remain, Gentlemen, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) Joun Monracu. 
“To Thomas Anstey, Esq., M.L.C., 
“and others.” 


The following letter, to the same purport, will be 
read now with additicnal interest, as the writer of it, 
after a life of thirty years, uprightly and honorably 
passed in the public service, as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court at Van Diemen’s Land, hag Just 
received his well-merited retirement :— 


° “ Hobart Town, 
“ February 5, 1842. 

“ My dear Captam Montagu,—You know my objection 
to joining in public addresses to Government officers placed 
in the circumstances in which you now are, and if it is true, 
as I have heard, that an address is to be presented to you, I 
hope you will not impute it to any diminution of*the great 
regard I have always professed and really felt for you, that € 
still adhere to the rule which I fed down for myself at a 
time when I could not have anticjptted its application to 


you. . 
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*« But sipce you are pleased to think that the oppor- 
tinities which I have had, during eighteen years, of forming 
a just estimate of your merits as a public officer have been 
fuch ts would rendeg my testimony satisfactory to your 
efriends ‘and to others in England, who niay hear of your case, 
‘I cannot refuse to comply with the wish you have expressed, 
that I should give it in the more private form of a letter, 
which you are at liberty to show whenever and to whom- 
soever*you may judge it useful to do so. 

« Of your management of the business of the Town 
Adjutant’s Office % can saynothing, for it never came under 
my observation, and I mighf pass over the period when you 
were Clerk of the Council, by saying that you executed that 
office with fidelity to the Government and with regularity 
and despatch-——the only qualifications the office requires ; but 
it was during that time, if I mistake not, that the Govern- 
ment and the Colony reaped the benefit of the great services 
you rendered to them when you took over the charge of the 
Treasury . . . . and when you projected and carried 
into execution those reforms in the administration of the 
Post-Office which proved so eminently useful. 

“ But it has been chiefly since you became Colonial 
Secretary that this community h¢s been able to estimate 
your true value as a public officer ; and I am sure even your 
enemics will admit your thorough knowledge of every branch 
of the public service; your unceasing application to busi- 
ness,—your quickness of apprehension,—your patfent atten- 
tion to the claims and representations which the settlers have 
had occasion to make to you, or through your office ; your 
punctuality and despatch,—your zealous advocacy “of all 
works of public utility, and the plain, open, intelligible and 
effective manner in which you have* brought forward and 
conducted all the measurts of the Government in the Legis- 
lative Councils. 

| know that the facility with which the great variety 
and large’ amount of the public business which has passed 
through your hands has been transacted, especially since 
your last return from Er gland, has been the subject of very 
general admiration; hd while on the one hand you have 
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the honor amd the interest of the Government, You have,*on 
the other hand, won the very great share which you enjoy of 
the public esteem, without ever condescending to run after 
popularity. . | a) ‘ 

« But what, according to my observation, was. your chief, 
value as a servant of the Government, consistef not in the 
ability with which you discharged one, or other, or all of the 
many duties of your office, but in your character, in the ver 
high opinior generally entertained of your talents, your dilt- 
gence, your sound judgment and your honor, and in the 
general confidence in you which xesulted from that opinitn, 
-—a confidence which few Colonial public servants have been 
fortunate enough to acquire, at least to the same degree. 

“T_ have often witnessed its effect in the Legislative 
Council, and am enabled to say how great a bencfit the 
Government has derived from it, and I know it has had 
effects equally beneficial out of the Council. Of the latter I 
could mention two instances which are probably unknown 
both to the Government and to you, which have come to my 
knowledge very recently. . 

“ But I must close this, I fear, too long letter; one can 
say much more of a man than to his face, and I could say 
much more of you weresI writing to another; but I could 
not say less, even when addressing myself to you. God bless 
you, and those who belong to you; and in the confident 
hope that we may ere long meet again. 

a “Tam, my dear Montagu, 
“ Your faithful and most attached friend, 
- “J. L. Pepper.” 

Numerous letteys of like character with the above 
reached Mr. Montagu from every quartdr, as the 
tidings of his departure for England were received ; 
many friends hastened from great distances, for the 
purpose of taking leave of him, previous to his 
embarkation; and every uneqyivocal demonstration 
of public opinion and private’ feeling and regard 
which could be manifested, testified, by the strongest 
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proofs, thyt Mr. Montagu left Van Diemen’s Lanc 
honored and regretted by all. 
_ On his disembarkation in England, the 24th 
Jure, 1842, he repérted his arrival to Lord Stanley, 
_*and at once communicated to his lordship all the 
particulars of his suspension: the relation of them 
was manly, straightforward, confident; and con: 
cluded, after a full and circumstantial statement, of 
all that could be offered in explanation and justifi- 


cation of his conduct, with these earnest words :-— 
i 


“In your Lordship’s hands I-leave my case with the 
most perfect confidence. My character, my happiness, my 
; fortune, the prospects, the welfare and the advancement in 
‘life of my children depend upon your Lordship’s decision ; 
but I rest satisfied that truth, innocence, and honorable 
deportment will not be overlooked by your Lordship, when 
reviewing the conduct of a gentleman whose public life of 
upwards of twenty-cight years in the military and civil ser- 
vices of his Sovereign has hitherto been not only untar- 
nished, but the subject of the highest commendations from 
every public functionary under whém he has served.” 


The result of his appeal was, that his character 
was vindicated from any intentional disrespect to- 
wards the Governor ; that he was acquitted by Lord 
Stanley of the charges laid against him: and that 
he was relieved from every censure which: could 
impugn the integrity or the propriety of his conduct. 

Such was the immediate issut of this misunder- 
standing; but its remUte consequences influenced the 
whole-of Mr. Montagu’s after career, For many 
reasons.,Lord Stanley thought it expedient that he 
should not reéurn to his former office at Van Die- 
men’s Land; yct, at -the same time, his Lordship 
readily availed hinrself of an opportunity of showing 
in the plainest manner how fully he appreciated his 
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talents, and how confidently he could entrfist: to him 
a field of labor in which those talents could be 
exerted. The office of Colonial Secretary at the Cape 
of Good Hope was then vacant,‘and it was at’ ancé 
offered by Lord Stanley for Mr. Montagu’s dejiberation. * 
The appointment he cheerfully accepted, ander a sense 
of duty, although, as will be after seen, he had cause 
to anticipate that in one sense, it would not be 4 hi8 
advantage. One point, however, is clear, that this 
step was the turning point ir his public history, for 
his new office gave full scops for energies und. abili- 
ties of the highest order, and to fit himself for its 
full demands, was henceforth Mr. Montagu’s untiring 
aim. How far he succeeded, the great public works 
and acts of lasting usefulness which he was instru- 
mental in accomplishing at the Cape, must testify. 


2 
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CHAPTER III. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—FINANCE. 


ARRIVAL AT CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—NEW SYSTEM OF FINANCE, —DERT 
AND DIFFICULTIES OF THE COLONY,— EXTERNAL STATE OF THE 
COUNTRY.—-MR. MONTAGU’S SCHEME FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE 
COLONIAL DEBT.—RESULTS OF HIS MEASURES,—STEADY INCREASE OF 
PUBLIC REVENUE.—-DECREASE OF EXPENDITURE.—IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE COLONY.—IMMIGRATION, 178 URGENT NECESSITY.—sTRONGLY 
ADVOCATED BY MR, MONTAGU.—SIR PEREGRINE MAITLAND’S DISPATCH 
ON THIS BUBJECT.—IMMIGRATION STILL ABSOLUTELY REQUIRED,— 
REVENUE FROM GUANO AT MALAGAS ISLAND.—FROM CUSTOMS’ RE- 
TURNS.—IEALTHY STATE OF THE REVENUE IN JULY 1844,—PRo- 
GRESS OF THE COLONY.—SIR P, MAITLAND’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF 
MX, MONTAGU’S SERVICES IN THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT AT THE 
CAPE, 


Wirn a character well established for zeal, com- 
prehensiveness of view, and well-directed energy of 
official talents, and with a general acquittal‘ from the 
charges preferred against him from Van Diemen’s 
Land,—nay, as a “mark” of Lord Stanley’s “ undi- 
minished confidence in his disposition and ability to 
render effective public service,” and with the honor- 
able declaration of that eminent statesman, that it 
could ‘not be too distinctly understood that Mr. 
Montagu retired from the situation he so long filled 
with his public and personal character unimpaired, 
‘and with his hold op. the respect and confidence of 
Her Majesty's Government undiminished,” Mr. 
Montagu was appointed Colonial Secretary at the 
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Cape of Good Hope ; where he arrived, atid entexe 
- on office, April 23rd, 1843. a 

Previous to his departure from England, he had 
received instructions that he shculd direct his atten? 
tion to the best means of placing the finances of thes 
Colony, which had long been in an unsatisfactory 
state, on a new footing. The old system was a bad 
one; and under it not only were the energies gf*the 
Colony embarrassed, but the British Treasury was 
subject to a heavy guarantee,on a large circulation 
of promissory notes. There,was also a considerable . 
debt against the Colony, which had been contracted 
from time to time, and the liquidation of which 
appeared very remote. 

During the administration of Government by Sir 
George Napier, his Excellency, with the advice of the 
then Colonial Secretary, Colonel (ow Sir John) 
Bell, and aided by the Executive Council, had drawn 
up, and submitted for the approval of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, a new finance system for 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but Mr. Montagu having, 
shortly after his arrival, furnished his Excellency 
with another project for financial improvement, Sir 
George Napier readily and frankly allowed it was 
better than the one in contemplation, and gave his 
full approval that it should be acted upon, which 
was subsequently done. 

Previous to Mr, Montagu’s arrival as Secretary, 
by the careful administration of Sir G* Napier, 
61,6121. of guarantee notes were withdrawn from 
circulation and cancelled ; and steps were in progress 
for the retrievement of a further sum of 25,0001; 
but, as will be seen hereafter, «hy a. statement drawn 
up by Mr. Montagu, and from,ether documents,* 
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the liabillgies of the Colony were ‘great and burden- 
some, amounting in all to 182,8512.; and this not 
only stood as a demand against the Colony, but as 
un jrfsupgrable obstacle to every large improvement 

¢or considerable expenditure for its advancement : for 

"it is understood, that the Governor of the Colony 
received positive instruetions not to allow any portion 
ef the general revenue to be devoted to the en- 
couragement of emigration, or to the furtherance of 
extensive public works until the cancellation of the 
paper dekt was completed ; and that the local go- 
vernment was debarred from incurring further debt 

- “upon any plea of utility or demand,” until the 
resources for carrying on public works had been 
realized. 

It is clear, then, that Mr. Montagu could not 
recommend, however desirable it might be, any 
large undertaking for public improvements at the 
Cape, till the liabilities of the Colony were discharged. 
To remove the colonial debt was, therefore, his first 
endeavour, and in it he had the full sanction and 
support of Sir George Napier, under whose govern- 
ment 131,612/ of the guarantee notes were even- 
tually cancelled. r 

So clear was the new system devised by Mr. 
Montagu for paying off the debt and increasing the 
revenues of the Colony, and so strenuous and suc- 
cessful the operation and progress of his measures, 
that in tio years and a half the whole debt was 
liquidated ; and this by means as fair and easy to 
the inhabitants of the Colony, as just and -simple 
iv their arrangement, requiring no. new impost, no 
burdensome tax, -but,a vigorous application of the 
Colony’s available resources. 

‘It will be well, in’ order to place in a true light 
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the Secretary’s talents and unwearied exergies in 
removing the financial difficulties of the Cape, and 
laying a foundation for its future prosperity, to give 
an outline of the position of affairs previous to his 
arrival, and the measures adopted by him for their « 
amendment. There was, as stated above, a heavy 
debt of 182,8512. The mountain barriers of the 
country were, with two exceptions, unopened, save 
here and there, where the unassisted farmers had 
made such passes as could be,traversad with hazard 
of life, and destruction of the lumbering wagons 
which, with tedious delays, were dragged over them. 
The lines of communication between the distant 
parts of the Colony were little more than natural 
roads, and those of the roughest and most ruious 
description, — unformed, unlevelled, unrepaired, — 
causing communication from place to place to be 
unthought-of except by extremest necessity. The 
rivers were unbridged, and only to be crossed at 
uncertain drifts, which, in summer, were rough 
causeways of broken Socks and immense boulders, 
and, in winter, hazardous rapids, swoln and turbid 
from strong mountain torrents. ‘Thus was a country, 
in extent-equal to Great Britain and Ireland, almost 
untraversable, and yet hopelessly debarred from im- 
provement, owing to the want of funds, and from 
a heavy debt, “ threatening,” as was written in 
one of the journals of the day, “to seal the Cape 
down in irreclaimable barbarism.” This deplorable 
state of the Colony’s external aspect and impassable 
condition was on more than one occasion, represented 
by Mr. Montagu’g predecessor, Sir John Bell? in the 
very strongest and most earnest terms; and the* 
Governor, Sir George Napier, ip. the year 1840, 
when meetings were held both*in the Western ahd 
> 
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Eastern provinces, expressing a wish that.the amount 
arising from quit rents on Government land should 
be appropriated for the introduction of emigrant 
tabor, objected to «such appropriation, on the con- 

e sideration that all such available proceeds should be 

‘ applied for the opening of roads, the construction of 
bridges and lighthouses, and such public works as 
would tend to remove the physical ruggedness and 
obstructions of the country. 

« The exact nature of t&e debt of the Colony, and 
the means devised by the new Secretary for its dis- 
charge will be most readily understood from the 
following statement, drawn up by himself shortly 
after his arrival at the Cape. This is given in eatenso, 
as affording the most lucid account which can be 
furnished ; and also as showing, in his own way of 
stating it, Mr. Montagu’s plan for extricating the 
Colony from its perplexity :-- 


“ Colonial Office, Cape Town, 
‘27th October 1848, 
“ Sir,—In attention to your Excellency’s directions, that 
I should prepare and lay before you a statement of the 
Colonial Paper Money Debt, as it stood at the beginning 
of.this year and as it now stands, and also should submit 
for your consideration the course to be observed for liquidat- 
ing it, I have the honor to inform your Excellency that I 
have, in consequence, perused with great attention the whole 
of the voluminous correspondence on this subject which 
has taken place since the year 1839 with Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Departments here, as well as the 
numereus documents and complicated accounts connected 
therewith. 
+ “It would be difficult to prepare a synopsis of those 
‘papers, with a view to report upon the comparative merits 
of each of the schemes proposed for the extinction of the 
debt ; but happily, it 1s .ot necessary, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment having decided the principle upon which ths funds are 
to be obtained for the object in question. The arrangement 
definitively laid down is, that the Colonial Government should 
issue at par, to the holders of any Goyernment paper yhich , 
may be tendered for the purpose, in sums of nots less than 
1001, or some other given amount, debenturgs to bear 
interest at five per cent. per annum, and that- there should 
be made a gradual issue of new notes (in licu of such amount 
of the existing paper as may not be converted into deben-s 
tures) to be exchanged, at par, at the Treasury for specie, on 
demand. ‘This new issue is to be regulated with referenge 
to the amount of specie balance that may acerue in the 
Treasury, in such manner as shall*not lead to inconvenience, 
and is to be limited hereafter to such amount as the Govern- 
ment may see reason to conclude will remain in circulation 
on the same terms, without leading to large and fluctuating 
demands for specie, or inducing the necessity of considerable 
balances being retained in the Treasury to meet them. 
Should the debentures not be applied for at the rate of 
interest proposed, it must be increascd, or the debentures 
must be disposed of by tender, in exchange either for specie 
or the outstanding paper, as may be found most advan- 
tageous. These issues arg to be upon the understanding 
that the debentures and the notes are to be called in and 
paid off, as rapidly as the accruing surplus revenue of the 
Colony will admit. The Government is to reserve the 
option of galling in the debentures at any time, and paying 
them off according to numerical order and date. 

“Blank forms of the notes, to the amount of 100,000/., 
which it is proposed to issue, and the medallions for striking 
off more when required, were received from England on the 
10th instant, having begn there prepared under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, in accordance with your Excel- 
lency’s suggestion, and it now, therefore, becomes necessary 
to take immediate steps for calling in and redeemidg the 
outstanding Government notes. . 

“ Before reportiig, however, upon the details necessary’, 
for effecting that purpose, I will point out the exact amount 
and nature of the debt as it stood m January last, and 
as it at present stands; and will then bring under 
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review thetprobable means which will be available for dis- 
tharging it. 

“By the enclosure No. 1,* it will be seen that the 
amount of outstanding Government notes which remained 
to %e careelled on the Ist January, 1813, was 141,0862, 

© and that which remains at this date 71,086/., being the 
balance now fa circulation of the promissory notes issued at 
various times by the Government for the conversion of the 
vrixAlgliar paper currency. 

“T would here remark, that the exigencies of the service 
ard the public want compelled the Government of the Colony 
in 1782 to ercate a paper currency in rix-dollars. This 
first creation was increased by various issues made at differ- 
ent periods both by the Dutch and English Governments, 
as occasion rendered necessary. At the period when so 
much of the old rix-dollar paper money, as had been created 
for the service of the Colonial Government, was exchanged 
for British promissory notes, the value of sterling: notes, 
issued from time to time by the Colonial Government in 
conversion of their portion of the old paper between the 
years 1832 and 1837, amounted to 202,698/. Of this sum 
there have been withdrawn from circulation and cancelled 
from time to time, since 1841, notes to the value of 131,6122, 
leaving a sum of 71,086/. yet to be redeemed. 

“Of this paper currency of the Colony a sum of 
98,2691. 2s. 93d. sterling value was administered by the 
late Lombard Bank, under the denomination of the Long 
Loan Fund, and a further sum of 37,5002. by the same 
bank, under the name of the Rds. 500,000 Fund, which 
latter was specially created for the erection of publie works. 
The difference between those two sums and the total issue 
of 202,698/. viz., 66,9297. consisted of rix-dollar notes, 
which hdd been issued for various Colonial services at 
different periods, and included the sums required to cover 
the fi‘auds and forgerics which had been committed upon 
that currency to the extent of 36,5882. 16s. 33d., the par- 
; ticulars of which, so far as they could “be ascertained, have 
from time to time beery reported to the Home Government. 

€ 
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“In January last, securities of the Long Loan -#und, to the 
extent of 50,0002. had been realized, and had been applied to 
redeem and cancel an equal amount of Government notes; 
and in May last, a further amount of notes, to the extent of 
25,0007. was cancelled by similar means, leaving at that time 
outstanding in original securities upon loans rade to indi-~ 
viduals from that fund, a sum of 14,6322. 135 03d. A sum 
of 8,3312. 7s. 10d. which had been lent in like manner from 
that fund, was paid off some time ago, but it was re-lestt oa 
cash credits and bonds to individuals by the Discount Branch 
of the Lombard Bank, prior to April, 1839, and those secu- 
rities were also outstanding in May. These two sums amount 
together to 22,964. Os. 10$d., and if they are added to the 
75,0001. of notes cancelled with the proceeds of the Long 
Loan Fund up to May last, and to a sum of 305/. 1s. 11d. 
which has been carried to account of profit and loss, the pro- 
ceeds and assets of the Long Loan Fund at the time last- 
mentioned, will be under review. 

“T now proceed to notice, as connected with the redemp- 
tion of the paper money, the other liabilities of the Colonial 
Government. I must explain that in the year 1823, the 
Local Government, under the authority of the Home Govern- 
ment, drew upon the Treagury for the sum of 35,0977. 10s. 7d., 
which was lent to the Colonists, under the name of the 
Storm Fund, for the relief of persons who had suffered by 
the storms which had at that time devastated the Colony. 
From this fund a sum of 15,0002. was lent to a Colonial 
fund which previously existed, called the Agricultural Fund, 
to replace moneys borrowed to that amount from other 
sources for its formation for the relief of the agriculturists. 
Of the sum originally advanced from this fund of 15,000/. 
(and which is also kyown by the name of the Agricultural 
Fund) 12,3142. 8s. 11d. have been repaid to this Govern- 
ment, but that amount has been placed out again on cash 
credit through the Discount Bank. The Government held 
original bonds for this fund, to the extent of 2,860/914s. 6d. ; 
and if to these two sums be added 824/. 16s. 7d. carried ta 
account of profit and loss the whMe of the Agricultural 
Fund will also be accounted for, ug t% the month of Nay 
last. Of the Storm Fund, propeyly so called, a sum of 
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3,3961. 188h74a. has also been repaid to the Government, 
and again placed out through the Discount Bank. 

“ The securities, then, which were available for the 
«edemption, in part, the paper debt in May, were— 


Original] bonds outstanding on account 

of the lng Loan Fund, . : . £14,632 13 02 
Amount repaid on account of said fund, 
« and reinvested through the Discount 

Bank {including cash realized of those 


teinvestments) $ - 8,331 7 10 
Original bonds outstalading 6 on Reobarit 
of thé Agricultural Fund . - - 2,860 14 6 


Amount repaid on account of the said 

fund, and reinvested through the Dis- 

count Bank (including gash realized 

of those rcinvestments) . : . 12,314 8 1k 
Amount repaid on account of the Storm 

Fund, properly so called, and reinvested 

through the Discount Bank (including 

cash realized by those reinvestments) 3,896 13 74 


Total assets £41,085 17 11 





“ Of the bonds forming part of these assets 14,834/. 1s. Od. 
have becn realized since May last; which with the sum of 
2,6652. 198. Od. of those assets in cash, were applied towards 
the cancellation of the notes on the 25th instant, leaving 
the assets at 24,035/. 17s. 11d. of which 23,9102. 6s. 24d. are 
in bonds, and 1252. 11s. 83d. in cash. > 

“In the amounts realized since May, are included the 
sum of 12,6310. 68. Od. of securities the Master of the Su- 
preme Court recently selected and took over, and for which 
he paid the Government their value out of a part of the 
balanecS in his custody to the credit of the Guardian’s 
Fund. @f the sum of 23,9102. 6s. 24d. of securities, returned 
@8in the hands of the Government, 5 4127, 1s. 54d. consist 
of unpaid vendue acceftances, received by the Treasurer, 
and _ carried “to the credit of the public between the 8th of 
October, 1830 and 26th March, 1835, instead of being placed 
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to the account of cash credits, leaving actually only 
18,4981. 48. 83¢., of which it will be seen by enclosure 
No, 2,* that 5,3982 12s. 10d. are of doubtful character ; 
7,4691. 38. 10d. bad, and only 5,630% 8s. 0$d. likely to be, 
recovered, : 

“The money obtained by the arrangemest with the = 
Master, added to the funds which I stated have7been realized 
since May last, and by the addition, likewise, of some surplus 
revenue, enabled your Excellency to destroy a further Sunt 
of 20,0002. of notes on the 20th instant. This, with the can- 
cellation which was effected on thg 10th ingtant of notes -to 
the extent of 25,0002. by the appropriation of surplus Colo- 
nial revenue, has reduced the amount of paper money to be 
redeemed by debentures, to the sum of 71,086/. 

“Tt must not, however, be lost sight of, that this Govern- - 
ment is responsible to the HomeGovernment, on account of the 
Agricultural and Storm Fund, in the sum of 18,396/. 18s.74d., 
which it will have to repay, after the debentures to be issned 
in redemption of the existing paper money shall have been 
all called in and paid off. 

I have mentioned that the sum of 35,0977. 10s. 7d. was 
obtained from the Home Government in 1823 for the Storm 
Fund; but I have only accounted for 18,3967. 18s. 73d. A 
portion of the difference has been remitted to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the remainder of it, still due by individuals, 
will be paid direct into the military chest, as the several 
sums are, from time to time, recovered. The accounts of 
this fund appear to be in such a state of confusion, that it 
will take a considerable time to rectify them, and prepare a 
satisfactory statement of it. 

“Of the Rds. 500,000 Fund, viz., 87,5002. in sterling 
value—a sum of 1,124/. was destroyed on the 4th March, 
1814; and a further sum of 11,612U. in notes, was destroyed 
in April 1842. 24,762/. 12s. 2d. has been, inyested in the 
erection of public buildings, &c., in different parts*of the 
Colony, and is not likely ever to be realized; the> balance, 
7s. 10d. has been recently paid into the Colonial Treasury» 
and the accounts of this fund have Lyen closed. 


o 


* See Appendix. 
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“The Gevernment debt, then, now stands thus, viz. :— 
£. s. da. 
Outstanding notes - 71,086 0 0 
*Due to H.M’s. fovernment 18,396 1% 74 - 





< Total - - £89,482 13 74 
e 





“To meet this debt there are now outstanding securities 
to the amount of 23,9101. 6s. 24d; of which only 5,630/.88. 03d. 
are estimated as likely to be realized and applicable to its 
payment: leaving a sum of 83,8521. 53. 63d. to be provided 
from other sources. 

“ What’ those other sovirces are, and what aid may be 
expected from them, I will now proceed to detail. 

‘ “Your Excellency will remember that I laid upon the 
table of the Legislative Council, on the 21st June last, a 
return of arrear taxes, due by the inhabitants of Cape Town, 
up to the 3lst December, 1840, (at which time the taxes 
ceased) which were unpaid at» the date of that return, 
amounting to 25,146/. 6s. 11}d., and on the 31st July, I laid 
a similar return upon that table for all the divisitns of the 
Colony, the unpaid amount at that date being 5,066/. 19s. 53d. 
By these two returns it appeared, that the sum of 
5,055/. 16s. 64d. was due to the Municipality of Cape Town ; 
and that 5,708/. 2s. 54d., from the various causes assigned in 
the returns, were considered irrecoverable; thus leaving 
19,4491. 7s. 54d. to be collected by the Government. Since 
that time about 1,359/. 7s. 63d. of the arrears due to Govern- 
ment have been collected, leaving 18,089/. 19s. 103d. to be 
collected. 

“On the 28th August, I submitted to your Excellency the 
accompanying Memorandum and Abstract, respecting the 
land renty which were ip arrear at that date. They then 
amounted to 20,2332. Is. 6d. Of that sum 1,935/. 1s. 02d. 
were, it will be seen, not available, and about 3,0251. 6s. 93d, 
have sirce been collected. There remains, therefore, 
35,2721. 13s. 8d. to be collected. Z . 

“The third source iyfrom the Guardian’s Fund. Your 
Excellency having requested to be furnished with a brief his- 
tory of the origin, progréss, and present state of the Orphan 
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Fund and Guardian’s F und, I avail myself of this opportunity 
of supplying it. 

“The Orphan Chamber was established by the Dutch 
Government in the year 1691. Its object was the adminis-, 
tration of testate and intestate estates, in which shere were 
minors or heirs resident abroad. 

“ Previous to 1691, the property of minoz8 “and absent 
persons was administered by officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment. It was not until the year 1714, that the members of 
the Orphan Chamber were furnished with definite instruc- 
tions for their guidance. Those then issued were modified 
in 1793. In 1804, revised instractions were furnished to 
them, under which they continued to act until the"year 1825 ; 
when the Ordinance, No. 42, dated 25th February, 1828, with 
the instructions last mentioned, superseded those previously , 
in foree. The Orphan Chamber was abolished on the Ist 
March, 1884; from which date testate and intestate estates 
have been administered by executors testamentary and dative, 
appointed under the provisions of Ordinances, Nos. 104 and 
105. ‘The duties of the Orphan Chamber have been performed 
by the Master of the Supreme Court, under the provisions of 
the Ordinance, No. 105, and the affairs of that department 
are now in a course of pragressive liquidation. 

“The capital of the Orphan Chamber arose from monies 
invested at interest and belonging to minors, absent, or un- 
known persons, major heirs, or unpaid creditors. It was 
administered under the instructions above mentioned, and 
under the Ordinance, No. 42., until the 1st March, 1834, 
when it was paid over to the Master of the Supreme Court, 
by whem it continues to be administered, in virtue of the 
provisions of the Ordinance, No. 105, under the denomination 
of the ‘Guardian’s Fynd.’ As portions of this fund are 
repaid, they are, from time to time,,reinvested by the Master. 
The monies paid into this fund since March, 1834, consist of 
the inheritances-of minors, lunatics, and persons unkown or 
absent from the Colony. During the last ten yerrs it has 
been augmented by a sum of about 24,0002. On 30th June, 
1843, the fund amounted to 225,988/. 16s. 8§d., including 
the amount held in bonds, by usufructuaries (the survivor of 
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joint estates by the late Orphan Chamber, passed in bond for 
the filial portion of the minor children, and being allowed the 
usufruct or profits of the estate, was called the Usufructuary). 
Interest at the rate of gne per cent. less than the rate received, 
,is paid onthe moneys of minors and lunatics, and onc half the 
_ legal rate isallowed to absent or unknown heirs for a period 
of five years, Tf they remain so long absent or unknown. 

“The moneys of the Guardian’s Fund remaining unclaimed 
for & period of forty years, lapse to the Crown, and become 
payable to the Colonial Treasury. 

- © As interest was only, payable by the Orphan Chamber 
on the moneys belonging to minors, and as the capital con- 
sisted of moneys which belonged also to absent and unknown 
persons, major heirs, and unpaid creditors, on which no 

interest was allowed, the amount of interest derived from 
the capital invested necessarily exceeded the amount of 
interest paid; and from this excess of interest originated 
a fund, designated by Mr. Commissioner Dehwit ‘The 
private fund of the Orphan Chamber,’ which constituted 
part of the capital of the Chamber. The amount standing 
to the credit of this fund, at its first formation in 1698, was 
12s. 6d. On the 31st December, 1827, it had accumulated 
to the sum 40,3927, 28.11 d. From the period last men- 
tioned, when the further accumulation of the Private Fund 
was directed to be stopped, an excess of interest continued 
to arise as heretofore, for the reason already explained. 
That excess was denominated the ‘Profits of tke Private 
Fund,’ which designation it maintained until the Ist March, 
1834, from which period it has borne the appellation of 
‘Surplus Interest.’ The terms ‘Private Fund,’ ‘ Profits of 
the Private Fund,’ and ‘Surplus Interest,’ are thus syno- 
nymous, signifying the profits of thesestablishment, arising 
from an éxcess of the rinterest derived from the capital 
invested over the interest of the moneys paid to minors and 
others. * 

“ The ‘ Profits of the Private Fund’ were paid into the 
Folonial Treasury in aid of the general revenue, and the 
‘Surplus Interest,’ as # accrues, continues to be so paid. 
As po interest is allowegl to major heirs whose inheritance 
remained unclaimed, or to absent or unknown heirs, except 
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in the case already mentioned, namely, for a period of five 
years, if they remain so long absent or unknown, there will 
always be an excess of interest derived over the interest paid, 
exclusive of the amount of interest fone per cent.) aerived 
from the administration of the moneys of minors. . 

“ With the exception of some trifling suf which may 
he recovered hereafter, and which, when recovered, will be 
appropriated to the reduction of the balance of the debt, due 
by the Cape Government to the Home Government, on 
account of the debt contracted to the East India Company 
in 1825, the private fund may besconsidered to be disposed 
of. Of the sum of 40,3927. 2s, 113¢., which stood to its 
credit on 31st December, 1827, the sum of 10,0002. was 
deposited in the Discount Bank (now the Treasury), under , 
the order of the King in Council of the 24th November, 
1828, ‘There to remain as a security against any con- 
siderable loss which the Orphan Chamber may sustain in 
the administration of estates entrusted to its management,’ 
The sum of 16,3902. 5s. has been applied in part liquidation 
of the debt contracted to the East India Company. (It is 
necessary perhaps that I should here explain that the Cape 
Government borrowed 18,7501. of the East India Company 
in 1825, which has since deen repaid from the private fund? 
of the Orphan Chamber, excepting the balance of 2,3592. 15s.) 
The residue of the ‘ private fund’ (1,401. 178. 117d.) consists 
of 9,9162. Os. 24d. advanced by order of the Government to 
churches and other public bodies, and 4,085/ 17s. 94d. of 
losses sustained by the late Orphan Chamber in the admi- 
nistration of the funds entrusted to its management. For 
several years previous to 1828, the private fund had con- 
tributed to the support of various charitable institutions, 
namely,— =~ ® 

“ The Orphan House, * 

“ The Bible and School Commission, 

“ The Education Funds, 

“ The Clergymen’s Widows’ Fund; 
and it was in accordance with the same spirit that the 
advances above mentioned ere mde in aid of churches 
and other public establishments, .« ~ 7 

“The order of the King in Council of the 24th No- 


ss 7 


. 
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vember, 1828, directs the balance of the private fund to be 
appropriated to ‘the public service, and expended in works 
of public utility ;? and it having been so appropriated, it 
seems*desirable that #hose advances, as well as the losses 
-sustained, ‘should be set off against the fund, and this fund 
finally closet— At present it exhibits a state fictitious, both 
in its nature and amount. 

« Before alluding to the probable aid that may accrue 
fo the Colonial Government from the Guardian’s Fund, 
during the years 1844 and 1845, in liquidation of the 
Colonial debt, iteis necessary to explain a few of the items 
which, it is anticipated, may compose part of that aid. 

“ Mr. Dessin, formerly Sceretary to the Orphan Chamber, 
appointed the Orphan Chamber his legatee, directing that 

* the property bequeathed by bim should be appropriated to 
the support of that department. The Government having 
defrayed the cxpense of the department from the year 1808, 
and suceceded to its rights and obligations, there seems to 
be no valid reason to prevent the Government from claiming 
that bequest. 

“The Orphan Chamber was required to report to Go- 
yernment, evefy tenth year, the amount due to unknown 
persons. From the period of the ¢irst establishment of the 
Orphan Chamber, several sums have been paid to the Co- 
lonial Government, of moneys remaining unclaimed, and 
the last payment so made included part of the amount 
unclaimed up to December, 1821. In accordanoe with the 
instructions of the Chamber, a further sum, which had 
remained unclaimed for periods ranging from twenty to 
eighty years, was payable to Government by the late Orphan 
Chamber, in liquidation of the amounts remaining unclaimed 
on the 31st December, 1833, and in virtue of the provisions 
of the Ordinance, No.‘103, the amount that had lapsed 
under those instructions, previous to the abolition of the 
Orphan Chamber, is assumed to be payable into the Colonial 
Treasury ; there being no likelihood that any part of that 
“sam will ever be claimed, and if claimed the Government 
would remain answerable for the amount. 

+ Assuming from ‘aneestimate the Master of the Supreme 
Court has furnished, that the exccss of interest payable to 
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the Colonial Treasury, under the 35th Section of Ordinance 
No. 105, amounts, for the years 1844 and 1845, to the sum 
of 3,0002., the probable aid for those periods would be as 





follows, viz.:— a 2 . 
&. 
Excess of interest derivable fromthe Guardiga’s 
Fund, over the interest payable to minors 
and others . . : ‘ . F - 8,000 
Fees under Ordinances Nos. 104 and 105 . 500 
Amount of Dessin’s Legacy. * . 7 1,815 
Amount administered for unknewn persens . 7,000. 
, * €19,315 
Deduct ordinary revenue . i - 8,500 
Extraordinary aid, which can be applied in 
liquidation of the debt . 3 : . £8,815 





“ T do not calculate upon any aid from the private fund 
of the late Orphan Chamber, as the Master’s estimate shows 
that there ‘are some sums outstanding of that fund, and 
these when recovered will be appropriated inliquidation of 
the balance due on account of the debt contracted to the 
East India Company. 

“The fourth source is from the’ Prize Negro Fund. 
This fund originated thus :—Certain slaves, imported into 
this Colony in 1808, were released from slavery; but the 
parties who imported them were permitted to have them 
indentured to them for seven years. On the expiration of 
that period it was deemed advisable that they should be 
apprenticed out to different individuals for a farther period 
of seven years; and the moneys paid for their services by 
the respective masters to whom they were indentured were 
placed in the hands of the Fiscal, for the formation of a 
fund for the support of the negroes in old age or sickness, 
In 1822 these moneys were placed under the administration 
of the Orphan Chamber, and after accumulating there, they 
were deposited in the Savings’ Bank in August, 1831; and 
in April, 1839, the account and the funds were transferzed 
to the custody of the Government. It then amounted 
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to 2,5512. 10s. 93d. Of that sum 2,0007. was lent, on 
830th December, 1839, on a mortgage to the South African 
College, and 4001., on the 6th July, 1842, to the Cape 
Town’ School of Industry, on. interest at four per cent. 
- per annum, repayable at any time, upon three months’ notice 
.from the Gryernment; and the balance of the fand, viz. 
1511. 10s. 93d., was carried to the account of the Treasurer, 
in March, 1848. 

> & Asthere have been no claims upon this fund since it was 
transferred from the Savings’ Bank, the Government having 
in point of fact superseded the object intended at its foun- 
dation, by the admission into Somerset Hospital and Pauper 
Establishment of all candidates who would be eligible to be 
relieved from it, there can be no doubt of the propriety of 
the balance of the fund remaining to the credit of the 
public; but whether it would be politic to disturb its present 
disposition, and whether, if disturbed, greater injury would 
not, in a public point of view, accrue to the two insti- 
tutions, holding it on mortgage, than benefit to the Govern- 
ment by its acquisition, are questions worthy of serious con- 
sideration. My opinion is against any alteration at present, 
of this fund ag*invested. 

“The next sources of aid arise from advancas or dis- 
bursements made at different times by the Government on 
account of other Governments or individuals, which, although 
unpaid at this time, are repayable to the Colonial Treasury. 
By the enclosure No. 4, it will be seen that they-amount to 
2,8947. 12s, 11d. 

“.The result, then, of my Report upon the several services 


for defraying the Colonial debt stands thus :— me 
1. Recoverable securities in the hands of 
the Treasurer-General . t, - £5,630 8 03 
2. Recoverable arrea? taxes. Fs « 18,089 19 102 
8. Becoverable land rents. ‘ - 15,272 138 8 


4 The Guardian’s Fund and late Orphan 
Chamber . ‘ ‘ . - 8815 0 0 
* 5. Prize NegroFund . . . . 2,400 0 0 
6. Unpaid advances. . ‘ - 2,894 12 11 





. Making a Total £52,602 14 64 
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‘As the debt to be discharged amounts to89,482/.13s.74d., 
it is evident that the means enumerated will be deficient in 
the sum of 36,8792. 19s. 1d. 

“In the month of August last I brought the meas of 
redeeming the land rents under notice, with & view to. 
raise funds for liquidating this debt (see enclosur® No. 3). 
Your Excellency then expressed your concurrence in the 
scheme and your readiness to carry it out. The annual 
land rents on the books amount to something above 
14,000/., which at fifteen years’ purchase would produce 
210,0002. But it is not necessayy for the present object, 
that they should all be redeemed., The redemption of about 
40,0002 would be sufficient. It must at the same time be 
borne in mind that, although the revenue would be reduced 
by the measure to the extent of the annual value of the 
redcinptions effected, the interest of the debentures would be 
reduced in the same ratio. If it should be considered advis- 
able to allow all the quit rents to be redeemed, and apply 
the residue, after discharging the debt, to public works, to 
immigration, or to any other system of productive invest- 
ment which would tend to decrease the Government expen- 
diture (which is tantamount to an increased revenue), or 
which would have the effect of decreasing expenditure in 
commerce, trade, manufactures or labor, or of increasing 
the consumption of Colonial produce or dutiable imported 
articles, an increase of revenue, must, I doubt not, be very 
soon experienced equivalent to the loss of redeemed land rent, 

“It now only remains for me to point out to your Excel- 
lency the course to be pursued for raising the money imme- 
diately-tequired to cancel the outstanding notes. The sum 
requisite for that purpose is 71,0862. 

“I propose to issme debentures to the Master of the 
Supreme Court for the sum of 15,9002, which will absorb 
so much of the balance in his charge belonging to the Guar- 
dian’s Fund, as he considers will not be required to meet the 
public demands upon, These debentures should be tor 1002 
each, to bear interest at the rate of 52 per cent. per annum, * 
payable half yearly, and redeemable Yy the Goverument at 
any time on demand. > > 
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“ T have the Master’s authority to state that he cheerfully 
accedes to this proposition. 

« The balance of the sum (56,086/.) required in exchange 
for débentures shouldbe obtained in the manner directed by 
the Secretary of State; and if the Government should not in 
the first”inSance procure it at par, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum interest, tenders must be invited at a 
higher rate of interest, or, which is the same thing, for the 
debentures at a discount. Should these attempts fail, the 
new Government paper must then be issued to supply the 
deficiency, in such amovuts as may be requisite, in notes 
ranging iv-valuc from 52 to 1002. 

“The amount of outstanding notes in the Commissariat 
chest in Cape Town, yesterday, was 20,500/., and in the Com- 
missariat chest on the frontier, 15,0502 The remainder 
- of the notes (35,536/.) are in general circulation throughout 
the Colony, and it will be necessary for your Excellency to 
issue a notice declaring that the guarantee of Her Majesty’s 
Government that those notes shall be received by the Com- 
missariat in exchange for Treasury bills, at the rate of 
1012. 10s. Od. for every 1002. bill, upon the application of the 
parties requiring such bills, is withdrawn, and that, in future 
they will be received by the Commissariat Department on 
the same terms as specie. 

Some weeks since I instructed the Treasurer General 
to direct the several Civil Commissioners not to re-issue any 
of the old paper notes which might come into their public 
chests, but to transmit them to him. By this means and by 
the proposed Government notice, they will all, I imagine, 
be in possession of the Government very shortly. 

“It being of consequence to the Colonial revenue to 
relieve it. as far as practicable, from the payment of interest 
upon debentures, I would recommend your Excellency, 
since it would not be repuguant to the spirit of the instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government, not to accept more 
than 10, 0002. at present, in specie in. exchange for deben- 
tures, as that, with the money to be received from the 
Master, will be suffictent to purchase the notes now in the 
Commissariat chest in- Cape Town, and, as the remainder of 
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the notes hereafter accumulate in Cape Town, I would sug- 
gest to your Excellency to invite fresh tenders for such 
further sums of specie, from time to time, as may be 
requisite. Such a course will not onty be benefigial to the 
revenue, but will prevent that inconvenience to the com- 
munity which a sudden withdrawal from circuls#on of specie 
equal to the whole amount of notes to be redeemed, would 
certainly occasion. It will also remove the necessity of 
issuing any of the new Government notes, which, in my 
opinion, is very essential, tending as such an issue inevitably 
will, to disturb the pecuniary transactions ef the Colony and 
its circulating medium. It must be borne in mind that, 
whatever number of new notes should now be issued by the 
Government, they must be withdrawn from circulation so 
soon as the debt is discharged; aud this I estimate will be 
effected within a period not exceeding two years. 

“Tn order to avoid the inconvenience to which mercan- 
tile or other parties might be subjected by an entire and 
sudden suspension of the Commissary General’s drafts upon 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, in 
exchange for the Government paper upon its cancellation, 
Her Majesty’s Government have issued the necessary 
directions, which will b> notified to the public by the 
Deputy Commissary General. 

“In my estimate of the ways and means for liquidating 
the debt, your Excellency will perccive that I have not 
caleulatedupon any surplus ordinary revenue for that pur- 
pose. My silence upon this point must not, however, be 
construed unfavourable. My opinion, from the insight I 
have alteady obtained is, that the revenue is susceptible of 
improvement, and the expenditure of retrenchment. But 
this is neither the tie nor the place to entcr,upon the 
subject. In March next, when the “estimates for the service 
of the year 18145 are laid before the Legislative Council, I 
shall be prepared upon it. x 

“TJ will take the, liberty of adding but one remark more, 
as the law of the Colony now stands, the limitation in point” 
of time, for a creditor demanding aild suing his debtor for 
-his debt, is one-third of a century. "From what I have seen 
of the operation of that law, it worke harshly, in my opinion, 
and roquires to be amended. Instances have vome before 
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me Officially of demands having been made upon debtors, or 

their sureties, and legal proceedings instituted, after a lapse 

of twenty years, without any demand whatever for payment 

having been made in the interval. Such a course could not 
~ be pursued in England, excepting upon specialities. Simple 
- contract dekts would be exempted. The English statute of 

limitations very properly protects a debtor, unless his 

creditor makes demand and uses due diligence to recover 

his debt at short intervals. A law founded upon a similar 

principle should, I think, obtain here for all debts, whether 

Government or ctherwise,.contracted after its promulgation. 

It could nat, of course, have an ex post facto operation, nor 

is it necessary, perhaps, that it should. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your Excellency’s 
“Most obedient humble servant, 
“ (Signed) Joun Mon tacu.” 


From this statement and from documents in ex- 
planation and confirmation of it, it must be allowed 
that on Mr. Montagu’s entering on office, although 
successful steps had been taken for the diminution of 
the Colonial debt, a vigorous investigation of the 
available resources of the Colony was still required to 
remove it altogether. The most persevering appli- 
cation was given by Mr. Montagu to this important 
task, and it was speedily crowned with success : for 
in less than three years there was a surplus revenue, 
opening out the long closed prospect of improvement, 
and prosperity. 

The measures adopted by Mr. Montagu were, 
for (for, perspicuity’s sake, it may be well to reca- 
pitulate the proposals laid down in the statement) :— 

1. By collecting arrears of taxes due by the inha- 
bitants of Cape Town and other divisions of the 
Colony. : 

2. By collecting arrears of land rents. 
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3. By appropriation of unclaimed sums from a 
Colonial Fund, called the “ Guardian’s Fund.” 

4, By using a balance of a fund called the “ Prize 
Negro Fund.” ’ ae aes 

5. By application of sums, advanced at different~ 
times on account of other governments oiindividuals, 
but repayable to the Colonial Treasury. 

6. By the redemption of land rents. by 

These measures were not only advised by 

Mr. Montagu, but for the most partevigorously car- 
ried into effect by him, under the governors Sir 
George Napier and Sir P. Maitland; and des- 
patches* from the Secretary of State for the Co- , 
lonies, and from Sir George Napier, show that they 
viewed them as most able and satisfactory ; and 
that they entertained the highest estimation of 
Mr. Montagu’s services and talents, The influence of 
these measures on the Colony was most evident: a 
new life seemed to be infused into it, and confidence 
and spirit were awakened in the public mind. 
Those who had long looked upon all improvement 
and progress at the Cape as hopeless were now 
encouraged to believe, that it had resources for ad- 
vancement, and that there was a stirring and prompt 
mind there which could give impetus and a right 
direction to those resources. The Colony once free 
from debt, and its available revenue being vigilantly 
administered, a degire for enterprize began quickly 
to manifest itself, and this desire found ready aid in 
the extensive and bold designs of the Secretary. 

The first great improvement, which soon resulted 
from the new moeasure, was the increase of the 
‘revenue ; this went on steadily improving til, in 
1852, it had more than doubled what it amounted to 


* See Appendix, 
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in 1834, and nearly attained to one hundred thousand 
pounds in excess of what it reached in the year of 
Mr. Montagu’s taking office. This will be seen from 


the.subjoined tabular view :— 
t 


Comparative Statement of the Revenue of the Colony of the 


Cape of Good Hope in the Years 1834, 1843, and 1852. 


pt lonp eh | ee ee 























EADS OF REVENUE. 1834. 1843. 1852, 
£n ad, £ & a £ ad, 
Customs, dues, and ehachigs 15,778 2 5 | 75,190 18 10 |152,281 17 7% 
Land sales afid sales of ’ 612 16 103 
one coremment, Pro-}} 2,550 12 53} 5,823 14 5} {S16 6 6 
Generel direct taxes , +| 18,067 4 2 2,767 16 8 
Land revenue . 5 «| 9170 5 84) 14,749.13 43] 17,617 7 0 
Portdnes .{ 1,674 15 104] 2,028 1 10 
‘Rents, exclusive of Jands z 271 17:11 834 11 2h 229 6 11 
Transfer dues . : 9,422 7 23/ 18,512 12 114] $1,551 12 08 
Auction dues. : «{ 10,808 0 53] 15,108 1 64] 21,185 8 49 
Tolls and ferries . -| 2,780 8 OF} 8,013 18 4} 
Market duea . .{ 8,611 12 84 3412 4} 26 0 4% 
Licenses, &e., in British 2,284 0 ¥ 
Kafraria } a te » 
Stamps and stamped licenses 16,465 18 93] 19,288 12 5}) 19490 16 8 
Postage . 3,963 6 8 8,570 17 114] 14,364 10 1% 
Fines, fees, and forfeitures . 7,102 7 8$| 6,184 12114] 7,076 17 64 
= eimbursements in aid of - 
w, expenses, &e, } 616 16 103 472 1 8}} 4,958 8 0 
Interest on moneys, Dis- 
counts of the late Go-)/ 9,048 5 43} 8,085 17 6 118 7 10e 
vernment Bank 
Special receipts -| 2,855 8 8 | 263311 6 65 4 6 
Tithes on colonial produce «| 4,898 5 2} oa 
£118,477 10 5$/178,204 15 13) 275,547 14 64 
Revenue from guano . £53,050 0 0 
& Public works paid for from the Colonial ine 1st January, 
1848, to 814i December, 1852 . . . . 65,603 
Roads, streets, and bridges ditto ditto ditto . 227,989 
bs 298,592 


_ From this statement it will be observed that in 
addition to the improved state of the revenue, from 
January 1843 to December 1852, 293,592/. were 
expended by the Colonial Treasury on public works, 
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which sum is quite distinct from the rates levied 
under the Road Ordinance. 

The next improvement discernible from the vigi- 
lant manner in which Mr. Monfagu administered, 
under the Governor, the affairs of the Colony was a 
retrenchment of expenditure. In the published 
Minutes of the Governor submitting the financial 
arrangements for 1845, one year after Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s entering on office, it is stated “that the expen- 
diture for 1845 as compared with 1842 was reduced 
9,791. 14s. 2d., while there wasan augmentation of re- 
venue in 1845 over the year 1844 of 10,7902. 115. 0d.; 
and this, notwithstanding the abolition of the port 
dues, and the relinquishment of turnpike tolls by 
the Central Board which together amounted to 
5,500,” * 

But one of the greatest advantages arising to the _ 
Colony from the removal of the debt which so long 
cramped its energies and retarded its progress, and 
from the prudent and economical administration of 
its resources, was soon perceived in there being at 


* The following statement will show how far in different years the 
actual revenue exceeded the estimate. 
. 1843—£8,300 7 2 
1844— 57,036 19 8 
1846— 15,651 0 0 (*) 
~ 1847— 56,462 0 0 (4) 
1849— 12,292 0 0 @) 

(‘) The diminution in this year from the preceding is accounted for 
in the Governor’s “ Finance Minute ” by the Kafir war lessening amount 
received from auction dues, land rents, transier dues, stamps, and sales 
of land. 

(?) In the Governor’s published “Finance Minute” for the year, the 
increase is again accounted for “from custome’, auction, and *ransfer 
dues, postage and land sales, all indicating a gradual but steady return 
of internal prosperity after the ravages of a diaastrous war.” 

() Decrease accounted for in Governor's minute from “ diminution 
in customs’ collection (only temporary) ard Yand sales from local 
causes.” 4 
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the disposal of the Government an accumulating 
surplus revenue, to be applied not only for the 
reclaiming or rather the subduing, the external face of 
the ‘country, but flso for the increase of its popu- 


" lation, and for its moral and religious advancement. 


» 


This ‘is clearly shown by an examination of the 
Financial Minutes of Expenditure, for the years 
1844 and following ; in which arrangements are pro- 
jected for extensive outlays on roads, increased 
postal communicatior., education, religious establish- 
ments, immigration, and other undertakings of ge- 
neral utility to the Colony. Of most of these improve- 
ments we shall speak more fully in subsequent chap- 


ters; of immigration, a few remarks, in this, may 


suffice. 

In the Governor's published Minute, headed 
“ Immigration,” 1844, we have the following impor- 
tant observations :— : 


“T lately suggested to you to apply a portion of the 
surplus revenue, which appears in the estimate before you, 
to immigration, and which I am of opinion should be from 
the United Kingdom. I believe we all agree in the import- 
ance of this object. I am, therefore, desirous of submitting 
for your consideration the views of my Government upon it, 
that I may obtain your advice and assistance in concerting a 
scheme of immigration, calculated to develop the resources 
of this Colony, without hazarding any serious derangement i in 
its social relations. 

“tT am of opinion that care should be taken in directing 
immigration to this Celony, that’ the number of immigrants 
arriving at one time do not exceed the means of immediate 
employment, on fair terms, in the various branches of labor 
and sxill to which they have been trained. I am also of 
opinion, that unless the condition of ‘the immigrant be im- 
proved in the same ~“Aatio, that his employer is benefited by 
his labor, the systém -will be defective, and I am further of 
opinion, that unless. we import both character and intel- 
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ligence with the labor the advantages realized will not be 
commensurate with the expense incurred. 

“ To ensure, as far as practicable, the beneficial application 
of your funds to the importation of superior and intelligent 
immigrants, I propose to establish three rates of bounty, 
corresponding in amount to the qualifications of the three 
following classes of immigrants :— . 

“For the first Class, which should consist of superigr 
or first rate farm servants, farm overseers, shepherds, me- 
chanics, domestic servants and master workmen of every 
trade, (between the ages of 25 to 48,) I proposé to allow a 
bounty of 157. for every single male or female, and.22/. 10s. 
for a married couple, with an additional allowance of 51. for 
each of their children (not excceding three in number) 
above the age of 10 years. 

“ For the secund Class, which should consist of ordinary, 
or second rate, persons, of the same trades and occu- 
pations as are enumerated in the first class, I propose for 
each single male or female, between the ages of 18 and 40, 
a bounty of 12/., and for a married couple, one of 181, 
with an additional allowance of 4J. for each child of their 
family (not exceeding three in number) above the age of 
10 years. i) 

“For the third Class, which should consist of laborers 
only, and between the ages of 18 and 40, I propose a bounty 
of 10/. for every single male or female, and of 152, for a 
married couple, with an allowance of 34. for each of their 
children (not exceeding three in number) above the age of 
10 years,” 


The *necessity of immigration was perceived by 
Mr. Montagu, from his first arrival in the Colony, 
and it was a project continually before him, although 
many circumstances served to hinder its being carried 
into effect, until the arrival of Sir H. Smith, as 
governor, in whose published minute laid before the . 
Legislative Council in 1848, we have the long pro- 
posed plan referred to as being about to have a fair 
trial. Sir H. Smith’s project was to this effect :-— 
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“T propose to devote the sum of 16,000/. in the course of 
the year 1849, to the introduction of emigrants from Great 
Britain and Ireland into the Colony. It is needless for me 
to explain to you the advantages which will result from this 
vote, as it will ensure the provision of useful agricultural 
laborers, for the country districts. Arrangements will be 
made for sending out from England eight ships, with about 
200 statute emigrants, in each, in the course of next year, 
or one every six weeks. These ships, I propose, shall be 
punctually dispatched on the days fixed, so that the period of 
their arrival mzy be securely calculated upon, and arrange- 
ments wi'l be made for distributing the emigrants throughout 
the agricultural districts of the Colony, and I anticipate so 
much advantage from this measure, that I shall earnestly 
press it upon the attention of the Secretary of State.” 


For nearly three years immigration to the Cape 
was carried on both extensively and successfully, for 
in that period nearly 1,700 new settlers were-added 
to the labor of the Colony ; and these as soon as they 
were landed found ready and lucrative employment. 
In consequence of the breaking out of theKafir war, 
and from the more glittering attractions to the “Gold 
Fields” of Australia, throwing into the background 
the quiet and healthy pastoral occupations of the 
Cape, emigration from the mother country to 
Southern Africa, has been for a time suspended. 

The great necessity for immigration at the time 
when it was strenuously recommended to tle Home 
Government by Sir P. Maitlang, was thus urged in 
a despatch from His Excellency to the Seeretary for 
the Colonies :— 


“My reason for appropriating a portion of the public 
revenue to this purpose was, because*I felt convinced that 
the necessity of the Cglony required it. The want of servants 
of every description is greatly felt, more especially domestic 
servants, whose demands for Wages are exorbitantly hich. 
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The demand also for laborers is so much greater than can be 
supplicd, that many public as well as private works are sus- 
pended from inability to procure them. In order to convey 
to you some idea of the insufficiency of labor, I need only 
mention that although the Road Commissioners* advertize 
for laborers at two shillings a day, and the rations* stated ~ 
in the margin, with accommodation, they are unable to 
obtain more than 250 men throughout the Colony. They 
would gladly employ more than double that number in*the 

* course of two or three months if they could engage them on 
those terms, but there is no prospect of their being able to 
do so at present.” 


.. 


Such was the necessity for immigration as felt 
ten years ago, a necessity which a variety of circum- , 
stances now renders more urgent than ever. If there 
is to be continued peace and security in the Eastern 
Division of the Colony, it must be by the steady 
increase and industry of a European population. 
The whole of Upper and Lower Albany, with its 
healthy climate and agricultural capabilities, invites 
a numerous population, who there might “eat bread 
without scarceness,” and rise, as many of the settlers 
have risen, to prosperity and competence, if not to 
affluence. ‘The wide-stretching and romantie country, 

‘ capable cf any degree of cultivation, lying round the 
Amatola region, whose rich soil and genial sun cause 
the fryits of the ground to dispense with all care and 
labor save the reaping and ingathering, offers a pure 
atmosphere and a tranquil peaceful home to thousands 
upon thousands, if the tide of.emigration vould be 
poured into it as the most sure and philanthropic 
barrier against further and future Kafir inroads. 
The extensive district of Natal with its almost tropical 
luxuriance, and with its immense resources, lies well” 

* Rations:—1} 1b. beef or mutton ; 13]b. wheaten bread ; 2 oz. rice; 
$ 02. salt. 
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nigh useless, notwithstanding all its capabilities of 
abundance, from the dearth of steady, industrious, 
improving labor ; and only waits for an enterprizing 
increase of colonists to make it “a land flowing with 
‘milk and honey.” In the Western Division, the 
newly discovered and inexhaustible copper mountains 
of Namaqualand, which give prospect of finding em- 
ployment and wealth for tens of thousands, must, 
without 9 far greater accession of laborers ,than the 
Cape can at present supply, remain comparatively 
unworked, and- with their rich veins for the most part 
unexplored. Yet, in the last few years, there has 
- rather been emigration from the Cape than immi- 
gration to it ; many of the best mechanics and .most 
enterprizing laborers have been lured, by the Midas- 
like properties of Ballarat ‘and Bendigo: (the supposed 
capability of turning all they touch to gold) to 
forego health with peaceful labor, — plenty with a 
genial clime,—a happy settlement for their children 
with all the increasing advantages of morality, edu- 
cation and religion,—to seek “hasty riches,” which 
thousands of them never find, and which} if found, 
have in many cases been the irremediable destruction 
of their imprudent possessors. . 

But to return to the more immediate subject of 
this chapter, “The Financial Resources of the 
Colony,” from which we have digressed. It should 
here be stated, that the increase in the revenue was 
not by an illiberal or-parsimonious curtailment of any 
expenditure which was necessary to uphold the effici- 
ency or character of the public administration, but by 

.a watchful consideration how the products and capa- 

“bilities of the Colory could be turned to the best 
account. oo 

Mataaas, an island near the coast of the Colony 


« 
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in Saldanha Bay, has been for centuries the resort of 
sea-birds, and is almost inexhaustible in its supplies 
of guano; this, which had been utterly useless for 
ages, has within the last ten year’s brought in a very 
considerable revenue ; so much so that in one of the 
xovernor’s minutes we find this statement :— 


“A fortunate addition has been made to our resources by 
the sale of guano; by the aid of which I have been able to 
liquidate, since the Ist of January 1844, claims and demands 
upon you to the extent of 145,597% 14s. Oa’ 


By the abolition of port dues, the Customs’ Re- 
turns were also considerably instrumental in adding 
to the revenue ; for from another of the Governor’s 
minutes, we read :— 


“T am happy to inform you, that since the abolition of 
port dues, the increase in the Customs’ Revenue has fully 
compensated for the actual loss of them; and other advan- 
tages have accrued to the Colony in the increased amount of 
shipping’ which has visited its ports. From the returns 
furnished by the Collectoy of Customs it will appear, that, on 
comparison of the vessels entered inwards during the eighteen 
months prior to the abolition of the port dues, with the eigh- 
teen subsequent months, there has been an increase in favor 
of the latter period of 107 vessels, or 47,744 tons, exclusive 
of tlic vessels connected with the guano trade, which have 
amounted during the same period to 215 vessels, or 60,583 
tons.’ 


Such then were sothe of the masterly suggestions 
and arrangements of Mr. Montagu to improve the 
financial condition of the Colony ; arrangements 
which caused the Governor to write to the Seéretary 
of State, Lord Stanley, July 1844 :— . 


“T am happy in being enabled te assure your Lordship, 
that the revenue is now well egliected throughout the 
Colony ; that all the financial arrangements are upon a sound 
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and healthy footing, and that there is no probability of the 
collections falling again into arrears in any branch of the 
service. The expenditure is narrowly watched, and as the 
system of advance to the public functionaries to provide for 
the‘ wants of their departments has been abolished, no ex- 
. pense can consequently be now incurred, until the propriety 
of it has been submitted for my consideration and approval.” 


‘In 1843, the acknowledged debt to the Home 
Government alone, was near upon 183,000 In the 
year 1845,*the Governor was able to state to the 
Legislative Council :— 

“Tt is very gratifying to me to announce to you, that by 
providing, as you will perceive I have done, for the payment 
in 1846 of the probable balance which there will be against 
the revenue on the 31st December next, viz.: 15,8922. 149. 5d. 
the Colony will be free from debt, as I am not aware of any 
other claim upon it than those already mentioned.” 


This, and other rapid and most advantageous 
changes in the entire management and progress of 
the Colony, soon raised up the flagging energies of a 
long prostrate industry, and gave fresh vigor to an 
enfeebled spirit of advancement. Private undertak- ° 
ings were now spurred on by public projects; com- 
merce found a more encouraging mart than it had 
heretofore done, through the ports of the Colony; 
agriculture, hitherto well nigh confined to districts, 
and cramped to the unimproved implements and cus- 
toms of former ages, began to ingrease and transport 
its produce over new-formed roads, to meet demands 
beyond a home consumption; additional banks were 
opened; insurance companies multiplied; importa- 
_tions for the improvement of famming stock, and 
“merchandize for domestic convenience and adorn- 
ment, were rapidly introduced; in a word, the Cape 
awoke from its slumber; the cloud which long rested 
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over it like the vapory masses on its Table Mountain 
passed away; and it now bids fair, from its spirit of 
enterprise, and from recent mineral discoveries, to 
become one amongst the most important of, the 
British dependencies; and this onward movement 
was in a great measure called out and impelled by 
the energetic and stirring spirit of. oné man, of 
-whom an influential local paper gave, a few years 
back (on the naming of a new road the “Montagu 
Pass”), the following just andediscerning testimony :— 


“The people of George, with honest gratitude, have 
singled out, for a mark of honour, that officer to whom, 
above all others, the colonists are indebted for the physical > 
improvements of their country, and for the prospect of: its 
indefinite extension. Mr. Montagu began by laying a broad 
foundation in a sound system of finance. In the course of 
a few years,—it may not be incorrectly said, in the course 
of a few months,—he reduced the monetary affairs of the 
Government to a state of perfect simplicity, and, without 
imposing burdensome taxes, paid off all its debts, those 
debts which had been so long pleaded as an excuse for 
inactivity, and which threatened at one time to scal the 
Cape down in irreclaimable barbarism,’’* 


In ascribing the conception and undertaking of 
these improvements to Mr. Montagu, we are far 
from wishing to detract from the merit or ability of 
othéts who were his co-adjutors or co-operators; and 
in fact, as in the instance of the talented Surveyor- 
General, Colonel Mitchell, the successful. engineers 
and skilful accomplishers, of undertakings belonging 
to their various departments; nor do we lose sight 
of, or wish to pass over in silence, the able chief 
administration of those governors, who, of late years, 
by their talents, energies, and*devotion to the inte- 


* South African Commercial Advertiser. Dee, 15, 1847, 
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rests of the Colony, have done so much for its stable 
prosperity and commercial advancement. The names 
and services of Sir G. Napier, Sir P. Maitland, Sir 
H. Pottixger, and Sir Harry Smith, are too well 
known, and too universally acknowledged, to be 
extenuated by honest commendations bestowed on 
an officer of their government, whose zeal and rare 
qualifications they all discerned, and on which they 
wisely and unjealously confided. We view the mea- 
sures of Mr. Montagu,¢in relation to the governors 
under whom he acted, exactly in the light in which 
they were well set forward in a Cape publication, on 
«the departure of Sir P. Maitland from the Colony. 
Whilst reviewing the wise and successful adminis- 
tration of that governor, the writer observes :— 


“ Under Sir P. Maitland’s government the public debt 
was paid off, and the utmost soundness and clearness in- 
troduced into the system of currency and revenuc. Of 
the public works finished with dispatch, or begun and 
carricd forward with unprecedented energy, under his go- 
vernment, or of his attention to the various departments, 
it would argue insensibility to the public welfare, as well as 
ingratitude to a public benefactor, not to join in offering 
our heartiest thanks to the man under whose auspices sO 
many of them have been completed, begun, or amply pro- 
vided for by the prospective regulations of the most just 
and equitable character. It is true that Sir Peregrine, ag well 
as Sir George Napier in the last months of his government, 
had the inestimable advantage of Mr. Montagu’ 8 services at 
the head of the Colonial Office ; but ft is also well known 
that Sir Peregrine devoted his mind steadily to the course 
of publit business, and his despatches prove that his union 
with Mr.eMontagu, in the numerous services rendered to 
the Colony, was one of intelligent convictién and enlightened 
confidence. Among the Pest services a governor can render 
to a colony is to discern, merit, and give his open-hearted 
confidence to able public servants. Mr. Montagu’s merits, 
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S 
so far from cancelling or detracting from the merits of his 
chief, reflect upon them all their lustre.’’* 


It is pleasing to know, that at the commence- 
ment of Mr. Montagu’s symptoms of serious illness, 
and when it was thought absolutely necessary for 
his restoration that he should not resume his heavy 
and responsible duties at the Cape, Sir Peregrine, 
with the generous frankness of a soldier, and with 
the self-forgetting charity of a good man, sent un- 
asked, as we believe, the following open acknow- 
ledgment to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, then 
Colonial Secretary :— 


“During my adininistration of the government of the 
Colony Mr. Montagu held the same office that he now helds, 
and I can truly say that I found in him a most honourable, 
hard-working, and able coadjutor. A vastly improved system 
of convict discipline and labor, and great improvements in 
the road and financial departments, were at that time ac- 
knowledged and commended by the Secretary of State, 
and with these the recoyery of an old and almost forgotten 
debt of more than a quarter of a million paid into the 
Imperial Treasury by the colony; all of which were mainly, 
and of the latter I might say wholly, attributable to the 
services af Mr, Montagu.” 


* South African Commercial Advertiser. Jan, 20, 1847. 
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« CHAPTER Iv. 


PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES. 


‘s POSITION OF MR. MONTAGU AT TUE CAPE COLONY, —— HOSPITALITY. — 
LOSSES IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND.—NOBLE CONDUCT UNDER HIS DIFFI- 
CULTIES,—LETTER TO SIR J, STEPHEN, DETAILING LIS EMBARRASS- 
-MENTS.— INTERESTING MEMORANDUM.-—LETTER TO SIR P, MAITLAND 
EXPLAINING {118 PAINFUL CIRCUMSTANCES, AND THE INADEQUACY OF 
HIS SALARY TO ENABLE HIM TO EXTRICATE HIMSRL¥.—LETTER TO 
LORD BTANLEY.~— FAVORABLE TESTIMONY TO MR, MONTAGU’S SER- 
VICES FROM GOVERNORS SIR P, MAITLAND, SIR H, POTTINGER AND 
SIR II, SMITH, SECONDING APPLICATION FOR INCREASE OF 8ALARY.— 
CONSIDERATE RECEPTION OF HIS APPLICATION BY EARL GREY.—1IS 
LORDSHIP’S ANNOUNCEMENT TO SIR ye SMITH, THAT AN INCREASE 
MAD BEEN GRANTED.—LETTER OF ACKNOWBEDGMENT FROM MR. MON- 
TAGU TO SIR H. SMITH.—OPINION IN THE COLONY OF THE JUSTNESS 
OF THIS GRANT. 


Wuus Mr. Montagu was applying all his ener- 
gies to rectify the financial difficulties of the Cape 
Colony, as shown in the preceding chapter, his own 
pecuniary affairs were becoming, as he had Smti- 
cipated, seriously embarrassed. , From the high 
sense of fublic duty, aud with the full apprehension 
that his leaving Van Diemen’s Land, at the particular 
crisis When he did, would entail on him. and his 
family heavy property losses, he had entered on the 
dffice of Colonial Se etary for the Cape of Good 
Hope; nor had he on entered on it before his 


worst fears were realized. 
e 
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On his arrival at the Cape, he had fixed his 
residence a few miles from Cape Town, and en- 
deavored to maintain that position which he con- 
ceived the importance and public‘hature of his office 
required. Sir. P. Maitland, for a considerable por- 
tion of his governorship, was absent on the frontier, 
engaged in the Kafir war, and on Mr. Montagu it 
mainly fell to receive and entertain the numerdus 
visitors and strangers who arrived almost weekly 
in the Colony from England, Indm, and other 
quarters. It was not simply from a desire of form- 
ing acquaintances, or of carrying out a spirit of 
open-housed urbanity, that he frankly and courte- . 
ously received those who were introduced to him 
(though in the generous feeling of showing hospi- 
tality he gave place to none); but it was from the 
impression that, in his official capacity, this was 
required of him; and also with the belief, that his 
dutics would be most efficiently and intelligently 
discharged by a free and frequent intercourse with 
persons of various®views, and from different coun- 
tries; and it was surprising what 4 compass of 
information, with regard to what was transpiring 
in distart places, he thus acquired, and what a 
largeness of view he was capable of entertaining 
on political and diplomatic subjects, by his acquaint- 
ancé and communication with passers to-and fro 
from various parts of the world. By reason of the 
office which he filled, and from the reputation he 
had already attained, almost every vessel, that 
arrived brought in it persons bearing letters and 
introductions to him; and from private generosity, | 
as well as on public grounds, he considered it neces- 
sary to show what kindness and. reception he was 
able to all thus recommended” ito his kind offices ; 
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and he felt convinced that if he did not do this, 
much of the influence of his office would be lost, 
He soon found, however, that his salary from the 
Government was far from adequate to allow of a 
large exercise of hospitable liberality; nevertheless, as 
" long.as he had reason to believe that he had private 
means he entrenched considerably upon them, in 
oraer to uphold the influence of his position, But 
immediately the information reached him of hig 
losses in Van Diemen’s Land, his course was, at 
once, promptly and decidedly taken. Much as he 
- felt’ the necessity of hospitality, he knew that of 
honesty to be far more constraining ; and he was 
by no means one who would preserve the appear- 
ance of his public character at the risk of his private 
one, . 

The statements which he received from Van 
Diemen’s Land were such as would have over- 
powered one of less energy and personal determina- 
tion than himself. He heard, not only that his 
private means were exhausted, @ué that a debt of 

- 11,000/7.* wa’ lying against him. When he left 
Van Diemen’s Land in 1842, he fully expected he 
had a competence whereon to educate his family 
most liberally, and also to leave ample means for 
their support until they had attained professions, or 
were otherwise settled in life; but, instead of this, 
he received the intelligence that, as far as his 
pecuniary resources were concerned, he was a ruined 
man ;, that a large debt was spreading a toil of 
difficulties around his path from which the economy 
and struggle of years would scarcely extricate him. 

Under these circumstances, his purpose was at 
once fixed to be “obstinately just,” and to meet his 

_ This he eubsequently found to amount to 21,0002. 
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difficulties resolutely as an honest man. He cur- 
tailed his expenses ; disposed of carriage and horses, 
and whatever he could not scrupulously look upon 
as necessary. He gave up his residence, in’ the 
country, and took one in the immediate vicinity of 
Cape Town, whence he might walk into his office 
daily. He*withdrew his eldest son from Oxford, 
where he gave promise of much distinction ; and his 
second son from a profession which held out to him 
considerable prospects. In short, in every way, he 
denied himself and his family not only present, but 
future advantages, in order that, if he left them no 
other patrimony, he might, at least, commit to them 
the legacy of a just and honest name. From this 
time forth, considerably more than half his income 
was systematically reserved ; and he put his hard- 
earned means under a kind of moral sequestration, 
devoting every product of curtailment, and every 
exactment wrung from the strictest economy, to the 
discharge of his debt, This was indeed a trying 
position ! “for while he was, by his vigilance and 
economic arrangements, saving the British and 
Colonial Treasuries some thousands of pounds 
annually, -he was tasting the bitterness of seeing 
his family under reverses, and the res angusta domi 
robbing them of those early advantages which no 
after years have been able to supply. It cannot be 
denied that his appgintment to the Cape, from the 
scrupulous attention he devoted to relieve'it from 
embarrassment, saved to the Government, two 
hundred thousand -pounds in three years, —but it 
ruined him, and has left his widow and his younger 
children penniless: the Colonial debt he labored ” 
day and night to discharge ; but: while all his exer- 
tions were being thus publicly directed, his personal 
. ¥ 
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sacrifices were great; and brought on him’a burden 
of liabilities which he just lived, and only lived, to 
see discharged. 

_The-nature ofzhis pecuniary difficulties, as well 
as some of the features of his character, will be 
readily perceived and understood from a, letter which 
he addressed at this time to Mr. (now Sir James) 
St&phen, the Under-Secretary of State. 


“Cape of Good Hope, 
“28th March, 1848. 

“ My dear Mr. Stephen, —I am aware that in thus address- 
ing you upon a subject connected with my official position, I 
depart from a course you deem the most proper, but the novelty 
- of my case and my desire not to intrude unnecessarily upon 
Lord Stanley will, I trust, excuse me with you. If after perus- 
ing my letter you are of opinion that the contents may, 
through your medium, be made known to his Lordship, you 
will much oblige me by communicating them—but, if you feel 
that I ought to address his Lordship more directly or not at 
all, I will be guided by your suggestion, and, in either case, you 
will I hope pardon the trouble I shall have occasioned, and 
commit this paper to the fire. The @uth is I am not confi- 
dent that I am permitted to bring the subject of this letter 
under the notice of the Secretary of State, and hence my 
hesitation. " 

“You are fully aware of the treatment I have received, 
and I am equally sensible of Lord Stanley’s kind inten- 
tions towards me in placing me here, and repairing, so far 
as he had the power, the losses which flowed to me from 
that treatment. L 

“But his Lordship is not aware, nor was I myself till 
within the last few months, of the absolute pecuniary ruin 
that treatment has been mainly instrumental in entailing 
upon me and my family. It has swept from me all that I 
- had; it has suddenly deprived me of the little patrimony I 
possessed ; it has obliged me to lower the prospects of my 
two eldest sons by withdrawing them from professions for 
which they had, for some years been educating, and it will, 
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I fear, involve me in debt, from which I sce no chance of 

extricating myself. All these effects you will, I am sure, 

admit are not my due, after twenty years honorable and 

zealous public service, and that I ought not to suffer them 

simply because it was thought proper to suspend me “for 

conduct, which Lord Stanley has, after a severe scrutiny, 
" pronounced to, be without blame. 

“J have inserted upon the accompanying paper the pecu- 
niary losses I have suffered. 3 

“Those already incurred have taken from me every penny 
of private property I previously possessed, amd my liabilities 
will I fear involve me in much debt. 

“ Under such a state of affairs I have been obliged, partly 
on the score of health, to remove my eldest son, who is just 
twenty, from Oxford, where he had been for nearly two 
years, and would, had-his health improved in due time, have 
returned and taken holy orders ; and my second son, who is 
eighteen, and was to have sailed from here this month to go 
to Cambridge with attainments, which his tutors lave assured 
me, would, in all probability, have procured for him the 
highest honors there, has been obliged to relinquish that 
intention, and has abandoned the bar for which I had des- 
tined, and had been qdudating him. He and his brother 
must now turn their thoughts to more humble but more 
speedily remunerative employments. 

“Tf, however, my difficulties could be removed by these 
or any othér measures within my control, I should not feel 
justified in bringing my disasters under Lord Stanley’s notice, 
I should bear with them patiently. But it is otherwise. 
Independently of my gloomy pecuniary prospects, as con- 
nected with the private means which I lately had, my financial 
difficulties arising from”my present public situation are be- 
coming very great. 

“When Lord Stanley added 300/. a year to my (fficial 
Income, by bestowing upon me my present office, I gm sure 
he believed, as well #s myself, that the increase of income é 
was, in truth, even greater than the difference in figures 
shewed, from the advantages the Cape was supposed to possess 
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over Van Diemen’s Land, in various ways. Experience has, 
however, undeccived me. 


“ There are two or three causes here which work a con- 
traryrresult ; and whigh I will take leave to notice. 

“Tn the fingf place, the visitors (public men) of all nations, 
who constantly call at this Port, are very numerous. The 
duty and expense of paying suitable attention to such persgns 
falls, of course chiefly on the Governor. But the public 
officers, whose official standing obliges them to offer civilities 
to the persons in question, have to keep up larger establish- 
ments than weuld otherwise be required, the expense of 
which, owing particularly to the enormous charge for ser- 
vants’ wages, and the number of them which their somewhat 
independent habits force us to employ, far exceeds anything 
I could have contemplated. 

“With the exception of butcher's meat, provisions of 
every kind, more particularly the articles requisite for enter- 
taining, are exceedingly high, and house rent is, at least, 
treble what it would be in England. Housekeeping here, in 
every way, is very much greater than I had imagined, or 
than it is understood to be by those who have not tried it. 

“In the next place the climate of Cape Town is, from the 
peculiar position of the place, very injurious to health during 
four or five months in the year, and makes it unavoidably 
necessary, for those who have not, from long residence, be- 
come accustomed to it, to remove in Summer five or six miles 
into the country. Persons, like myself, who cannot afford 
to keep both a town and country house, prefer living entirely 
in the country, but this involves the charge of a carriage and 
horses all the year, and creates, in various ways, an addition 
to the expenditure of upwards of 300/. a year. To reduce 
this in some degree, I am looking ott for a house in Cape 
Town, but—as I have said—I cannot reside there in summer 
—to attempt it, with the daily arduous duties of my office, 
would destroy my health in a short time, and even if I were 

_ to continue there myself, my family could not do so without 
incurring a risk I dare pot impose on them. 

© Such a partial, change of residence is attended with 
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much trouble and inconvenience, and docs not diminish the 
annual expense by more than 100. 

“The.only mode then which is open to me of keeping 
within my income, is to shun all thos? expenses which my 
office entails, and whilst retaining a prominent public situa- 
tion, live in absohite retirement. 

** My own inclination would be most indulged if I were 
to do so, but the requirements of my office preclude it, unless, 
indeed, I could consent to sce it lessened in usefulness, and. 
deprived of that species of social importance which, you are 
well aware is necessary to the maintenance Of a proper posi- 
tion on the part of such an official as the Secretary to this 
Government. 7 

“Tn a pecuniary point of view, I would rather return to 
Van Diemen’s Land. as Colonial Secretary upon 10002. 
a-year, than continue There upon 1,500/. 

“Throughout my public life I have relinquished every 
selfish feeling, and sacrificed every consideration of a private 
nature to promote, to the best of my ability, the Queen’s 
Service. I have always been, and still am, unwilling to hold 
office at all, unless with benefit to the public interests, and 
it is because I feel I am here so circumstanced that I cannot 
do so without hampering myself with debt, that I now entreat 
your aid with Lord Stanley, to extricate me from my embar- 
rassment. 

“So logg as I had a private income to fall back upon to 
support the character of my office, I disregarded my official 
means, and, you are aware that, although those means have 
been frequently augmented by the kind consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government in rewarding my services by promo- 
tion, I have never once,solicited an increase of salary. To 
remain in so equivocal a position as the Secretary to this 
Government in complete seclusion would be detrimental to 
the interests of this Colony, and I can only avoid it "by an 
expenditure which must inevitably throw me consMerably 
into debt in this place. 

“The former salary of my office, Sncluding that portion 
of it (5002. a year) which, I am infarmed, my predecessor, 
voluntecred to give up, when certain,reductions were made 
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in the salaries of other departments of this Government in 
1834, was not more than sufficient for defraying the necessary 
expenses of the office. To him such a reduction was not, 
perhaps, of much cons2quence as he had no family to support 
or provide for in the world, and his private income made him 
to some extent independent of his official He had not, 
therefore, the inconvenience of debt before him. 

, “A public officer in a Colony, in debt to those with whom 
he may have to transact business, is awkwardly situated, but 
for the Chief Executive Officer to be so situated, is an evil, I 
need not, I am sure, enlarge upon to you. It must be 
destructive to his independence; to his official usefulness ; 
and to the public service. . 

“Having related to you my position and feelings, will 
you now permit me to add my wishes? 

“Tf Lord Stanley would permit me to retire from my 
present office, by providing for me in England, I should, 
indeed, feel very grateful to him. I lately applied to his 
Lordship, through Mr. Hope, for the office of Commissioner 
of Lands and Emigration, which will show that I am not 
ambitious of a y@ry exalted nor very lucrative station. My 
desire is to be usefully employed in the public service, with 
my mind relieved from the fear of*debt. 

“In England I could live as retired as I pleased without 
impairing my usefulness in office in any way, but as I have 
nothing left to support my family and myself, beyond the 
salary my office would furnish, I am compelled +to look to 
that as my last and only resource. But, if Lord Stanley 
should be unable to comply with this request, I am quite 
ready to reliziquish my present office if his Lordship will 
approve of my reéeiving the retired allowance my twenty 
years’ services would justify. Sorry av I should be to dissever 
mysclf from office, I.am of opinion I had better do so, rather 
than continue to hold it, and not execute the duties to that 
extent of usefulness, my conscience tells me I might do, 
under different circumstances. Sir G. ,Napier’s knowledge 
“and experience of the Cape would, if necessary, confirm my 
representations respectii.g expense and the Cape Town climate, 
and I feel that I can with equal confidence appeal to him to 
satisfy Lord Stanley that, while undisturbed by pecuniary 
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and domestic considerations, my time and talents have been 
of some benefit to his Government and this Colony. 

“The heavy loss upon the sale of my landed property at 
Hobart Town and sheep farms at Port,Philip arose from the 
immense depreciation which property of every kind has suf. 
fered in the Australian Colonies during the last two years. 
Had I remained in Van Diemen’s Land, or even had I returned 
there, these losses would not have occurred, because in either 
event, there would not have been any necessity for my dis- 
posing of the property; it would have been equally depreciated 
in value in my possession, but it would have risen again in 
due time, Nothing but my removal from Van Diemen’s 
Land could have forced me to dispose of it, at a period of 
depreciation. 

“The property was of that description which required the 
constant watchfulness of the owner, and it was necessary for 
me to dispose of it at any loss, rather than leave it to the 
management of agents or overseers. 

“Tn addition to the losses incurred upon the sale of my 
sheep farms, my agent informs me that I am still liable for 
the amount for which they sold on credit, viz., 5096/., the 
greater part of which he finds will not be realized, owing to 
the still further depreciation of property, and the general 
insolvency at Port Philip. 

“ Joun Montaev.” 

Years did not serve to present any mitigation of 
his losses} nor did the circumstances of the property 
he left in Van Diemen’s Land in any way hold out 
the reasonable hope to him of reaping any future 
advantage from it; but, on the other hand, his 
embarrassments were rather heightened; nor was 

-he altogether freed from apprehensions of further 
demands being made upon him, until a few months 
before he left the Cape for England in 1853. His 
true position, and: his own estimate of what his total. 

* 
loss amounted to, he has himsglf left recorded in a 
memorandum drawn up at the Cape, and dated 
January, 1850. It is a memarandum of consider- 
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able interest, inasmuch as it clearly indicates, that 
he had a forethought that his years from that date 
might not be of long continuance, and that his 
family ~vould proGiably be left, undeservedly, des- 
titute at his decease. After having made mention 
of ‘several letters and documents which appear in 
various parts of these pages, he adds— 


“In my letter to Sir J. Stephen, of the 28th March, 
1844, and in my letter to Sir P. Maitland, of the 10th Sept. 
1816, I have poiiited at the absolute pecuniary ruin that my 
suspension was mainly instrumental in entailing upon me 
and my family: that it has swept from me all the private 
means I possessed, and has left me considerably in debt. 

_ That debt I have, by great economy and self-denial, been 
gradually liquidating, and I trust I shall be free from all 
liabilities by the end of the year 1851.. 

“In my letter to Sir J. Stephen, I have attached a state- 
ment showing the pecuniary losses I have suffered since my 
suspension in Van Diemen’s Land: they amount to nearly 
11,0007.; but in my letter to Sir P. Maitland of the 10th 
September, 1846, I stated the loss to amount to 19,0002., 
having by that time found I had ‘suffered more than I had 
discovered when my letter to Sir J. Stephen was written, and 
even since Sept. 1846, I have to add a further loss of .20002., 
making in all 21,0002. 

“ Had I not been removed from Van Diemert’s Land, I 
should have been richer by that sum than I shall now be. 
T am anxious that in case of my death, my family may have 
some record of the losses I have sustained by my removal 
from Van Diemen’s Land and by my appointment here; and 
I have, therefore, made the foregoing statement to enable 
them, if necessary, to prefer what I conceive would be a fair 
and just claim for compensation, and to furnish strong claims 
upon the Government for providing profitably for my son in 
life in the public service. ‘ 
7 ra « Joun Monracu. 
“ Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
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It should be observed that Mr. Montagu always 
attributed his pecuniary ruin to his taking office at 
the Cape at the time when he did, instead of return- 
ing to Van Diemen’s Land; afd from this *con- 
viction, he rested on this act his own urgent 'claim 
and the claim of his family. One of his anxieties 
during his last illness, and when it appeared probable 
that his life would soon terminate, and his widow 
and young family be left, as they soon were, unpro- 
vided for, was to draw up a kiad of dying testimony, 
putting forward the equitable and strong claims of 
those he was so soon to leave fatherless; this 
statement was addressed to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 
A. few pages of it only were written when emotion 
and extreme exhaustion quite overpowered him, and 
he was compelled to Jeave it incomplete; it remains 
an interesting but painful document,—cut short like 
his own toilsome life,—the last, unfinished appeal of a 
public servant who had fallen a sacrifice in his inces- 
sant exertions to discharge those public duties which 
he had so indefatigably and devotedly putsued. 

It was under the certainty of some, and the anti- 
cipation of other of the losses stated in preceding 
parts of this chapter, that Mr. Montagu made appli- 
cation, through the Governor of the Colony, Sir P. 
Maitland, for an increase to his salary, in order that 
he might be enabled. to meet the difficulties in which 
he was involved. This application is in many re- 
spects valuable, especially as it tends to show the 
position of Mr, Montagu at this time, and also some 
of the great services he had been acknowledged to 
have rendered to the Colony:— 

“Colonial Office, Cape Town, Sept. 10, 1846. 
“ Your Excellency was kind enoygh some time since to 
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transmit to Lord Stanley an official representation of the 
inadequacy of the salary attached to the office I hold under 
your Government, and although I am at all times reluctant 
to trouble e you upon aay subject which relates to myself, yet 
I trust tobe excused for soliciting another representation to 
the same effect. In the year 1842 I held the office of Colo- 
nial Secretary in Van Diemen’s Land, having then served 
eighteen years under that Government. The Lieutenant- 
Governor thought proper in January of that year to suspend 
me from office, upon which I returned to England, where, 
after a most scarshing inyestigation into the case, the Secre- 
tary of State, Lord Stanley, declined to confirm my sus- 
pension, as a ‘not well judged’ act, and having ‘relieved 
me from every censure which impugned the integrity or pro- 
priety of my conduct, announced ‘that my public and per- 
- sonal character were unimpaired, and my hold on the respect 
and confidence of Her Majesty’s Government undiminished.’ 
“ For reasons I need not trouble your Excellency with, 
Lord Stanley then requested me to undertake the im- 
portant post I now hold, with an increase of 300J. a year in 
salary, instead of returning to my office in Van Dicemen’s 
Land. I mentioned to his Lordship that what little pro- 
perty I possessed was in Van Dierten’s Land, and that there 
were many considerations which made me desire to return 
there ;—but that I would allow nothing of a private nature 
to interfere with his wishes, and although uneasy about the 
pecuniary consequences I did, without hesitation, accede to 
the arrangement his Lordship was desirous to accomplish. 
“To the disasters that acquiescence has brought upon me 
is to be attributed my presént application. By my rémoval 
from Van Diemen’s Land to the Cape I was pat to an 
expense of 4000/.,for which I have*not received any com- 
pensation, and, in ‘consequence of my not returning to that 
Colony, I was obliged to dispose of my property there, it 
being of a description which could not with safety be left to 
the management of agents and overseers. Unfortunately 
“the sale took place at the period of the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Australian Colonies, and my property was sold 
for a mere trifle when compared to the cost. By these 
causes, having been deprived of the means of meeting 
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engagements I was under, I have been thrown into debt, 
and instead of being worth at the very least 10,0002. which 
would have been the case had I returned to Van Diemen’s 
Land instead of coming here, (as there would in that case 
have been no occasion for disposing of any portion of *my 
property,) I am now embarrassed to the extent of 5000J. 
In Van Diemen’s Land the salary of my office supplied 
all my wants, and I applied my private income to make pro- 
vision for my wife and family (six children) after my death. 
But how changed is the prospect! Since my residence at 
the Cape I have lived a few miles gut of town to escape the 
baneful effects of the Cape Town climate during the summer 
months, by which my domestic expenditure has been in- 
creased 300/. a year. With the exception of that charge 1 
could not, without entirely disregarding the requirements of 
my official position, have lived less expensively, and yet my 
salary has not, with strict economy, been sufficient for my 
expenditure. Unless therefore I can by some means obtain 
relief I cannot hope to liquidate my debt, nor leave my 
family the means of support for one day after my death. The 
only means in my own power is by residing in Cape Town which 
I shall do from the end of this month, notwithstanding the 
serious objections in regan to health, particularly to any one 
who, like mysclf, has an arduous, trying and anxiously re- 
sponsible duty to perform, requiring au incessant and close 
application, never under twelve and very frequently exceeding 
fiftcen houys a day. And after all the reduction of expense I 
shall thus effect will only prevent (by providing for interest), 
an augmentation of my debt; it will not decrease its amount, 
My hepe is, that with your Excellency’s assistance, I may ob- 
tain an increase to my salary, not, however, on the ground 
of the losses I have detailed, which I am sensible cannot be 
taken into consideration in this Colony, and which I have 
adverted to merely as the causes which impel me to address 
your Execlleucy upon my private concerns, but on the 
ground that it is inadequate to the labor and responsibility of 
my public duty, with the nature and extent of which your? 
Excellency is acquainted. . at 

“If the amount and responsibility of my official business 
did uot tar, very far, exceed that which was required from 
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my predecessors I should not feel justified in preferring this 
application. It cannot, however, be doubted that a great 
increase of business has arisen with an increased population 
and # greater development of the resources and trade of the 
Colony by the facilities recently afforded. At the same time 
it must be remembered, that by the establishment of the 
Government of Natal much labor and resporisibility have 
been added to my office. 

* T am also exclusively charged with the direction and 
management of an improved system of Convict Discipline, 
which, in its application. is laborious, extensive, incessant 
and minutely responsible. As Chairman of the Central 
Board of Commissioners of Public Roads, I am engaged in a 
large and important administration which embraces every 
part of the Colony; and as Chairman of the Board for Su- 
perintending Immigration from the United Kingdom I have 
a troublesome and anxious duty to perform. In many other 
departments, and in many other ways, I have, owing to the 
many recent alterations in systems and details, many addi- 
tional and responsible services to perform for the public 
which were unknown to my predecessors in office, but as 
they are known to your Excellency I need not otherwise 
alhide to them than to observe, that as they have already 
rendered inevitable an addition to the Clerical Establishment 
of the Colonial Office of nearly one-half more than I found 
it in 1843 (and further assistance is still required), it will 
not I am sure be denied that they have entailed, at least, 
a corresponding degree of labor and responsibility upon 
myself, 

“ Tt would be indelicate in me to offer an opinion upon my 
public services, nor indeed is it necessary while I can refer 
to so many higher and better authorities. Your,predecessor, 
Sir George Napier, has recorded his opinion of my services 
in terms of very high commendation and approbation, and I 
have no reason for supposing they are held in lighter esti- 
mation ‘by your Excellency. Her Majesty’s Government 

Shave likewise approved of my services here, and it is very 
gratifying to me t8kndw, that the several measures I have 
been permitted to suggest have been adopted. Without 
alluding to them in detail I would merely observe generally, 
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that all have received the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
and in their cperation have proved beneficial to the public 
interests. Some of them, indeed, to which I will take leave 
to allude, have been conspicuously so.. Upon my proposing 
the measure of combining and promoting the two object8 of 
improved discipline among the convicts, and a more effective 
administration of the Roads of the Colony, Lord Stanley 
‘ concurring in the correctness and value of the views I had 
submitted,’ expressed ‘his gratification at observing that I 
was applying myself with so much zeal for the permanent 
interests of the Colony, and with go much ability to appre- 
ciate, explain, and apply them;’ and when signifying his 
approval of the measures taken for carrying my plan into 
execution, expressed the opinion, that ‘the success of those 
measures will be greatly ~eo™oted by my having accepted 
the office of Chairman of the Central Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Roads.’ More recently, also, Mr, Glad- 
stone expressed his satisfaction with the working of the 
measure, cspecially that part which relates to the Convict 
system, the results of which, as regards the welfare both of 
the Colony and the convicts themselves, appeared to him to 
be highly important and as calculated to throw much useful 
light on the general question of Convict management. 

“The other measure to which I would allude has obtained 
for me the entire approbation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. “On my arrival here in 1843, I found this Govern. 
ment encumbered with a debt which had for many years 
prevented any public works from being attempted. I sug- 
gested a measure of relief (shortly after I had suggested the 
measure regarding roads and convicts) which met Lord 
Stanley’s entire approval, and induced him to add, that ‘he 
had already had the satisfaction of bearing testimony to the 
zeal and ability with which I had applied myself to the duties 
of my office; but he could not conclude his despatch without 
a further acknowledgment of the very able and efficient 
manner in which I had submitted my views in regar¥ to the 
extinction of the paper debt of the Colony, and my proposals 
for carrying the measures into effect ¥ and when the success 
of the measure was reported, his Yordship expressed his 
satisfaction, that the ‘Colonial eurgency had been placed 
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on a sound footing by the course suggested by me;’ that 

‘this intricate subject had been brought to so satisfactory an 

issue;’ and ‘that the finances of the Colony were placed 

in so, satisfactory a spate by the measures I had proposed.’ 

By‘this measure a debt of about one-quarter of a million 

- sterling of long standing has been repaid to the British Trea- 
sury, and the Home Government has by it likewise been 
enabled to transfer to Colonial from Home Funds a charge 
of 18,0002. a year for Special Justices, which, owing to the 
inability of the Colonial resources, Great Britain had borne 
for several years, although the expenditure was for purposes 
purely Colonial. 

«These results have been obtained without additional 
imposts, and at the same time by improvements in collecting 
the revenue and checking the exnenditure, under a code of 
regulations I submitted and worked. out in detail in the 
Colonial Office with much labor to myself; the revenue has 
been augmented and the expenditure decreased so as now 
to enable the Government to appropriate annually from its 
public funds upwards of 20,0007. to execute highly important 
public works; and a similar sum is now likewise obtained by 
the Road Commissioners, direct from the inhabitants, for 
road improvement purposes. a 

“ T have dwelt at some length upon these measures for 
the purpose of introducing some of the opinions of my supe- 
riors upon my services under the Government, and to those 
I will only add, that Lord Stanley in the House of Lords, on 
the 3rd of March last, after he bad ceased to preside over the 
Colonial department, was pleased, by overrating my services, 
to express his opinion of me as one of the ablest and most 
efficient servants any Colonial Government ever had. 

“ Having now submitted te your Excellency my appli- 
cation, I trust it has not been made on light or ordinary 
grounds. It is with extreme reluctance that I make it at 
all, and nothing but the urgency of my pecuniary affairs, the 
extent cz which I have but recently ascertained, would have 

yinduced me to do so. P 

“The disasters I Wave detailed have brought me into 
debt; it is the first time, in my life I have had to experience 
what are the feelings such a state produces. The effect upon 
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my mind is indeed harassing and ‘distressing, and it will I 
hope be borne in mind, that they have not been brought 
about by imprudence or misconduct on my part, but ori- 
ginated in an improper exercise of pqwer in Van Diemen’s 
and, and were afterwards increased by my acceding, from a 
sense‘of duty, to an arrangement for employing me in this 
Colony to meet the wishes of the Secretary of State. 
“T have the honor to be, sir, 
“ Your Excellency’s 
“ Most obedient humble servant, 
“ (Signefl) Joun Montaav. 

“To His Excellency 

“Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B.” 


About the same @me Mr. Montagu was encou- 
raged, by certain passages of a speech made before 
the House of Lords by Lord Stanley, in which he 
expressed his opinion of Mr. Montagu’s abilities 
and efficiency as a public servant, as quoted above, 
to address to that nobleman the following letter:— 


“ Cape Town, 
“20th July, 1846, 

“My Lord, — Having lately perused in the London 
papers the report of the speech made by your Lordship in 
the House, of Lords in March last, when the subject of 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land was under debate, in 
which you stated your opinion of my abilities and efficiency 
as a public servant in terms so very laudatory—so exceed- 
ingly gratifying to my feelings—I trust your Lordship will 
pardon the liberty I take in requesting you to accept my 
most sincere and grateful thanks, not only for expressing 
your opinion, but for your goodness in doing so after you had 
ceased to preside over the Colonial Department. Such high 
and unexpected commendation is indeed very consoMng, and 
greatly alleviates thé anxiety and distress of mind I sufferede 
from the ruin which has been bra@ught upon my family. 
Disastrous as those proceedings have been to them, to myself 
as a public servant, they have been a cause of satisfaction, in 
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having brought my conduct to the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Government and of your Lordship, in a, manner 
and to an extent which could not otherwise have occurred. 

“From the sympathy you have evinced for me, your 
Lotdship will, I am sure, regret to learn that in addition to 
the heavy expense of two long voyages and my removal to 
the Cape, knowing it to be unsafe to retain property in Van 
Diemen’s Land which I could not superintend, I caused it 
be*sold when appointed to my present office, and have not 
only lost thereby, owing to the financial embarrassments 
then prevailing yn that cqlony, all I previously possessed, but 
am now involved by it in a debt which will take me many 
years to liquidate. From possessing, as I did before quitting 
Van Diemen’s Land, a private income of 1000/. to 1200/. 
a-year derived from the proceeds of the sale of my commis- 
sion as a captain in the army, and from the accumulated 
savings of eighteen years’ civil service there, and which, as 
my official income supplied all my wants, augmented annually 
the provision I was thus making for my wife and six children 
after my death. I have now the melancholy prospect before 
me, of leaving them—whenever that event may occur— 
perfectly destitute, the unavoidable necessities of my official 
position here, precluding me frow attempting to do more 
than apply a small portion of my salary annually to decrease 
my debt. 

“Your Lordship will, I hope, forgive the liberty I take 
in addressing you thus freely on a subject, I am yell aware, 
I have no right, in your present position, to intrude upon 
you at all; but believing from the flattering testimony you 
have lately borne that the interest you have throughout 
manifested in my case has not decreased, I have persuaded 
myself that you will not be unwilling to learn—notwith- 
standing your Lordship’s best endeavors to mitigate it by 
promoting me to a more important post, with a considerable 
increase of salary—how heavy a penalty I have paid. 

“1 Mherish the hope that your Lordship will acquit me of 

@intrusiveness or indelicacy in making this statement, which 
T have done in some Aegree under the impression that it 
might perhaps be in yopr Lordship’s power to forward my 
wish to be employed ip any other colony or in England, 
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where, cither by an increased income or a diminished expen- 
diture, I might be enabled to extricate myself from my 
existing embarrassment, and at the same time make some 
provision for my ruined family. With many apologies for 
thus trespassing, I beg to be permitted to assure your Lotd- 
ship, that I ara your grateful and obliged servant. 


“Joun Monracu. 
“The Right Honorable Lord Stanley, s 


“ Knowseley Hall, Prescot, 


“ Lancashire.” ss 
; J 


One point of Mr. Montagu’s career at the Cape, 
especially deserving observation, is the influence 
which his character and opinion obtained with those 
‘governors under whom he served; and the interest 
and high regard and confidence they manifested 
towards him. The despatches from Sir P. Maitland, 
Sir H. Pottinger, and Sir Harry Smith, printed 
below, evince not only the high and generous esti- 
mation in which they held his services, but also 
their kind sympathy “n his difficulties, and the 
earnestness with which they pressed his claim on the 
attention of the Home Government:— 


° 
“Camp, near Fish River Mouth, Kafirland, 
. “ September 21st, 1846. 


“Sir,—I have the honor to submit, for your favorable 
consideration, a letter addressed to me by Mr. Montagu, 
Sectetary to Government, in this Colony. * 

“The circumstances under which Mr. Montagu asks for 
an increase of salary are stated by himself, and need not be 
repeated by me. ? Zz 

“Tam sure that every one who knows his value as a 
public servant will sympathize with Kim in his difficulties, 
originally caused by his suspension ig Van Diemen’s Land, 
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interests of the service to afford him the alleviation of them 
which he requests. 

“Tn addition to what he has stated, I beg to submit the 
following remarks, as.corroborative of the reasonableness of 
his applications. The salary of the Secretary to Government, 
in this Colony, used to be 2,000/. per annum, till the embar- 
rassed state of the revenue led, in 1834, to a gencral reduc- 
tion of the salaries of the civil.servants, when it was de- 
creased to 1,500/. Though Her Majesty’s Government 
have not admitted the principle of restoring the reduced 
salaries to their, original amount on an improvement of the 
revenue, yct they have sanctioned the restoration of a 
reduced salary when the business and responsibility of the 
office had grown in magnitude, so as to render the less 
remuneration disproportionate to it. The Postmastcr- 
General’s salary was restored from 400/. to 600J. a-year on 
this principle. I think the same principle applies quite as 
decidedly to Mr. Montagu’s office, which has greatly in- 
creased in labor and responsibility, and in these respects 
stands by far the first under my Government. 

“Since Mr. Montagu has presided over the Colonial 
Office, the business transacted in it has received a very 
Jarge augmentation. The collection of the revenue and 
the detail of the expenditure are now scrupulously watched 
and checked there, under his personal superintendence, in 
addition to all the ordinary business which used to be trans- 
acted there. This brings much extra work on Mr. Montagu 
of a harassing kind; and the benefit to the Colony has been 
extensive, by the liquidation of the debt, the retrenchment 
of annual expenditure, the enlargement of the revenue, 
and the consequent realization of a surplus every year for 
important public works. 

“Mr. Montagu is a very hard worked public officer. 
His whole time and strength are devoted to the service, 
and ‘applied with zeal and ability to promote the prosperity 
of thC Colony. As he has mentioned, the introduction and 
establishment of several new and beneficial systems are due 
to his intelligence <nd activity. The retrieving of our 
finance from a most, unsatisfactory and embarrassed state, 
enjitles him to great credit and consideration. 
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“TfI look at the responsibility and labor which devolve 
upon him, the salary of 1,500/. a-year appears to me an 
inadequate remuneration. If, again, I compare his office, 
such as he has made it, with the other offices ugder my 
Government, I am led to the conclusion that he is léss 
remunerated in proportion than the other public servants. 
Tam inclined, on these grounds, to hope that you will find 
reason to view Mr. Montagu’s application favorably, and 
will be able to sanction the increase of his salary to 2,0002. 
per annum. 

“T have, &e., » 
“ (Signed) P. Martianp.” 





“Camp, Fort Peddie, 
“15th April, 1847. 

“My Lord, —I have the honor to acknowledge the 
reccipt of your Lordship’s despatch No. 17, of the 17th of 
January, 1847, regarding the proposed increase of 500. 
a-year to the salary of Mr. Montagu, the Secretary to 
Government. 

“My attention was attracted, whilst hastily perusing 
the archives, at a very early period of my residence in this 
Colony, by Sir Peregrine Maitland’s despatch of the 10th 
of September last on this subject, and every succeeding hour 
has confirmed the opinion I had even then seen occasion to 
form, that Mr. Montagu was most inadequately remune- 
rated for the unceasing, arduous, and responsible duties 
which he has at all times to perform, and which have been 
unusually onerous in all those respects during the past and 
present year. 

“T do not, therefore, hesitate one instant in adding my 
respectful recommendation to that of my predecessor, that 
the increase may be granted from the commencement of 
this year, and I do so with greater satisfaction because,’ from 
some returns which have been lately sent for my insSection 
from Cape Town, tHe local revenue appears to be in a 
sound state, and gradually increasingg The actual revenue 
of 1846 exceeded the estimated by rather more than 16,0002, 
and for the first quarter of this vear. fassumjne the estimated 
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at one-fourth of the whole for the year,) I see the actual 
revenue is 51,939/. 15s. 3d. against 39,905/. 15s. 

“This progressive improvement I believe to be a good 
deal influenced by cMr. Montagu’s judicious and careful 
supervision of every department; and although there is no 
doubt but the Colonial expenditure has been, and is likely 
to be whilst the war continues, beyond the receipts, yet, so 
far as the estimates for 1846 extend, the increase of expense 
is not equal to-that of the overplus receipts; nor do I see, 
at present, any reason to suppose that the permancnt 
charges arising<out of the Kafir war, and fairly devolving 
on the Colony, will be hereafter beyond its means to meet 
them. ; 

“T have the honor to be, my Lord, 
“Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 


“ (Signed) Henry Portincer.” 





“ Government House, Cape Town, 
“11th March, 1848. 

“My Lord,—Every day increases my opinion of the 
value of Mr. Montagu’s public seryices. I have hourly proof 
of his energetic zcal—his ability and rapidity in performing 
the extraordinary amount of his responsible duties; and I 
waited to have this opinion firmly established ere I proposed 
to your Lordship to augment his salary to something ap- 
proaching a more equitable remuneration for his arduous and | 


important office. 
« When I determined upon it I was not aware that the 


‘subject had been already under your notice. I ean most 


conscientiously assure your Lordship that the salary he has 
received is not sufficient for the office as he has worked it. 
The three Governors under whom he has served, 1 know, 
concur with me in this opinion. Since he undertook the 
office Ke has doubled and trebled its duties in amount, im- 
portance, and responsibility. The beneficial results of his 
labors are apparcnt iy every department and in every part 
of the Colony. During the last two years the continued 
absence of the Governor on the frontier has thrown upon 
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him an additional amount of toil, responsibility, and expense, 
foreign to his legitimate position; which ought not, in jus- 
tice, to be either disregarded or unrequited. Moreover, a 
great increase of. business has been m&de to the office since 
he entered upon it by the annexation of the districts of 
Natal and East London to the Colony, and by the several 
large extents of territory recently brought within the Colo- 
nial boundary, and also from very many other causes yot 
then in existence. . 

“And again, as your Lordship will learn in a few days 
from my despatches, I have just proclaimed? five additional 
fiscal divisions and twelve new seats of resident magistrates 
within the Colony, thereby adding considerably to his du- 
ties; us the control, correspondence, &c. of each devolve upon 
him, and further augmentation of this kind must. soon take 
place. I have lately sanctioned an inerease of three clerks 
to the Colonial Office establishment, and I feel sure that the 
increased and increasing labors of the office will soon render 
further additions to it necessary. There is no department 
of this Government to be compared in these respects to the 
Secretary’s. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire, but in 
Mr. Montagu’s instance, this right principle has never been 
acted upon. His adminittration of the Colonial finances 
would, alone, entitle him to special consideration even if in 
no other branch of the service he had distinguished himself 
and advantaged the Government and the Colony. Without 
his co-operation and aid I could not have undertaken 
the bold line of policy I have just completed towards the 
Kafirs, the emigrant Boers between the Colony and Natal, 
and at’Natal itself. 

“ By his exertions, and exertions, too, of no mean order, 
IT found the Colony free from debt; a large surplus revenue 
in the treasury, and the sources of income under every head 
(from being superintended by him with unremitting, labor 
and attention), improving. me 

“These causes have enabled me to undertake all the 
heavy pecuniary obligations incident to my policy, and also 
to provide for the varions arrangements growing out of the 
Kafir war without increasing the tharge upon imperial 
funds ; and Mr. Montagu’s knowledge of our resources and 
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his vigor in applying them, justify me in assuring your 
Lordship that the Colonial funds can bear these demands, 
until the revenues of the new territories can defray them. 

“Me recent meaSures have also enabled me to report to 
your Lordship that I had quite broken up, to the satisfaction 
too of the inhabitants, the Government of the Eastern Pro- 
vinces. A permanent saving of nearly 4,000/. a year will 
thus be effected, but it will add very considerably to 
Mr. Montagu’s’ labors. My earnest request,—my confident 
hope,—is, that your Lordship will instruct me to restore the 
sulary of the Colonial Secretary, while Mr. Montagu holds 
the office, to 2,000/. a-year, and I would urge this officer’s 
valuable services since his arrival in this Colony up&h your 
Lordship’s particular attention, in the full reliance that this 
restoration will be made retrospective as far as possible. 

“Tf there were no other grounds for such a recom- 
mendation, his successful control of a large number of con- 
victs, and his administration of an extensive road depart- 
ment, which none of his predecessors in office performed, and 
for which no competent person could have been obtained for 
a salary of 500/. a-year, would fully warrant it in Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s case. The result of this system is an improvement in 
the roads of the Colony which I cunnot describe. 

“ T make these requests upon the broad basis of justice. 

“The plans I have adopted and which I hope to carry 
out, entail so much extra labor upon the Colonial Secre- 
tary, that I should be as dishonest towards tkis energetic 
functionary as to the Government, if I did not represent 
what I now do with the most sanguine expectation of a 
favorable result, for I do assure your Lordship that as I 
endeavor to work myself so do I impose it upon others ; 
and upon no one does the labor fall to the extent that it does 
upon Mr. Montagu. 


“ T have the honor to be, my Lord, 
** Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
“ (Signed) H. G, Suirn. 


“ To the Right Honorable the Earl Grey.” 


The Secretary for the Colonies, Earl Grey, in his 
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replies to these despatches, expressed that it was 
“impossible to reflect on the zeal and ability with 
which Mr. Montagu performed the duties of his 
office without feeling a high sense‘of the valve of his 
services; ‘and that entertaining this opinion of his 
merits it would afford him much satisfaction to be 
able to comply with his request; but that in the 
then state of the Colony, with the heavy demards 
upon its resources which must grow out of the Kafir 
war, he considered it necessary to*postpone the 
further consideration of an increase to Mr. Montagu’s 
salary until it could be considered with reference to 
the actual financial condition of the Colony.” And 
in an after despatch he stated that “he should be 
glad to consider whether some special allowance 
ought not to be granted to Mr. Montagu from 
the Colonial revenue, on account of his valuable 
services.” 

At the close of the Kafir war, in 1848, in con- 
sequence of the above successive applications, and 
the favorable light in which they were viewed by 
Her Majesty's Government, a notification, dated 
25th September, was received by the Governor from 
Earl Grey to the following effect :— 


« The heavy and responsible duties which have for some 
time past been unavoidably imposed on Mr. Montagu, and 
the very high testimony borne to his zealous and efficient 
discharge of those duties, have induced me to submit his 
claim to the favorable consideration of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and I have to desire that you will 
inform Mr. Montagu, that I have much satisfaction m being 
enabled to announcé the concurrence of their lordships in, 
my recommendation that he should be permitted to receive 
an increase of 5002. per annum, to his present salary of 
1,5001., so long as he may continue to hold the office of 
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Colonial Secretary, and that such inerease should commence 
from the 1st July, 1847.” 


To this notificaéion was added the following rea- 
sols for the increase, most consoling to Mr. Montagu, 
not only for the relief of mind afforded him, but 
especially because they expressed to him that he had 
both the sympathy and approval of those in authority 
in England as well as of those governors under 
whom he seryed:—-“ This augmentation of salary is 
made to Mr. Montagu in consideration of the pecu- 
liar position in which he has been placed, and @f the 
very valuable services rendered by him to the Colony.” 
To this addition to his income, thus encouragingly 
given, Mr. Montagu was not insensible (as may be 
gathered from the following letter, addressed to Sir 
Harry Smith); and by its aid he was enabled year 
by year to set aside 1,3001, to defray his liabilities, 
which he fully and nobly discharged to the very last 
farthing, shortly prior to his decease. 


fe Cape Town, 
“4th December, 1848. 

“ Sir,—I request your Excellency’s acceptance of my best 
thanks for your kindness in forwarding to me, for my perusal, 
immediately upon its receipt, Earl Grey’s despatch, No. 192, 
of the 25th September last. 

“That Earl Grey has been pleased to acknowledge my 
exertions in the discharge of the duties which have devolved 
upon me, in so marked a manner as to make the increase of 
my salary a personal grant, and not to attach it to the office 
I hold, is peculiarly complimentary and gratifying to my 
feelings. Through the kindness of your Excellency and your 
predecessors, my name and public services have been, not 

- unfrequently brought under his Lordship’s notice; but I 
never contemplated their attracting the attention of his 
Lordship in so special a manner as to induce him to desire 
your Excellency to inform me of his satisfaction at the concur- 
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s 
rence of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, in his 
recommendation in my favor. Of the honor thus conferred 
upon me personally, I am indecd proud and fully sensible, 
and in requesting your Excellency to ubmit to Earl Grey, 
my sincere acknowledgments and grateful thanks for his 
goodness, you will further oblige me by assuring his Lordship, 
that much as I esteem the favor conferred upon me, I place 
a higher value upon the flattering recognition of my public 
services by which it has been accompanied. 

“To your Excellency also, whose unsolicited represen- 
tations to the Sceretary of State, have been*so instrumental 
in obtaining for me this liberal increase of my official income 
my m€st cordial thanks are justly due, and are sincerely and 
gratefully offered. I do not add that the kindness which I 
now acknowledge will induce me to labor more assiduously 
than I have done in the service of the Colony, for I cannot 
exceed in it the exclusive application of all my time and 
talents; but I shall be much gratified if the removal of private 
cares and domestic anxieties, which are naturally inseparable 
from a position of pecuniary difficulty, brought about solely 
through an honest and zealous devotion to the public in- 
terests, may enable me to act more efficiently in conjunction 
with your Excellency, whc8e constant and continuous co-ope- 
ration and support I have had so many occasions to acknow- 
ledge since your assumption of this Government. 

“T have, &c. 
* « (Signed) J. Monracu. 
“To his Excellency 


« “Sir H. Smith, Bt., K.C.B., &.” 


If we may judge from the opinion of a public 
journalist, the addition to the salary of Mr. Montagu, 
at that particular time, was as willingly granted by 
the colonists as it was recommended by sucgessive 
Governors and ajlowed by the Home Government. , 
The article referred to, having rgcorded the estimates” 
for the year, was thus concluded:—‘‘ Among the 
additions was an increase of 5Q0/. to the salary of 
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the present Secretary to Government, recommended 
by three successive Governors, and finally ordered 
by Her Majesty, in consideration of the additional 
labor imposed upon that gentleman in his office, 
and of the invaluable services he has rendered to the 
Colony. His Excellency warmly congratulated Mr. 
Montagu on this proof of Her Majesty’s readiness to 
appreciate and reward all meritorious public servants; 
and after taking a review of Mr. Montagu’s public life 
in this Colony it will’ be sniverrally. felt sae never 
was a reward more justly bestowed.”* 


* South African Commercial Advertiser, Dec. 13, 1848. 
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CHAPTER V. 
e 


ADMINISTRATION OF SIR P, MAITLAND AND 
SIR H. POTTINGER. 


ARDUOUS DUTIES OF MR, MONTAGU DURING SIR P. MAITLAND’S ABSENCE 
ON THE FRONTIER.—-DEPUTY COMMISSARY GENERAL'S TESTIMONY OF 
THE ASSISTANCE HE RECEIVED FROM MR. MONTAGU’S EXERTIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE KAFIR WAR OF 1846 AND 1847,—ARRIVAL OF 
SIR H, POTTINGER AS GOVERNOR. —- QUESTIONS REGARDING THE 
FASTERN FRONTIER AND PROVINCES.—MR. MONTAGU’S ACCUMULATING 
LABORS AT THIS TIME. — DESPATCH OF SIR H, POTTINGER TO EARL 
GREY GIVING A SUMMARY OF PUBLIC MEASURES DURING HIS ADMI- 
NISTRATION, LETTER FROM SIR H. POTTINGER ACKNOWLEDGING 
MR, MONTAGU’S SERVICES. 

. . 


Tur various measures for the adjustment and 
augmentation of the financial resources at the Cape 
oceupied the most diligent attention of Mr. Montagu 
for the year 1843, and two following years; within 
which period, as has been already noticed, the Colo- 
nial «debt was discharged, and the pecuniary ap- 
pliances and means of the Colony set on a firm and 
prosperous basis. But other measures for the general 
advancement of the interests and protection of the 
community were projected contemporaneously with 
those for its monetary improvement. Some ¢f these 
were at once put in operation; others were neces-, - 
sarily postponed until the rempval of frontier dis- 
turbances, which, at this time,,threatened afresh to 
destroy the tranquillity of the Colony. 
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In 1844, Mr. Montagu’s attention was consider- 
ably engaged in preparing and advising upon the 
new treati&s entered into with the Kafir tribes by 
Sir P. Maitland.* Of the nature of these treaties, 
however, and of the proceedings of the Kafir war of 
1846,—feelingly characterized by Sir Peregrine 
Maitland himself as a “ deplorable war,”—it scarcely 
comes within the scope of this Memoir to speak ; 
nor would reference be made to them but to show 
the oncrous duties Which throughout this period 
devolved on Mr. Montagu. The Governor's time 
and attention were wholly engrossed with the scene 
of war; there his care and anxiety had more than 

“enough fully to occupy them: he was harassed with 
disasters and with the difficulty of defending a fron- 
tier, measuring nearly 200 miles, from the inroads 


* The writer cannot refrain from using this opportunity of making 
special mention of the kindness invariably shown by Sir P, Maitland to 
Mr. Montagu. During his governorship he evinced towards him the 
most unbounded confidence ; entered wita the warmest interest into the 
difficulties which then surrounded him ; expressed for his embarrass- 
ment his sympathy as a friend, and, as Governor, represented in 
the strougest manner his claims for assistance. Nor did this friendship 
cease on Sir P. Maitland’s return from the Cape, but became stronger 
and more apparent when Mr, Montagu most needed it ; for when he was 
in London, broken down and disabled, from office, and in uncertainty 
what course would be open before him, Sir Peregrine was marked and 
unremitting in his kindness; and most assiduous were his exertions, 
and pressing his representations, in Mr. Montagu’s favor, to assist him 
in whatever way his influence could avail. When Mr. Montagu’s remains 
were consigned to their rest Sir Peregrine followed them as a mourner ; 
and to the bereaved widow and children that good man’s commiseration 
and generous, tender solicitude were truly beyond all expression. Sir 
Peregrine Maitland has since then closed his long career of public 
service ; “und with him the country has lost one of its best and worthiest 

«sons. Brave as a soldier, loyal as a subject, just as a governor, upright 
as a man, warm asa friend. benevolent as a philanthropist, and truly 
strict and exemplary as a Christian—of him, if of any one, it may fear- 
lessly be said, that “his sun went down in tranquil glory, and his end 
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of marauding savages, who drove off éatile, destroyed 
peaceful homesteads, and spread one wide devasta- 
tion from the Winterberg to the sea. It.awas proved 
moreover, that the Kafirs were nat a despicable and 
easily scattered horde; since the previous war they 
had grown up into a more expert and formidable 
enemy, and Sir Peregrine remarked, on writing to 
the Colonial Secretary, that the officers engaged in 
the last Kafir war were astonished at the resolute- 
ness and skill displayed by the Gaikas; that they 
had no conception of the extent to which they were 
supplied with firearms, or of the facility with which 
they used them. _ Their persevering courage in facing 
artillery, their combination and expertnéss in skir- 
mishing in the bush, and harassing the troops, were 
new and startling features in their warfare, which 
rendered them “no contemptible foe.” 

To meet the demands for a probably long cam- 
paign, against a skirmishing and harassing enemy 
like this, to whom,— 


» 
« 





opimus 
Fallere et fugere est triumphus,” 

Mr. Montagu had to bring the resources of his fertile 
mind. Lgvies and burgher forces were to be raised 
from every district of the Colony: extensive mea- 
sures to be set in operation for the Commissariat 
department : the means of transport to be provided ; 
and above all, the “ sinews of war,” the resources for 
the immediate payment of the heavy expenses for 
the equipment of the levies, and arrangements for 
the supplies of the troops and burgher force, at a 
period of extreme scarcity. Nor was he “found 
halting or embarrassed in this trying exigency. 

It would be clearly unjust to’ ascribe to one offi- 
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were concerned in them, used their utmost exertions, 
—yet it cannot be doubted that on one, individually, 
must mainly rest the heavy responsibility of the 
whole machinery of management; some one must 
have the watchful eye and the prompt direction over 
all; upon some one must rest the pressure of the 
whole system, by which the subordinate apparatus is 
made efficient ; and this one, at the time to which 
we are referring, was the Colonial Secretary. So 
strongly did the ther, Deputy Commissary-General, 
Mr. Palmei, appreciate Mr. Montagu’s masterly abili- 
ties and assistance in regard to the financial arrange- 
ments for this Kafir war, that when he, Mr. Palmer, 
received promotion for the successful manner in 
which he conducted his department at that time, and 
for the ability he manifested in his measures and 
resources for supplying the troops, he assured 
Mr. Montagu that he felt his promotion was chiefly 
owing to the valuable aid and co-operation he so uni- 
formly and promptly received from him, throughout 
the whole of that difficult period. 

In January, 1847, Sir H. Pottinger arrived in 
the Colony as Governor in the room of Sir P. Mait- 
land: the Kafir war was at that time. virtually 
finished, but many measures had to be adopted for 

‘the final adjustment of much which was still ynset- 
tled ; and to effect, if possible, a decided termination 
to Kafir hostilities. Sir H. Pottinger, a fortnight 
after his arrival in the Colony, proceeded to the 
frontier, leaving Mr. Montagu, as Colonial Secretary, 
responsibly in charge of the civil government. Sir 
H. Pottinger continued as Governor until the end of 

*the year, when on his appointment to the Gover- 
tt oa APadnaa SG Harry Smith was sent out as 
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During Sir H. Pottinger’s brief* administration 
many and intricate questions arose regarding the 
future civil arrangement and affairs of the Eastern 
frontier and province.* © , 

From the multiplicity of these questions and 
anxiety for the probable results which would arise 
out of them, Mr. Montagu’s attention was engaged 
almost day and night; and, at this period, he never 
devoted fewer than fourteen out of every twenty-four 
hours to close application to bis official duties: nor 
could what necessarily devolved upon him be exe- 
cuted in less; for, irrespective of the additional 
demands on his time and consideration, arising out 
of an unceasing correspondence on the Eastern 
question, the ordinary civil business which rested 
solely upon him, was more onerous than at almost 
any period of his secretaryship. 

On retirmg from his trust as Governor, Sir 
H. Pottinger addressed to the Secretary of State a 
summary of the public measures completed, carried 
on, or set in operation during his administration : 
this summary will serve to show what must have 
been some of Mr. Montagu’s labors and services at 
the time,, inasmuch as the Governor being on the 
frontier, the great stress of them would iad 
fall on the Secretary to Government. 

“ Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, 


“Oth December, 1847. 
“My Lord, — In closing my administration of the 


* Those who wish information on these points will find it amply 
supplied in the Biue Book, published at the Cape in 1847, style’ “ Cor- 
respondence between the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, governor, 
and His Honor Sir II. Es F. Young, Lieutenant-Governor, Eastern Dis- 
tricts, respecting aeseparation of the Eastern and Western Provinces,” 
from which it will be seen how various an@difficult were the questions 
yofoerred to Mr. Montacu from Sir . Pottinger for his oninion and 
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Government of tnis Colony, I take leave, very briefly, to 
submit to your Lordship a summary of those public measures 
which most engaged my attention in conducting the civil 
departments of the Government. 

“Some-of those measures originated with my prede- 
cessor, whose retirement devolved on me the duty of carry- 
ing them out; others have been adopted since my accession 
to the Government, and are now in progress; whilst others 
aré still in an initiatory state, and consequently left for the 
future decision of my successor. 

“In drawing up this cursory outline of my civil Govern- 
ment, I am induced, from a regard to simplicity and per- 
spicuity, to classify the several matters referred to under 
distinct heads. 

“Twas honored with your Lordship’s views and instruc- 
tions respecting the judicial institutions: of the Colony in 
your despatch No. 2, of the 4th December, 1846. In obe- 
dience thereto, I caused to be introduced in the estimates 
of 1848, an adequate provision for the establishment of 
additional magistrates, the repair and improvement of the 
district gaols, and the formation of a rural police. The 
votes I proposed in furtherance of these measures were 
passed unanimously by the Legislative Council on the 
11th of September. The unavoidable absence of the At- 
torney-General from Cape Town prevented the immediate 
introduction of draft ordinances to give effect to those 
measures, and to such other alterations in the judicial 
institutions of the Colony as required the sanction of law. 

“The drafts, however, have been subsequently intro- 
duced, and have passed the first reading. By them, should 
they become law, provision will be made— 

“ Ist. For abolishing the grand jury in Cape Town, and 
for amending the system-of summoning jurors throughout 
the Colony. 

“nd. For the appointment of additional courts of 
resident. magistrates, and for the enlargement of their 

. powers ofSjurisdiction both civil and criminal. 

“8rd. For extending the functions of clerk of the peace 

or public prosecutor to assize districts, instead of the 
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formerly; and for empowering the resident magistrate, in 
his own district, to institute inquiry into alleged acts of 
crifae, and to conduct preliminary examinations in the 
absence of the public prosccutor. e o 

“4th. For the improvement and better management of 
gaols, for the organization of a rural police, and for the 
more easy apprehension of criminals, and the prosecution 
of crime. < 

“Jn connection with the administration of justice, I 
have caused to be abolished the impressment of relays for 

‘the conveyance of the judges on ciscuit, providing for that 
branch of the service by contract. 

“At the instance of the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, 
I also caused Bills to be introduced into the Legislative 
Council, which have since passed, for amending the law of 
that settlement regarding district courts, and for the appre- 
hension of deserters. 

“During my administration, Municipal Government, as 
provided for by Ordinance No. 9 of 1836, has been extended, 
and now embraces every town, and almost every village in 
the Colony. ; 

“Public markets have also been proclaimed, under de- 
fined regulations, at such places where municipal boards do 
not exist, as are likely to facilitate the internal trade of 
the Colony. At the request of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Natal, I have caused provision to be made by Jaw for the 
institution of municipal government in that district, and for 
regulating the establishment of markets. 

“Having found, on my arrival in the Colony, that 
regulatfons existed in almost every town and village, where- 
by colonial produce was forced into market, subjected to 
inspection and registry, as also to market dues, whether 
intended for sale or not, I publicly intimated my intention 
of introducing into the Legislative Council an ordinance to 
relieve such produce from the necessity of passing ublic 
markets, on entering the townships, and of paying the dues 
that had hitherto been exacted. This ordinance was intro- 
duced by me on the 12th of Augusf last, and has since 
passed into law. By this enactment Colonial produce, of 
the annual value of upwards of 140,@00/., will be relieved 


~ 
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from, an unjust and obnoxious impost on entering Cape 
‘Town, the principal market and port of the Colony. 

«When I entered on the government of the Colony I 
found, in full and active operation, a road administration 
connected with a system of convict discipline, of which I 
have already had occasion to express to your Lordship my 
cordial approbation. It was, therefore, a pleasing duty to 
me to afford it all the countenance and support I could. 
T’am happy to inform your Lordship that the prosperous 
state of the revenue has enabled me to maintain this 
important department ,in undiminished activity. One of - 
the most formidable mountain passes in the Colony ( Cra- 
dock’s Kloof’) is nearly completed, and will be publicly 
opened in the course of next month; another (‘Mosterd’s 
Hoek’) is far advanced towards completion; two others have 

- been surveyed, one of which (The Zuurberg’) is already 
in hand, and the other will be so in six months hence ; 
after which there remains but one to be opened, of a very 
formidable character, throughout the Colony, viz., the 

« Zwarteberg.’ 

’ «While thus giving effect to the measures of my pre- 
decessor, in regard to the maintenance and construction of 
roads, my attention, at, the same time, has been given to 
the important subject of harbors. 

“In this Colony, with few exceptions, the harbors may 
be regarded more in the light of open roadsteads than of 
harbors, being entirely exposed to some one of the two 
prevailing winds which are constantly found on the coast, 
viz., the ‘ south-east’ of summer, and the ‘north-west’ of 
winter. Those exceptions are confined to harbors; either 
of difficult access, or deprived of fresh water. In none of 
the harbors, with the exception of Table Bay and Simon’s 
Bay, are there any facilities for the landing or shipment of 
goods, in the shape of jetties or wharfs; nor have moorings 
been laid down for the safety of shipping when exposed to 
gales from the open sea. ° 

1 therefore caused an ordinance to be introduced into 
Council providing fcr the improvement of the harbors of 
tha Colony. and for placings them under the administration 
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“This Bill has been passed unanimously, to the .great 
satisfaction of the mercantile and shipping interests; while 
another has been introduced by me, specially providing for 
the improvement of Table Bay, by the erection of ap exten- 
sive pier or sca-wall, with an additional jetty capable of 
having placed alongside of it ships of upwards of 200 tons 
burthen. Asa part of the plan, it is also contemplated to 
lay down a patent slip suited to vessels of large dimensions. 

“Tt may not he improper here to mention, that Sn 
devising means for the better security of shipping, I have 
not Jost sight of what is of still higher igportance—the 
safety of life. 

“During the government of my predecessor, in con- 
sequence of the great loss of life from shipwreck in Table 
Bay, a life-boat establishment was formed, and placed under 
the direction of the port captain; a similar establishment 
_ I have caused to be formed at Port Elizabeth, and placed 
under the direction of the harbor master. 

“The wrecks I have just alluded to, having greatly 
inercased the dangers in the bays and impeded their navi- 
gation, I caused a law to be passed imposing on the owners 
of such wrecks, or their agents, the necessity of completely 
removing them within a ¢pecified time, which has given 
great satisfaction. 

“T am happy to inform your Lordship that it has been in 
my power to enlarge the annual grants both for churches and 
schools. Ip regard to the latter, especially the fixed estab- 
lishment of which (in consequence of the expense of sup- 
porting teachers of adequate attainments) is necessarily con- 
fined to the towns and villages of the Colony. I have 
increased the former annual grant by 500/., with the sole 
view of establishing among the farmers of the country 
districts elementary schools, in which, in addition to the 
common branches, a knowledge of the English language, 
and with it, of English customs and habits, will be imparted. 
Arrangements, on ay extensive scale, arc now being made 
for carrying this important measure into effect; so. that we 
may expect, in a few years, to see*the English language 
diffused in the remotest districts of she Colony, and among 
all elasses_ 
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“In concluding this bricf review of the most important 
measures of my civil administration, I am happy to be 
enabled to assure your Lordship that, notwithstanding the 
disastrous Kafir wag, which has been so calamitous to 
the border inhabitants on the eastern frontier, the general 
revenue of thé Colony is in a satisfactory state, still con- 
tinuing to show that steady improvement which has marked 
its progress for the last foug-years. - 

“The actual revenue of this year already shows an 
increase on that estimated of upwards of 40,000/., and on 
that of 1816 of gpwards pf 20,0002. 

“T have, &c. 
“ (Signed) Henry Portineen.” 


One point in this summary is particularly worthy 
of remark, that connected with what is known in the 
Colony, as the “Market Relief Bill.” Before the 
passing of this Bill the agriculturists had not only to 
transport their produce to market under the trying 
difficulties of long and destructive roads, but had also 
to pay market dues on all produce brought into 
townships. How burdensomg and irritating to the 
agriculturist this tax Was considered, may be gathered 
from this remark of Sir H. Pottinger, upon the Bill, 
for its removal : “ By this enactment, Colonial pro- 
duce to the annual value of 140,000. (this: was in 
1847), will be relieved from an unjust and obnoxious 
impost on entering Cape Town, the principal market 
and port of the Colony.” 

The following generous letter from Sir H. 
Pottinger to Lord Grey will serve to show how 
he—* whose habits of business which from long 
practige had become a second nature with him,”— 
estimated the burdensome duties, and eminent quali- 

* fications for public service, which attached to Mr. 
Montagu. It bears ‘reference to his ability, his willing 
devotion to his dutiés, his constant and careful scru- 


_ Mr. Montagu’s salary, which was proposed by Sir P. Maitland 


e 
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tiny into every department, and that regularity and 
dispatch of business which for some years passed has 
made the Colonial Office at the Cape, a model to all 
public departments. 
“Cape Town, 
“ February 5th, 1848. 

“My dear Lord Grey,—As the last act of my residence jn 
this Colony, for I embark to-morrow morning for Madras, I 
address your Lordship in this form regarding the increase to 
> 
in Sept. 1846, and supported by my despatch of the 15th April, 
1847. Since the date of that despatch, I have had still more 
ample opportunities of appreciating Mr. Montagu’s devotion 
to, and extraordinary talent in, the conduct of the affairs of 
this Colony, and I trust you will pardon me for again express- 
ing my opinion that his services are by no means sufficiently 
rewarded. I have never in any part of the world met with 
a public servant, who struck me as being so eminently quali- 
fied for his dutics, and with all my habits of business, which 
have, from long practice, become a sort of second nature with 


_ me, I do not hesitate to declare, that without Mr. Montagu’s 


able and zealous aid, I ewald never have got through the 
labor [had to perform. I surmise that the chief objection 
to the proposed imerease is the apprehension of the precedent 
it might seem to establish for similar claims from others, but 
I very humbly think that this reasoning is in this instance, 
neither applicable nor just; since every one must see, that 
none of the other functionaries of the Colony, have a hun- 
dredth’part of the labor and responsibility which attach to 
Mr. Montagu, and I feel convinced that the gradual develop- 
ment of the resources is solely owing to his constant and 
careful scrutiny into every department. I can unqualifiedly 
assert, that I never made a reference to him connected, with 
any branch of the administration to which I did not receive 
a full and satisfactory reply as quickly as the post would 


admit; and from the manner in which Sir H. Smith spoke. 


of him, during our short interview at Sidbury, I feel sure this 
opinion would have his cordial concurrence. 
“ Mr. Montagu has never asked me to write either pub- 
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licly oy privately in his favor, but I told him I intended to 

do so 6nce more, as I was anxious to leave my strong testi- 

mony to his claims and merit. Should your Lordship still 

retain tke opinion th&t the suggested increase is not admis- 

sible, I would then, as an act of justice to Mr. Montagu, 

recommend that he should be removed to some other appoint- 

ment of larger emolument }:but in suggesting this plan, it is 

my duty to add, that I think this Colony would suffer very 

seriously by his removal, and therefore, on public grounds, I 

should be better pleased to hear that he was continued on an 

adequate salary? Tam ecrtain that your Lordship will not . 

take amiss the honest and unbiassed recommendation which 
_ I have ventured, at the moment of my departure, to urge 

on Mr. Montagu’s behalf, and which I should have put in an 

official shape, had your Lordship’s despatch of the 8rd July, 

left me an opening to do so. 

“T remain, 
“My dear Lord Grey, 
“Yours very faithfully and sincerely, 


“ (Signed) Henry Porrincer. 
“The Earl Grey.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ROADS AND CONVICB LABORe 


STATE OF ROADS IN THE CAPE COLONY.—EFFECTS OF TIIS.—MR. MON- 
TAGU'S ENERGIES DIRECTED TO THEIR IMPROVEMENT.—SYS8TEM OF 
CONVICT LABOR.—IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT.—CONVICT STATIONS 
AT THE CAPE.—TIIEIR EAT DESIGN TO REFORM TILE CRIMINAL<— 
ROBBEN ISLAND, FORME A PENAL STATIUN,~—REPORT ON THE STAVE 
OF CONYIOTS TILER COMPARISON BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW SY8- 
TEMS.—MR, MUNTAGU’S ACTIVE DILIGENCE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE NEW SYSTEM.—HIS OWN REPORT OF THE WORKING OF THE 
SYSTEM OF CONVICT DISCIPLINE,—TESTIMONY OF SIR H, SMITH TO ITS 
BUCCESS IN MIS DESPATCIL TO LORD GREY,— LORD GREY'S REPLY 
AND RECORDED GRATIFICATION AT THE FAVORABLE RESULTS OF 
THE SYSTEM.—LORD STANLEY'S TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS TO MR, MONTAGU’S AB 8 AND EFFICIENT SERVICES IN CARRY~ 
ING OUT CONVICT DISCIPLINE—THE TWO GREAT POINTS OF MR. MON- 
TAGU’S SYSTEM, PRACTICAL USEFULNESS AND MORAY. IMPROVEMENT, 












Ir has béen remarked by an intelligent writer, 
that “every country through which there are no 
roads must remain in barbarism.” The high road of 
commerce is commonly the highway of civilization ; 
and the Romans, who proved themselves the most 
efficient colonizers, made. roads and bridges and 
means of easy intercourse throughout each country 
where they planted a colony, one of their, first 
undertakings. For a century and a half the Dutch 
Government held the Cape of Good Hope, previous | 
to its surrender to the English jn 1806; yet up to” 
that date and for more than thirty years after, the 
internal parts of the Colony were absolutely cut off 


. 


. 
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from all knowledge of what was transpiring in the 
rest of the world This arose from the difficulty of 
communication, by reason of the impassable mountain 
barriers which as 4 succession of rocky terraces, vary- 
ing in elevation from 1,000 to 5,000 feet, intersect 
the Colony. It was ig vain for the agriculturist to 
attempt to improve his crops when there was no 
approachable market where he could dispose of, or ex- 
change his surplus produce. I¢ was in vain that fertile 
and yet improvable regions, like the cold and warm 
Bokkeveld, could yield under diligent farming large 
supplies of grain and other products, so long as 
unopened kloofs, and rugged precipitous mountains 
divided them from the Cape district and every port 
from which they might be exported. It was in vain 
that the French refugecs by their industry, and the 
introduction of their native vine into the Fransche 
Hoek, made that sunny corner, and subsequently the 
Paarl and much of the Westcrn division of the Co- 
lony, to hang forth their rich green and purple clus- 
ters, so long as the wine-growing districts found 
between them and an available market, weary tracts 
of sand, and rain-swollen torrents, which made inter- 
course at all times uncertain and hazardous, if not 
wholly unprofitable. Energy was cramped ; farming 
was little better than growing for home want and 
family supply ; each boer’s homestead, with its cattle 
kraals and long ranges of outbuildings for slaves, 
was, more or less, a little world within itself, self- 
dependent for its means of support, with its dwellers 
consuming what they cultivated. The mode of living 
in remote parts of the Colony was primitive and 
patriarchal ; probably there was no less, there may 
bie kB Lc sc Fem Ch, a oe get aa eee ean ee da 
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competition, and in the hurry and’ excitement of 
traffic at distant ports; but in this case, and 
under such an isolated state of peing as prevailed 
through all places only a few miles removed from 
towns, a colony must unavoidably remain stationary. 
For the general purposes of the civilized world at 
large it can lend no aid; and its own population 
must necessarily grow up with narrowed prejudices, 
and without opportunities of advancement,—the son 
just contented with what the father did,* using the 
same rude implements, satisfied with the same re- 
turns, and living exactly in the same unprogressing 
inode of existence, as if civilization had done nothing 
for the conveniences of life, nor commerce with its 
catholic spirit bid all the world shake hands, and 
each land pour in its tribute of supplies for the com- 
mon industry, common employment, and common 
good of mankind. ; 
For more than one-third of the present century, 
the whole of the internal resources of the Colony 
were locked up. Such was the hard and rocky 
nature of the country, that it seemed to defy road- 
making. Between Cape Town, Malmesbury, Stel- 
lenbosch,*the Paarl and Wellington,—the corn and 
wine regions of the West,—there was a long waste of 


* Vice-Admiral Sir J. Brenton, who was stationed at the Cape as 
Commissioner, in his narrative of a journey to the mouth of the Knysna 
in 1817, gives several graphic descriptions of Cape travelling, and 
amongst them one which illustrates the above remark :—“ In many cases 
we observed that the road might have been rendered much easier, and 
consequeutly safer and more expeditious, by a little more detour being 
made in it ; but even when it was at all possible, the straighé line was 
most inflexibly adhercd’ to. It was frequently scen that the ruts of, 
wheels were passing over a stone of two or three feet in height where a® 
deviation of as many yards would have avofded it. But it was a road 
which the grandfather had gone, and wasetherefore most dutifully fol- 
lowed by the descendants.” 
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almost impassable sands, ever shifting and uncertain, 
and aftcr strong winds rendering the finding of the 
track almost impossible. There was no great central 
road ; And scarce any overland intercourse between 
the Eastern and Western divisions of the Colony, 
owing to several dangerous rivers with their uncer- 
tain drifts causing frequent and long delays,* and 
the rock-strewn Cradock’s Pass, claiming its exac- 
tion of toil and breakages and expiring oxen for 
almost every transit. ° In the Eastern division, from 
the districts of Somerset and Cradock to the port, 
(Algoa Bay or Port Elizabeth,) there was no available 
road, and the towns which give name to those dis- 
tricts now rising into importance, must have lan- 
guished as all but “deserted villages” had there 
been no other access to the bay than that which, 
a few years back, the mountain roads afforded. 
Beyond the Paarl the frowning mountains of Tul- 
bagh seemed to sever from the rest of the world the 
regions beyond: while the long, barren.Karroo pre- 
sented cultivation and enterprize alike stunted and 
dried up, on either side of its arid and famished 
waste, by its utter desolatencss and consuming 
drought. ce 

To open a communication with all parts of the 
Colony, was one of Mr. Montagu’s first designs, and 


* The following illustrative description is from the account of 
Sir J. Brenton, referred_to in a former note, “The road from Hottentot’s 
Holland to the Palmiet River is broken and irregular. The river which 
we had now to ford was of little depth. The greater part of the summer 
it is nearly dry, but in the winter it is frequently impassable from the 
violence @nd depth of the torrents. This circumstance occasions great 

~impediments in travelling through the Colony va delay of many days is 
frequently experienced, ang even whole families, who have left their 
homes for the purpose of going to church only a few miles distant, have 
been detained many days owthe banks of one of these torrents, without 
the possibility of getting acyss.”” 
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with unsurpassed talent and energy he brought the 
resources of his mind and enterprize to this work ; 
and in a very few years was instrumental in setting 
on foot, and hastening to accomplishment “‘under- 
takings,” which to use the commendation of Sir H. 
Smith, “would do honor to a great nation.” In the 
last few years, the physical difficulties against the 
improvement of the Cape Colony have been removed ; 
mountain passes have been rent open; hard roads 
made through deserts of driving sand ; ‘rivers bridged 
over, and made passable even in the heights of winter 
torrents ; and a regular post line of communication 
carried through from Cape Town to Graham’s Town, 
—the capitals of the Western and Eastern Divisions, 
distant by an interval of more than six hundred miles, 
—over which the mail is now carried thrice in the 
week, with regular dispatch, completing its whole 
distance in a space of about seventy hours. 

For the execution of his projects of opening the 
mountain passes, and carrying roads throughout the 
country, Mr. Montagu happily devised, and_subse- 
quently successfully introduced, a new and most 
advantageous system of convict labor; a system 
which, in¢ts usefulness and reformatory effects, has 
already worked, and will be yet more instrumental 
in working, the most important physical and moral 
changes, over the face and in the heart of the whole 
Colony. 

Probably there is no question which has so much 
perplexed statesmen, and engaged the thoughts of 
philanthropists, or which so deeply concerps the 
general character snd moral position of a people as 
the disposal and government ,of its convicts. At 
variety of character is exhibited in every penal 
station. Each station is a centre and meeting place 
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of almost every kind of moral evil; of almost every 
shade of crime; an asylum of miserable guilt; a 
focus of abandoned wickedness. To devise and insti- 
tute, fur our prisons, penitentiaries and penal setile- 
ments, such ‘restrictive Imanagement, such firm but 
merciful discipline, such hard but useful labor, as 
shall uphold the dignity and justice of Government, 
ahd yet aim at reclaiming the criminal, and bring 
good out of evil by turning punishment to the 
public welfare and the general good, is one of the 
grandest, as well as one of the noblest, enterprizes 
which can engage the thoughts or claim the bene- 
volent interests of man; and to this perplexing and 
important work, Mr. Montagu brought a breadth of 
view, a measure of experience, a boldness of design, 
a scheme of discipline, a deep and feeling interest, a 
‘close and. merciful watchfulness such as have been 
seldom, if ever, given by any individual to any like 
object. 

The present convict stations of the Cape Colony 
afford one of the most painfully interesting objects 
which ean any where be witnessed. There may be 
seen, there, at the same station, the shonld-be-civilized 
and the savage ; the white man and the colored ; 
the culprit who has disgraced his Christian name by 
crimes which he has been taught to shun, and the 
heathen morally ignorant that theft is a crime, and 
who has hitherto been untaught that there is a God 
who has given his command against murder. There, 
may be seen grouped at the same labor, dieted on the 
same rations, and even learning in the same school on 

. the day of instruction, the Englisk and Dutch delin- 
‘quents, the European sailor, the Africaner, the Kafir, 
the Bosjesman, the Fingo, the Hottentot, the Malay, 
the Mozambique ; all shades of color, all grades of 
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intelligence ; and yet perfect discipline, and mercy 
tempering justice, and encouragement holding ut its 
advantages to the well-conducted, and labor so regu- 
lated, that while it deters from ctime, it corfsumes 
not the health like Siberian mines, nor breaks the 
spirit like drear blank solitude, or the pestilential 
dungeon. You may see, there, evil turned to good, 
and the ignorant taught to read in the weekly school ; 
you may behold indolence learning industry, and the 
idle and thieving Bosjesman, and the cattle-lifting 
Kafir, making a high-road for commerce and civili- 
zation, in which the spoor of theft shall give place 
to the rut of the farmer’s wain. In thoso stations 
the savage nature is restrained by wholesome: disci- 
pline, and yet the same savage by his penal (oil turns 
the wild mountain-pass to a road of usefulness, and 
the frowning tracks of barrenness into scenes of 
grandeur, cultivated beauty, and fertility. 

All this was originated in the vigorous mind and 
feeling heart of Mr. Mgntagu ; and no unprejudiced 
spectator can visit, or make inquiry at, the convict 
stations, or regard the discipline and treatment and 
public works of the convicts at the Cape, without 
acknowledging the complete success and merciful 
arrangements, there practised, to reclaim from crime, 
and to lead and encourage to good. This convict 
system has commanded tbe attention of several dis- 
cerning strangers in the Colony, who have visited 
Bain’s Kloof, or the Zuurberg, or other stations ; it 
has called forth the merited acknowledgments of, suc- 
cessive governors, and the very highest approyal of 
the home authorities; and it will undoubtedly 
remain the highest glory to the ngme of Montagu, as 
long as those mountain passes shall remain, on which 
utility has been extracted from punishment, and 
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where the records of decreasing crime may be read in 
the stupendous achievements of improvement. 

Before entering on the account of the different 
roads *which hav been opened, and the general 
assent to their usefulness, it may be well to review 
the system of convict labor by which these roads 
have been accomplished. 

* Previous to the employment of convicts on public 
works throughout the Colony, Robben Island at the 
entrance of Bable Bay, and about six miles from the 
main land, was used as a conviet scttlement ; for 
which purpose it had been set apart from the first 
oceupation of the Cape Colony by the Dutch. The 
system which had long been pursued there, with 
reference to the management and employment of the 
convicts, will be best gathered from the following 
Report drawn up by Mr. Montagu, after a visit 
of inspection to that penal island. 


Rurorr on Robben Island, by the Sccretary to Government. 


ff Coloniaf Office, Cape Town, 
“ 6th January, 1844. 

1. I ave the honor to inform your Excellency, that in 
accordance with your directions, I proceeded to Robben 
Island on the 18th December last, and remain@d there till 
the 21st of that month, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
working of the convict system at that penal station. , 

2. “I visited cvery part of the island, inspected every 
work, and examined minutely into every particular connected 
with the discipline and management of the convicts. At the 
time of my visit, there were 183 convicts, of whom were 116 
coloréd and eight white natives of the Colony, and fifty-nine 
Europeans, of which latter thirty-seven were soldicrs. The 
barrack for the confinement of the cénvicts by night (they 
leave it carly in thegmorning, and do not return till the 
evening) is sufficiently commodious. 

3. Tt is strongly built and secure, and is kept clean and 
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in good order,and the beds also are good and clean ; but the 
convicts are allowed each to have a bag for the clothes they 
leave in the building. These bags are made by themselves, 
of ali kinds of materials, and are hung on nails abgve each 
bed, and, as they are gencrally speaking dirty, they present 
an unsightly appcarance. They ought to be removed, and 
canvas bags or boxcs should be substituted at the expense 
of Government. In some of the bags pieces of meat were 
kept, which ought not to be allowed. No meat should he 
left in the sleeping wards. 

4, “The rations are supplied daily by the commissariat 
storekeeper to the convicts individually. They attend at the 
stores every morning before going to work, and each man 
receives his allowance of meat, and at night on their return 
from work, they, in like manner, receive their ration of rice 
and bread, but no vegetables are allowed, No cooking uten- 
sils, platters, knives, forks, mess-kids, panakins, nor anything 
suitable, cither for cooking the food or for eating it from, 
are. provided. Some men have kettles and saucepans, 
others have not, and, as they are not allowed any fuel what- 
ever to dress their victuals, they cook them and eat them, 
when, where, and how they best can. All this should be 
remedied. e 

5. “ There should be regular meals and messes, and the 
rations should be served to messes, and not to individuals. 
As the climate will quite admit of it, the cooking for dinner 
should be prepared wherever the mess is at work, by using 
camp kettles. It is essential that order, method, and regu- 
larity should be introduced upon these points. 

6.°“ The men look healthy and strong, and the provi- 
sions of every kind are good, and although I questioned the 
convicts very minutely, there was not a complaint made to 
me either on that head or any other. 

7. “'The convicts are principally employed in collecting 
shells, and afterwards burning them for lime, and in uarry- 
ing stones. The enclosed return shows how every man was 
employed on the 19th December, and the Commandant 
assured me that it was a fair average@return of their usual 
employments. No book is kept to which I could refer for 
further information upon that point, and I instructed the 
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Commandant to Keep one in future, showing how every man 
is hereafter employed daily. 

8. “The work of the convicts is hard and severe; I am 
of opinion that it is smfficiently so, if they are kept rigidly at 
it throughout the day, which the Commandant informed me 
is the case. When I visited the men they were hard at 
work, 

9. “There are no free overseers over the men at work. 
There are but two free overseers on the establishment: 
Mr. Wolhuter, who is the senior, has such numerous duties 
connected with¢he storcg, the rations, clothing, &ec., and the 
general superintendence to perform under the Commandant’s 
directions, that it quite precludes him from looking after the 
convicts at work; they are entirely under the charge of con- 
vict overseers during the whole day. 

10. “There is a carpenter’s and boatwright’s shop, 
and a blacksmith’s shop. These shops appeared to me to 
be well and economically conducted, and of great public 
utility. 

11. “The want of the ordinary and usual means for 
endeavoring to improve the minds of the convicts struck me 
very forcibly. There is no school of any sort or kind, there 
is not even the appearance or name of such an adjunct, nor a 
school book to be found there ; there is no minister of reli- 
gion, nor is religious or moral instruction of any kind im- 
parted beyond the reading of the Church of England Service 
in English every Sunday morning, and a sermon,jn the same 
language by the Commandant to all the convicts, and the 
reading of the service of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Dutch every Sunday afternoon by a convict, to those cduvicts 
who do not understand English. A very neat-and com- 
modious church has recently been erected on the island. 

12. “ There is no code of regulations for the station, and 
the Commandant has no instructions sufficiently defined for 
his guidance; no other record is kept of offences or punish- 
ments,cxcept for corporal punishments, for putting men in 
irons, or the black hole. 1 would recommend that a stricter 
record should be kept 8f every offence, &c., according to*the 
accompanying form. 

13. “The accompanying abstract of crimes committed, 
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and punishments inflicted, for the ten years ending, July, 1843, 
also the retwn of the convicts, who have been retransported 
to Robben Island for the ten years to the 6th J: anuary, 1844, 
were furnished me by the Commandante « 

14. “There is no cultivation attempted for producing 
vegetables, or indeed any thing clse, for the use of the con- 
viets. This Iam of opinion is wrong, both as regards the 
health of the convicts and economy to the public. The Com- 
mandant is of opinion, that four men constantly employed as 
gardeners, would produce vegetables for the station for six 
months in the year. Py ° 

15. “The hospital of the island is small, cool and well 
built, but has not the requisite conveniences. Itwonsists of 
one room only, and a small recess which has a fireplace for 
cooking the meals, &c., of the patients. There were six 
patients in hospital on the occasion of my visit, but no acute 
case; they were chiefly influenza. A medical officer is sta- 
tioned on the island, who has the dispensary at his own 
quarters, at some distance from the hospital. He is not 
supplied with proper medicines, nor in sufficient quantities. 
No medical comforts, beer or wine, are allowed for the sick. 
These things have been supplied by the Commandant at his 
own expense for the last tes years. I accordingly instructed 
the medical officer to make a requisition for proper medi- 
cines, medical comforts, &c., which he has done, and I have 
referred it for the opinion of the medical committee. The 
duties of the medical officer are very trifling, and much more 
might reasonably be required of him for the salary which he 
receives. 

16*“ The clothing of the convicts is very inferior in 
quality, insufficient in quantity, and more expensive than it 
need be if properly supplied. At present it is furnished by 
contract through the superintendent of police, and the Com- 
mandant is not referred to or consulted in any way whatever ; 
twenty-five pounds a year is allowed for the purchase of sheep- 
skins and bullocks’ heads to make shoes (called veldschoen) 
for the convicts. One sheepskin and two bullocks’ faces will ® 
make two pair, at a cost of one shilling*per pair. This sum of 
twenty-five pounds is granted without reference to the number 
of convicts. For the nresent nnmber (1782) it te anita tment 
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ficient. Every man ought to have at least four pair a year, 
and the quarry laborers and lime-burners require at least 
double that number. The Commandant suggested to me, 
that he should be aZiowed at the rate of six shillings a year 
for each convict for shoes, which will be sufficient to supply 
all parties with the necessary quantity, and I concur in this 
recommendation. 

17. “ Two shirts only each year were allowed for every 
convict, which number is quite inadequate. I was distressed 
to see the state of nakedness in which many of the men 
were, and knowing that, your Excellency had lately approved 
of three shirts a year for each convict on the road stations, I 
instructed the Commandant to supply every convict on the 
island with an additional shirt, which your Excellency was 
pleased to approve when I reported it to you on my return 
to Cape Town. I directed the Commandant to purchase these 
shirts by private contract, in order to ascertain what dif- 
ference would result from purchasing by that mode, instead 
of the present contract system. The result was, as I anti- 
cipated, most satisfactory. The shirts bought by Captain 
Wolfe were quite equal, if not superior, in quality to the con- 
‘tract shirts, and were seven shillings a dozen cheaper. Much 
economy would be insured, and syperior clothing could be fur- 
nished to the convicts, by purchasing the Colonial leather, 
buttons, &c., for making their trousers, and having them made 
up of that material on the island. I suggested this to the 
Commandant, who after making the necessary inquiry, ascer- 
tained that it could be easily accomplished by t the convicts, 
and acknowledging the advantage of the plan, immediately 
and strongly recommended it. After a short time,sjackets 
and waistcoats of leather might, in like manner, be made by 
the convicts, but I would not recommend that anything 
more than trousers should be ee for the first few 
months. 

Ts.“ The system of sapiiglig provisions, clothing, stores 
and Whatever else is required at the establishment, is I think 
very defective.* 

21. “The Commendant is in nearly an equal state of 


* Some sections of thesReport are here and elsewhere omitted as being 
mere remarks on the duties of individuals connected with the island. 
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ignorance with respect to the revenue derived from convict 
labor. He supplies lime, slates and stones to the civil engi- 
neer upon that officer’s requisitions, for the public depart- 
ments in Cape Town, as well as for sale te private indivjluals. 
At the end of a quarter the civil engincer sends him a receipt 
for the lime and shells received by him from Robben Island 
‘during the quarter, which the Commandant certifies and for- 
wards to the auditor; but until 1843, no account sales or 
expenses incurred in landing, cartage, &c. were ever fur? 
nished him. No information is afforded him as to the dis- 
posal of stone. He keeps no publig accoung whatever of 
the revenue or expenditure of the establishment under his 
charge. 

22. “The civil engineer furnishes the auditor-gencral 
with the account sales of the materials which he disposes of 
from the island. 

' 23. “The supply of shells for lime, and of slates and 
stones from the quarry, is inexhaustible, and being in great 
demand in Cape Town and its neighborhood, requires to be 
more carefully accounted for. The men at the quarry, who 
are termed laborers, are not on task-work, but those em- 
ployed to saw, chisel and polish, are, as are also those who 
are employed in collecting agd burning shells. 

24, “ Whenever any thing is to be landed or shipped at 
the island, a gang of convicts is employed to carry it from 
the boat to the shore, by wading through the water con- 
siderably above the middle. A surf boat is always necessary. 

25. “ The Commandant, the surgeon, and overseers are 
allowed to employ nine convicts as servants, as will be scen 
by the neturn referred to in a previous part of this Report. 

26. “ With respect to the clothing, I would recommend 
that the same scale be adopted which has lately been approved 
for the road parties, also the same scale of rations, and that 
the same hours of labor be observed; and I would suggest, 
that the regulations which your Excellency approved on the 
‘Ist instant, for the discipline of the convicts on the rSads, 
should, as far as practicable, be adopted for Robben Island ; 
but they should, after a little further experience, be made 
much more stringent as regards labar and privations to 
the convicts under sentence there. 

12 
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27. “Tt is, of course, of the greatest importance to the 
proper working of the new system of convict discipline lately 
introduced into this Colony, that the punishment at Robben 
Island should be so’much more severe than that of the road 
parties, as to make the convicts at the latter stations dread 
removal to Robben Island. I think it also of importance, 
that-no convict should be longer continued at Robben Island 
whose crime, conduct and character do not require a more 
Severe degree of discipline and punishment than is observed 
at the convict road stations ; and T would therefore suggest, 
that the Commandant: be requested to furnish a return of 
such men as, in his opinion, ought, under the principle I 
have stated, to be removed to a road station. This, however, 
should not apply to what are termed European convicts, the 
greater part of whom are soldiers who have been transported 
for military offences. I sce no objection to Hottentot sol- 
diers being sent to road parties, and in these suggestions 
Captain Wolfe concurs. My impression is, from the inqui- 
ries and examinations I made of the men while on the island, 
that from seventy to eighty convicts may safely and with 
propriety be removed to the road stations. 

28, “There should be an invalid establishment at Robben 
{sland for decrepid and sickly convicts who are unfit for a 
road party, and who might very properly be detained at the 
island, not under punishment or sentence, but to perform 
such light work as they are capable of, and who should 
receive such indulgences as would not be incompatible with 
their-condition of convicts. 
¥ * * * * * 


“No time should be lost in appointing a minister of reli- 
gion, who should also be required to superintend and conduct 
schools, and that every proper means should, without delay, 
be provided for giving moral and religious instruction to the 
convicts. . 
x oa * * * * * 


44. “1am of opinion that it would be most beneficial to 
the discipline of the ‘sland to establish a scale of induigences, 
in proportion to tha sentences, to well-conducted convicts, 
by enabling them, jn the first instance, to be removed to a 
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“ e 
road station, with the promise of a pardon at a period to be 
specified, for continued good conduct at the road station. 

“This scale I could prepare, if the principle be approved, 
and the promulgation of it amongst th® convicts weuld, I 
doubt not, be highly useful. At present there is no rule 
whatever by which a convict can be guided for looking for- 
ward to a mitigation of his sentence ; all is doubt and uncer- 
tainty on this head. 

45, “The Commandant should be instructed not to 
permit any convict to leave the island to visit Cape Town, 
without the Governor’s permission obtained in writing 
through the Secretary to Government. 


“« (Signed) Joun Monrasv. 
“ To his Excellency the Governor.” 


Such was the convict system. Hard and severe; 
with no code of regulations for the station; of com- 
paratively little return to the Colony of any definjte 
revenue; with no means or regard for the moral 
improvement of the convicts themselves; no attempt 
to restore them to society better or more useful 
members than when they were expelled from it; 
with no place of instruction of any sort or kind, not 
even the appearance or name of such an institution; 
no minister of religion; no religious teaching beyond 
the reading of the Church of England Service in 
English every Sunday morning, and a sermon by 
the commandant to all the convicts, and the reading 
of the Service of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Dutch every Sunday afternoon by a convict, to those 
convicts who could not understand English. The 
great design of the present system is to reform .the 
offender while punishing the crime; to hold, out 
hope for the future while visiting for the past. 
The management is mild thoughe coercive; dealing 
justice, yet tempered with meycy; the code of 
regulations is minute though comprehensive; the 
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mode of treatment of that nature which upholds 
the majesty of government, and yet shows regard 
for the reclaiming those who have violated its laws. 

On fixed days labor is suspended under the 
present system, that every convict, old or young, 
English .or Dutch, white or colored, may receive 
instruction; and a zealous and judicious chaplain 
teaches and exhorts them unceasingly. There is at 
-each station a lending library, with a good supply 
of well-selected bocks—religious, moral, entertain- 
ing—for the use of the convicts. Hope and fear— 
those incentives to human nature—those appliances 
through which the Divine Corrector appeals to what 
is reclaimable in his reasoning creatures, are employed 
to work their powerful influence on all under punish- 
ment. Those who exhibit good conduct are en- 
couraged by a mitigation of their sentence; those 
who are refractory and hardened, have the threat 
before them of a longer servitude; and probably 
there is no institution in thg Colony, nay under Her 
Majesty’s merciful dominion, which reflects from 
itself greater lustre for moderation, utility, justice, 
and beneficence—in their uncorrupted though gentle 
influence—than do the stations of ccavict labor 
and discipline at the Cape of Good Hope, The 
system is, on every hand, allowed to be Mr, Mon- 
tagu’s; and is pronounced by all who are unpre- 
judiced, and will be at the pains to examine into it, 
to be not only equal to the great objects it was 
designed to effect, but also a model for imitation, 
throwing an honorable distinction around the indi- 
vidual who devised it, and bringing credit to the 
State under which it is hamanely administered. 

Nor must it be supposed that Mr. Montagu only 
labored for the introduction of this system, or was 
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satisfied with simply drawing up regulations for its 
efficient and just administration,—he took the bur- 
den and responsibility of it,—he watched its pro- 
gress, and entered into all its practical bearings with 
the most anxious interest. It was a great and good 
work to which he not only turned his mind, but on 
which he set his heart. He always spoke of it with 
that earnestness which proved it was paramount in 
. his thoughts. He was familiar with all that tran- 
spired at the several stations, and was acquainted 
with the names and characters of most of the con- 
victs. No punishment was inflicted without his 
knowledge; no culprit gave token of reform without 
meeting with his encouragement. And to the end 
that he might be acquainted with each, even the 
minutest, circumstance which occurred at the differ- 
ent stations, he arranged that “everything relating 
to the moral training, religious education, and dis- 
cipline of the convicts, should be conducted exclu- 
sively through his office.” An arrangement on 
which Sir George Napier, when bringing it under 
the notice of Lord Stanley, generously observed— 
“Tt imposes a very heavy and responsible addition 
to Mr. Mpntagu’s duties, but he has cheerfully 
undertaken it.” 

The whole of the system, and its adaptability for 
the reformation of individual conduct, as well as for 
the advancement of the general good, will be best 
gathered from the account of it by the framer him- 
self; and it may yet be found to be of extensive 
benefit to give it greater publicity than it has 
hitherto obtained. . 

“ Cape of Good Hope, Colonial Office, 
“ 27th July, 1849. 
“ Sir,—In your despatch addresscd to Earl Grey on the 
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occasion of the opening of the Mitchell Pass, you informed 
his Lordship of your intention to call upon me at the close 
of the year to furnish a detailed report of the working of the 
system. of convict @scipline which I introduced into this 
Colony, and which would then have been in force for a 
period of five, years. 

“2. It is unnecessary here to explain at large the cir- 
cumstances which have hitherto prevented me from com- 
plying with your Excellency’s instructions on this head. 
The mass, however, of statistical matter to be analysed, and 
which has been, accumulating undigested in this office since 
the commencement of the system in 1844, will at once sug- 
gest to your mind the amount of labor to be incurred, and 
to which, on account of the numerous and onerous dutics of 
my office, I could only occasionally devote my time and 
attention, before the report, which I have now the honor 
to submit, could be completed. . 

«3. In order that it may appear the more clearly what 
were the evils which this system was designed to obviate or 
remove, when introduced by me under the sanction of 
Sir George Napier on the Ist January, 1844, I take leave 
to enter into the following brief review of the state of 
affairs with regard to convicts under sentence of imprison- 
ment with hard labor, which then obtained through every 
district of the Colony. 

“4, On assuming the office of Secretary to Government, 
1843, my attention was early directed to the subject of 
secondary punishment in this Colony; and, with the appro- 
bation of the Governor, I moved an inquiry into the state 
of convict discipline, or rather of the manner (for discipline 
did not exist) of giving effect to the sentences of the 
supreme and circuit courts, in regard to crimes not disposed 
of by the summary jurisdiction of the district courts, which 
is limited to thirty days’ imprisonment, with or without 
labour. 

“£, This inquiry fully established the following facts:—- 

Ist. Of the collective labor of the male convicts 
then under sentence, one-fifth was lost to the public, and 
consequently the punishment of hard labor was, to a 
corresponding extent, in total abeyance; whilst, from the 
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lax manner in which hard labor was exacted from those 


on the effective list, the end and purpose of punishment 


were frustrated to a very considerable extent. 

“2nd. The employment of the-c6nvicts on thestreets 
of the district towns and villages, as, also, on the roads 
in their immédiate neighborhood, not only afforded the 
convicts the means of uncontrolled intercourse with 
friends and former associates, but at the same time 
enabled them to procure comforts and luxuries incom- 
patible with their condition; whilst the debasing effects 
of such a mode of procedure, in inflictingéhe penalties of 
the law, on the minds of the young in every district of the 
Colony, could not be otherwise than highly prejudicial to 
the best interests of society. 

“8rd. The system that then obtained (if entitled to 
such a name) not only did not contemplate, but by its 
very arrangements neutralized or counteracted that pro- 
cess of reformatory discipline which is essential to the due 
exercise of penal justice, a process which, while it strictly 
regards the extent and degree of punishment imposed, 
seeks, on grounds of purely social consideration, to rescue 
the delinquent from the power of vicious habits or 
degrading propensities, and to restore him to society, if 
possible, prepared to resist its allurements and tempta- 
tions from higher motives than the dread of punishment 
consequent upon crime. 

“6. That this is no exaggerated statement of the result 
of the inquiry is abundantly apparent from the following 
facts selected from the voluminous official returns which I 
callee for. The number of convicts then under sentence 
amounted to 470; of these, 183 were on the penal establish- 
ment of Robben Island, 86 on the public roads under the 
charge of the Surveyor-general, and 202 under the control 
of the Civil Commissioners of divisions, the two last, being 
formed into parties varying from 4 to 31, and averaging, 
throughout the Colony, 14. ri 

“The convicts sentenced to Robben Island were gene- 
rally the most desperate characters. * Punishment, in con- 
sequence, was to be found there in its severest form, so 
far as fetters and the lash are congerned, but the labor 
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. exacted was scarcely of a kind that the legitimate interpre- 
tation of ‘imprisonment with hard labor’? would impose ; 
it consisted in quarrying stone, and in collecting shells by 
the sea-shore for mak’ng lime. The convicts, when at work, 
were superintended by overseers chosen from among them- 
selves; others acted as servants to the Government officers 
on the island, and some as boatmen; they were ill-clothed 
and irregularly fed. They were required to cook each his 
own food, without being supplied either with fuel or utensils, 
when, where, and how they best could. There was no pro- 
vision of any kird for their instruction, either moral, secular, 
or religious; neither was personal cleanliness enjoined, nor 
any attempt made to re-establish in the mind of the convict 
a feeling of self-respect, or the necessity of self-control. 

- © 7, The small number of convicts then on the roads was 
employed in keeping, or attempting to keep, in passable 
repair the old tracts over Cradock’s Kloof, Attaequas Kloot, 

“and some roads in the more immediate vicinity of Cape 
Town. They were equally neglected in all that constitutes 
reformatory discipline, but not under such severe restraint 
as those at Robben Island. The convicts, scattered over the 
several districts of the Colony under the control of the Civil 
Commissioners, were variously employed: some as water- 
carriers and woodcutters, cooks, hospital attendants, shep- 
herds, mail contractors, travelling servants, assistant turn- 
keys, and even as constables in charge of public buildings 
containing the public money ; others as scavengers, destroyers 
of dogs, assistants at public executions and corporal punish- 
ments; whilst a few were occasionally engaged in repairing, 
in chains, the streets and roads in and around the different 
towns and villages. As it regards instruction, supervision, 
and care, these were, if possible, in a still more deplorable 
state. They were but little removed from a state of perfect 
freedom, and were dreaded as pilfercrs and thieves in and 
around their neighborhoods. Finding conviction both pro- 
fitable and agreeable, they too frequently insured a re-con- 
viction by committing fresh crimes as their sentences ex- 
pired; and thus, in tod many instances, obliged the courts 
to reduce the sentences. to the utmost, solely to defeat their 
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“8. Hence, as might be naturally inferred, every object 
of punishment was frustrated; the reformation of the con- | 
vict, who was so soon to return to society and its tempta- 
tions, a thing not thought of; instruction, cleanliness, order, 
sobriety, and even decency, wholly neglected; for further 
proof of which, and from a quarter beyond suspicion, I 
quote the following extract from a memorandum addressed 
to me by the Rey. Dr. Adamson, of the South African 
College, an authority ranking very high in public estimation 
in the Colony:— 

“Even the outward appearanae generally of the institu- 
tion (referring to one of the new convict stations which he 
had visited in 1847) as to the state and demeanor of the 
convicts, is in the highest degree gratifying, as compared 
with their former condition, when dispersed and under the 
charge of local authorities. Men in chains used then to be 
seen idling in the strects, or making purchases in the retail 
shops, who spent the Lord’s day in washing their clothes, 
or dancing to the sound of a rude drum, and for whom no 
means of instruction were provided. In addressing them, 
when lodged in the casemates of the Amsterdam battery, 
the preacher had to stand outside of a wooden grating, to 
which it was scarcely possible to come close, on account of 
the overpowering smell. And the whole scene, as far as the 
convicts were concerned, was savage and nauseating, though 
they generally showed suflicient willingness to be instructed’ 

“9, Og my presenting to Governor Sir George Napier 
@ report on the various documents which had emanated 
from this inquiry, he committed to me the entire supervision 
and *control of this department of the public service, a 
department no less difficult in its economy than pregnant 
in its results, either for good or evil, as it regards the highest 
interests of society. 

“10. I at once addressed myself to the task, but instead 
of attempting to remodel or reform what existed, I framed, 
de novo, a sytem of convict discipline according to ‘my own 
views of the subject, and suited, as I conceived, to the* 
character and circumstances of the Colony. This system I 
based on the following broad and intelligible principles:— 

“Ist.” Society requires of Government the certain 
a 2 . 
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enforcement of its laws, impartially and consistently, 
against all acts of crime declared to be such by the 
solemn verdict of a jury, and punished as such by the 
equall; solemn sentence of the judge. 

“ 9nd. In the carrying out of punishments short of 
death or perpetual imprisonment among communities that 
have to absorb or receive their liberated criminals, the 
reformation of the convict before his restoration to society 
is of paramount importance, both in a political and social 
point of view; to say nothing of the duty devolving on a 
Christian people (in regard to its criminals) whose social 
condition may of itself have conduced to crime. 

« 3rd. Secondary punishment, which in the main is im- 
prisonment with bard Jabor for periods proportioned to 
the nature of the offence, and the previous character of 
the offender, not only satisfies the ends of justice for the 
public good, but if properly, humanely, and consistently 
carried out, subserves also to that other and equally im- 
portant end, the reformation of the offender. 

« 4th. In no system of convict discipline, where the 
circumstances of society do not imperatively demand it, 
as in large penal settlements, should a gradation of punish- 
ments be recognized, either under the name of ‘ticket of 
leave,’ or ‘conditional pardon,’ as a legitimate incentive 
to good conduct. Reward for good conduct under punish- 
ment, for industry, self-improvement, and a sincere en- 
deavor to reform, should not consist in the speedy prospect 
of release from the irksome restraint and unremitting 
hard labor which such a system of gradation holds out, if 
permanent reformation be our aim, or certainty of puhish- 
ment our object. The best stimulus to such endeavors, 
and the best reward for good conduct, consistent with the 
ends of justice, is to hold out to the convict a well- 
grounded hope, based on well-defined and fixed principles, 
that the period of his punishment will be abridged, should 
his conduct under punishment be uniformly good, and 
his endeavor to reform sincere. And as an additional 
incentive there may be monthly deposits made, also on 
well-defined and fixed principles, of small pecuniary re- 
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on obtaining his freedom, or to be forfeited on the com- 
mission of any new aét of crime or grave offence against 
the rules of the system, during any period of his 
punishment. ° = 
“11. In strict accordance with these principles I framed 
a code of rules for the future direction and enforcement of 
penal discipline in all its branches. They were published in 
January, 1844, and have regulated the system in force at 
all convict stations in the Colony during the last five years. 
“12. Before I proceed to investigate the working of the 
system under the rules and provisigns of this code, in regard 
to its corrective and reformatory character and tendency, it 
may be proper to state, briefly, the more prominent of its 
arrangements that conduce to this end, and the means by 
which I am enabled, as its comptroller, to determine on the 
individual character, personal demeanor, and habits of every 
convict. And, 

“1st. The authority to punish, rebuke, or admonish, 
is exclusively vested in the visiting magistrates and super- 
intendents of stations. No convict is ever placed for one 
moment in a position of authority of any kind over 
another convict. 

“2nd. The visiting magistrate, whose powers do not 
exceed the inflicting of 75 lashes, and the extension of 
two years to an original sentence, is charged, when 
determining on the kind and degree of punishment to be 
inflicted, for any given offence, to have regard to the 
temper, disposition, and general conduct of the offender; 
and, as a general rule, punishment by flogging, in cases 
ine which it is permitted by law, either with or without 
additional penalty, ought to be the last resort in all 
instances of summary jurisdiction. 

“ 3rd. The authority of the superintendents of stations 
to punish is restrained to the case of minor offences 
against the rules laid down for the discipline and manage- 
ment of the statiqns. For the correction of such? irregu- 
larities and offences (if not sufficiently aggravated to bee 
reserved for the decision of the vi8iting magistrate), their 
powers are limited to the infliction of solitary confinement 
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in the chain gang, or suspending indulgences for a given 
time. Their powers do not exttnd to corporal punish- 
ment. 

« Ath. At first, te more important and onerous duties 
assigned to the superintendents were of a moral and 
religious character. On the efficiency and success of his 
labors as a moral trainer and religious instructor de- 
pended the issue of the process of reformatory discipline, 
by which it was sought to protect society from future 
outrage and injury on the part of the discharged convict, 
the great aim being to counteract, through moral in- 
fluences, motives and propensities which had previously 
led to an immoral life and the commission of crime. And 
in order more effectually to secure this most important 
end, I obtained from the gaols and districts in which 
they were convicted every information respecting the 
previous manner of life, occupation, or pursuit of every 
convict sent to the stations; on receipt of which, it 
devolved on the superintendent to procure such additional 
jnformation from the convicts personally, or their asso- 

« ciates, as their daily and confidential intercourse with 
them might supply, prosecuting the inquiry by systematic 
observation, so long as the conyict remained in charge. 
In consequence, however, of having, in the course of the 
years 1847 and- 1848, reduced the number of convict 
stations from four to two, placing at each from 230 to 
280 men (a change which has been attended with great 
advantage both in point of economy and, discipline), I 
found it necessary to relieve the superintendents, to some 
extent, of this class of duties, by appointing resident, 
instead of visiting, chaplains to each station, on whom 
now mainly devolve the duties referred to in this article, 
in addition to. the morning and evening services, the con- 
ducting of Sunday and evening schools, and the promotion 
of the moral and religious interests of the station generally, 
whick attach to their office. : 

“ 5th. No overseer, sub-overseer, or other subordinate, 
has the power to pumish, correct, or reprimand. Their 
duty is solely to report. All such officers are under the 
entire control of the superintendent, who is answerable 
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for their good conduct and* the right discharge of their 
. respective duties. ‘ 

“ 6th. All convicts are to be made to remember and 
to feel that they are undergoing puhishment in erder to 
deter them and others from crime. That their punish- 
ment consists not only in constant labor, but in the 
constant restraint of every selfish propensity and unruly 
passion; the most implicit obedience to those in authority 
over them, and the laws to which they have become 
subject; and a total isolation from former associates and 
friends. That they are subject tg this sewere discipline in 
consequence of crime, and that by good conduct alone and. 
evident reform can they hope to escape from, or to have 
abridged, the severe course of restraint, discipline, and 
labor on which they must first enter, and undergo some 
determinate portion of their sentence. 

“7th. No wine, ardent spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
snuff, or any narcotic substance or preparation, are, under 
any circumstances, allowed the convicts, or permitted to 
be used by them, save under the sanction of the Govern- 

. ment, or the direct prescription of the medical officer; nore 
can any luxuries or indulgences of any kind be permitted 
which are not sanctioned by the rules of*the system. 

“ 8th. Food and clothing, sufficient both in quantity 
and quality for a laboring man, ‘aré supplied for all 
convicts, without distinction, and on the same scale, when 
engaged at hard labor, but the daily ration of meat and 
bread is reduced when they are not so occupied, whether 
from undergoing punishment, being in hospital, or from 
otlrer causes. 

“9th, At each station the convicts are formed into 
two classes; viz., the chain gang, which is worked in 
chains, and the road party, which is released from this 
mode of restraint. On the removal of criminals after 
sentence to the convict stations, all those whose characters 
are known to be bgd, or whose sentences render it*neces- 
sary that they should be placed under a most rigid system * 
of discipline, are placed in the chéfa gang, and none can 
be joined at once to the road pasty except by a special 
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about one-tenth of the ‘whole number under punish- 
ment. : 

“Tf at any time a convict forfeits, by misconduct, the 
privileges and coniparative comfort of the road party, he 
may be degraded to the chain gang by sentence of the 
visiting magistrate. Convicts in the chain gang are pre- 
cluded from the indulgences granted to the men in the 
road party, and are, as much as possible, kept separate 
from them, both at work and in the barracks. No indul- 
gences, however, here referred to, consist either of better 
food, clothing, or lodging, or of relief from hard labor; 
that is to be strictly exacted so long as a convict is under 
punishment. 

“Jn thus classifying the hody of convicts at the road 
stations into road parties and chain gangs, I ought to 
mention that no such distinction was observed until the 
breaking up of the penal settlement of Robben Island 
towards the close of 1845, when the convicts at the settle- 
ment were transferred to the road parties. 

“ Before that time no convict was kept at a road 

> station whose conduct and safekeeping did not permit of 
his being worked without chains. All unfit for this com- 
parative state “of freedom, either from bad conduct or a. 
determination to esc&pe, were invariably sent for punish- 
ment to Robbe Tstand. Chain gangs are now worked at 
all the stations, not only for the purpose of safe custody 
but for the purpose also of degrading and purishing such 
as have neither sought to reform or have forfeited the 
indulgences allowed to those forming the road parties. : 
10th. Asa reward for general good conduct in the 
road party, and an inducement to persevere, the convicts 
are allowed the following indulgences: 
« Jst,- Leave to write to and receive letters from their 
friends, subject to the inspection of the superintendent. 
«< 9nd, Permission to be visited by their friends, on 
stated days in each month. 
“ 8rd. Leave tC receive presents of fruit, or others of 
a similar kind, subject to the approval of the super- 
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* dth. A weekly allowance of tobacco, not exceeding 
two ounces to ea@h man. 

“Sth, Not to be locked up, as the chain gang, at 
sun-down, but at eight or halt-past eight w’clock, 
according to the season. 

“6th. Monthly pecuniary deposits in the savings’ 
bank, for willingness, industry, and perseverance in 
their daily labor, or improvement under instruction, or 
attention and assiduity in school. 

“ From such rewards and indulgences the chain gang 
are wholly excluded, and while they art granted a re- 
mission of one-eighth of their sentence for uniformly 
good conduct while working in the chain gang, those in 
the road parties, for similar conduct, obtain a remission 
of one-fifth. 

“Y1th. The superintendents prepare for me weekly 
returns of the amount of labor performed, and monthly 
reports of the character and conduct of every individual 
convict under their charge. 

“This they embody from their daily registers, which, 

- by means of a prescribed system of notation, formed of 
conventional numbers and other arbitrary synibols, is so 
devised as to indicate prévisely and minufely the incidents 
and facts on which the record of gengral good or bad 
conduct for tlie month is based. 

“ With this the superintendent reports also on all 
offences 2nd misdemeanors that have been committed, 
either in direct violation of the rules or otherwise, and the 
punishments that have been inflicted either by himself or 
the Visiting magistrate. 

“To the monthly report is attached a list of those 
convicts whom the superintendent considers deserving of 
reward, and the reasoris on which he grounds the claim. 

“12th. The superintendents are moreover charged 
with the framing of an annual report of a more ggneral 
and éonipirchensives character; so also are the visiting 
magistrates, medical officers, and resident chaplains. from 
these returns and reports, together with frequent personal 
visits, I have not only been enabléd to form something 

- Tike a confident opinion as to the general working of the 
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system, but at the same time to acquire an intimate 
acquaintance with the character and conduct of every 
individual convict. 

« 13. But in order to a truthful cxposition of the working 
of this most important problem in the social economy of 
this Colony, it is proper that I should bring under your 
Excellency’s notice, previous to an investigation of the 
working of the system, not only a précis or outline of its 
corrective and reformatory character, but also of the class of 
men on whom it has been brought to operate, their general 
character, habits, and ‘associations, and the nature of the 
crimes of which they have been convicted. 

“14, In doing so, I solicit attention to tabular returns* 
in regard to crime in this Colony, for the years during which 
the system has been in operation, with such explanatory 
remarks as have occurred to me thereon. 

“15, Before submitting my remarks on the results esta- 
blished by these Tables, I am anxious to draw attention to 
the comparative decrease of crime in 1846, and correspond- 
ing increase in 1847:—this is readily accounted for. In 
11846, in consequence of the Kafir war, not only were the 
judges prevented from holding circuit courts in several of 
the divisions en the immediate” frontier, which necessarily 
tlirew a large amount of arrear cases on the succeeding | 
circuits of 1847, but in several instances of minor offences 
prisoners were released on their own recognizances, and 
never afterwards tried. If, therefore, the mean-of these two 
years, viz. 239, be taken as the average of crime for each, it 
will be found closely to correspond with the amount of crime 
tried in the year preceding (1845). The excess (which in 
the records of the Supreme Court is marked at the same 
time by a serious increase in the heinous crime of murder) 
is more than accounted for by the state into which society 
was then thrown in consequence of the’war. And it may 
not he improper to remark, that-even the increase of crime 
in 1845, compared with 1844, is due to the increased depre- 


* These Tables are Cnitted as carrying no amount of interest to 
general readers. Those desirous of information from them will find it 
in the “ Parliamentary Return,” 8th Feb. 1850, “ Extracts of Despatches 
Telative to Convict Discipline, é&c., at the Cape.” 
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dations on the part of the Kafirs, which were known to 
-prevail in the frontier districts before the outbreak of 1846. 

“16, Referring to Table No. 1, it will at once be per- 
ceived that the more prevalent crimes {i this Colony *are— 

“Ist. Assault. 

_ “2nd. House, store, mill and cellar breaking, with theft 

or intent to steal. 

“8rd. Cattle, horse and sheep stealing, and theft, or 
receipt of stolen goods, knowing them to have been 
stolen. . 

And that, in fact, the convictions before the*Supreme Courts 
for offences belonging to some one of the three classes, con- 
stitute 86°34 per cent., or nearly nine-tenths of the whole 
amount during the period under consideration. 

“17, Referring to Table No. 3, it will also be observed, 
that more than one-half of the criminals convicted of offences 
of this kind belong to that portion of our population deno- 
minated Hottentots, Bushmen, and free Blacks, who are 
generally found the most tractable and docile, under a system 
of convict discipline, which, though rigid, neither induces 
irtitation, nor easily gives cause to any violent outbreak of 
any angry passions, a failing to which this class of men appear 
to be constitutionally liablé, though, under kind and consi- 
derate treatment, proverbially mild and docile. Of the 
remainder, one-fifth and upwards belong to the border tribes, 
who, though less pliable and less accessible to moral influences, 
yet from their almost invariably returning to their native 
country on obtaining freedom, cannot be said to add to or 
enhance the tendencies to crime among the Colonial popu- 
lation’ : 

“18. Looking to the classifications under which the whole 
body of criminals is ranked in the columns of Table No. 2, 
we are struck with the great preponderance of crime among 
those classes of men alluded to in the preceding paragraph. 
The cause is easily accounted for in the character of the 
country ; the great variety of its spontaneous productions 
capable of supporting life; the love of a wandering life, and 
of indolence common to all men before the comforts and 
wants of civilized life have been felt? and also the love of 
exploit as well as plunder that characterizes the Kafir in his 
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marauding expeditions against the herds and flocks of our 
frontier farmers. With this, however, I have less to do on 
the present occasion than with the fact that such prcpon- 
deranct exists; for, whatever be the aptness of the system to 
deal with crime, or the justness of the principles on ‘which it 

- is based, it is due to truth, to state, that this preponderance, 
from the character of the men, their disposition to obedience 
and readiness to receive instruction, greatly tends to the 
success of its working. 

“19. It is also due to the system, in reference to the 
sixty-four cases*aggravated by former convictions, which are 
included in the Table No. 2, to state that those aggravations 
comprise previous convictions under the summary jurisdiction 
of the Inferior Courts, as well as the Supreme and Circuit 
Courts; and that out of the whole number thus aggravated, 
less than eight of them were convicts who had been under 
discipline and instruction in the road parties between 1844 
and 1848, the greater part of whom had been less than six 
mouths at a station. 

«20, In addition to the circumstances I have now alluded 

*to, as peculiarly favorable to the working of any system of 
convict discipline that aims at the reformation of the prisoner 
while under punishment, and the formation of habits of order, 
subordination, and steady industry, I have to remark that in 
this Colony crime has ‘not generated a caste in society, nor 
become a profession, and that the most fertile if not only 
source of professional and systematic crime, viz., juvenile 
delinquency, is wholly unknown. Of the 818 prisoners who 
underwent punishment at the road stations during | 1848, 
there were only 22 that had not reached their 16th’ year, 
an age much nearer to maturity in this Colony than in Eng- 
land. In our gaols I know of none under punishment at 
that age. 

«21, In the review to which I now proceed of the working 
of the system during the last five years, I shail, for the sake 
of perspicuity, place my remarks under two distinct heads :— 

“1st. The efficiency of the system in enforcing the law 
impartially and consistently against all, without distine- 


tion, convicted of ‘crime, by a strict exaction # the 
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“2dly. Its tendency to produce reformation in the pri- 
- soner, and to establish habits of self-control, sobriety, and 
active industry. 


22. With regard to discipline, that is, the systematic 
restraint and subordination of the prisoners, their perfect 
isolation, not only from society, but from all friends and 
former associates, the cutting off of all luxuries and indul- 
gencies, the suppression of all habits of slothful indolence, 
and the prompt and effective punishment of vicious practices, 
or the outbursts of uncontrolled passions, [ feel assured there 
will be found in the code of rules tinder wh?ch the system is 
conducted, ample provision (consistent with humanity) for 
this most important part of the punishment of criminals. It 
is not necessary, therefore, that I should enlarge on this 
head further than to remark, that on no subject have I more 
strictly cnjoined the superintendents of convict stations to 
act with undeviating conformity with the rules of the system, 
and their own special instructions; and in no respect does 
the system appear to every observer to have effected so 
thorough a change as in this. 

23, As to'the measure and extent of punishment by” 
hard labor which has been inflicted, it is sufficiently indicated 
in the extensive, T might more appropriately say gigantic, 
public works that have been completed (almost entirely by 
convict labor), or are now in progress. Of these, three have 
been visited by your Excellency, namely, Montagu Pass, over 
the Cradock Mountain, in the division of George ; Michell 
Pass, in the division of Worcester, and the Hard Road, twenty- 
four miles in length, in the Cape and Stellenbosch divisions, 
over a sandy desert. Of the magnitude of these under- 
takings, and their importance to internal intercourse, you are 
therefore in a position to form your own judgment, and to 
contrast the efficiency of the new system in regard to the 
amount of hard labor exacted, compared with that of former 
times, of which the, value and importance amourtted to 
nothing. 

“Returns lying in this office wold at once prove the 
employment or non-employment (wish the reasons thereof) 
of every convict, at any station durjng any lawful day of 
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every week for the last five years, with a minute statement 
of the kind and amount of labor performed. 

“This, however, I conceive unnecessary, and inappropriate 
to a réview so general as this must necessarily be, of the 
efficiency of the system, both as to punishment and refor- 
mation. 4 ‘ 

“Without details, however, which would only tend to 
disturb the more general view, I am enabled to show the 
extent to which labor has been actually exacted, ind at the 
same time (which is by no means unimportant in discussing 
the efficiency ofthe penal institutions of a country) to com- 
pare its value to the public, with the expense which the 
maintenance of such institutions entails. Previous to enter- 
ing on such a statement, I shall represent in a tabular form 
the expenditure incurred for the convict department during 
the years 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848.* 

«25. I now proceed to compare the, annual expenditure 
for the maintenance, discipline, supervision and instruction 
of convicts, as above detailed, with the actual value estimated 
ou a moderate scale for this Colony, of. the labor they have 
performed on important public works.+ 

“On this last comparison of the value of the labor per- 
formed by convicts, with the expenditure incurred on account 
of the department in 1848, it ought to be observed that a 
larger additional expenditure and corresponding loss of labour 
was then incurred by the rcmoval of the convicts to new road 
stations than on any former occasion. © 

«27, Thus it appears, notwithstanding the additional 
expense incurred and loss of labor sustained by three re- 
movals, within five ycars, of road parties to stations varying in 
distance from 100 to 300 miles, that during this period every 
convict under punishment, including the sick in hospital, 
persons in solitary confinement, cripples, the infirm and the 
aged, has on an average performed hard labor for 219 out 
of evegy 284 working days in each ycar, irrespective of the 
loss of time and labour from inclementeweather ; and further, 
that the aggregate value of the labor exacted, amounts on a 
moderate scale to 51,388/. 14s. ; whilst the aggregate expense 
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of the stations, their establishments and thir removal from 
_one part of the Colony to another, is 55,992/. 18s., thus show- 
ing that the average annual expense to the public of carrying 
out, on improved principles, the sewtences of imprison- 
ment with hard labor on the criminals of the Colony is not 
more than 920/. 16s. 93d. or 2/. 3s. 4d. per annum for each 
convict. 

“This estimate of the value of the labor of the convicts 
is based on.the scale adopted by the Commissioners of Public 
Roads, under whom the convicts are worked, from their 
‘feeling quite satisfied that the convicts performed more work 
in the same time than an equal number of freemen.’ 

28, One other test of considerable value and of much 
interest has yet to be considered, as to the efficiency of the 
system in exacting hard labor, so far as the health and phy- 
sical condition of the convict will admit. 

“On the 30th of August 1844 (cight months after the 
concentration of the convicts at’road stations under the new 
system), a regulation was issued, in-which, after acknow- 
ledging the satisfactory establishment of discipline and good 
order among the convicts at all the stations, without the 
presence of military guards or even of any considerable con- 
stabulary force, it was announced for the encouragement of 
all desirous to regain character, and to su’brhit readily to the 
discipline and exaction of the system, that in future,’ at the 
end of each month, eight men in every hundred of a road 
party, who in the superintendent’s opinion had exerted them- 
selves most Tn their daily labor, and had been most attentive 
in the performance of it, would have, each, for that month 
the sum of 6s. deposited on their account in the savings’ 
bank, which amount, with whatever interest might have 
accumulated thereon, will be paid to them on the completion 
of their sentences, the: merits of each individual case not 
being decided by the amount of labor performed, which 
depends mainly on the physical strength of the party, but by 
the willingness evinced to become useful and industri®us, as 
well as obedient and attentive to orders; gencral good con- 
duct being indispensable in order 40 participate in this 
privilege. A similar reward was held out at the end of each 
en cind bh drt enn on Poke hailed at pach when nase “cha 
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in the opinion of the superintendent, had evinced the greatest 
desire to benefit by the instruction imparted in the school 
and chapel, by their progress, good conduct and attention 
under the same conditions as are mentioned in regard to 
labor. The following Table* exhibits the results of this 
arrangement, and the extent to which its influence embraced 
the great body of the convicts ; it includes also the allowance 
of 3d. per diem paid to those convicts who become proficient 
as masons, miners, &c., so long as their good conduct entitles 
them to that indulgence. 

«30. In explanation of the apparent increase of allow- 
ances accruing to each Individual on his discharge during the 
fourth and fifth years of the period, it is proper to remark 
that many discharged in 1847 and 1848 (amounting in all to 
829) had, by their good conduct and perseverance, been con- 
tinuing to receive rewards from the date of the regulation or 
soon after, thus showing that their efforts to improve were 
not desultory or fitful, but steady and uniform. One, perhaps, 
of the most significant marks of the benefits resulting from 
the system. 

31. During the five years to which this Table refers, the 
number of convicts discharged amounted in the aggregate to 
979. Hence of this number released from the penalties of 
the law and restored to society, 537 or 55 per cent. received 
pecuniary deposits “placed in the savings’ bank on their ac- 
count, by virtue of the regulation of the 30th August 1844, 
these deposits*amounting i in the aggregate to 1, 452, 8s. 84d., 
the maximum to any one individual being 18/. 148. 3d., and the 
average 21. 14s, ld. And as to the total number of convicts 
in whose names deposits had been made up the 31st Deeember 
1818, they amounted to 803, or 515 per cent. of the whole 
number under punishment during the five years. Of these 
266 were at the stations,on the 31st December, 1848, having 
had.up to that date 502/. 10s. 6d. deposited on their account. 
The aggregate of deposits, with the interest that has accumu- 
lated,“%s 1,9542. 19s. 23d. 

One of the conditions on which such deposits are made 
is, as already mentiontd, that on the oeenrrence of any grave 
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offence or violation of the rules of the system, all deposits 
previously made are forfeited ; and it is as gratifying as it is 
remarkable that only one instance has occurred of such a 
forfeiture during a-period of five years, among a bodyeof 803 
individuals, under the strictest discipline and restraint, and 
the most scrutinizing supervision and control. 

“32. These remarks on the subject of corrective discipline 
and punishment by hard labor, which are based on the 
official retins and reports in my office, I shall at once close, 
by the following observations, embodied in the Report of the 
Rev. Dr. Adamson, to which I havealready geferred. After 
stating the advantages derivable from concentrating criminals 
in bodies at road stations; viz., separation from friends and 
former associates ; increased emulation in the fulfilment of 
duties from the effect of enlarged competition, and a propor- 
tionate diminution of expense for superintendence and 
instruction, he proceeds to remark on the results of his visit 
to the convict station at Michell’s Pass thus:—‘The rigid 
enforcement of perfect regularity in small matters on which 
the maintenance of discipline depends, and the consequent 
bénding of the will, in addition to the exaction of continuous 
labour, constitute, without any real physical suffering, a 
sufficient inroad on the common procecdings of a man in life 
to render the punishments impressive ; and, without appear- 
ing to interfere at all with the primary object of the sentence, 
sufficient time is gained by such a concentration for systematic 
instruction” * # *#° *  * — ®© Such may be 
scen to be the effect of numbers concentrated, as to the 
enforeement of common discipline, and the promotion of 
intelligence and moral habits under a suitable system. And 
the system has evidently had the effect of rendering these 
attainments valuable among men, the majority of whom seem 
to have had no opportunity of learning or appreciating their 
value before.’ + * * * ‘Perhaps the best 
proof of the state of discipline consists in the exceeding hight- 
ness of the penalties which it is found necessary to inilict for 
irregularitics, anc in the fact that these penalties are in 
general confined to a very few individfals. And the progress 
of experience in their management may be seen in the con- 
stant and gradual diminution.as togthe intensity of these 
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penalties during the years in which the system has been in 
operation. It could be gathered also incidentally that those 
who had been convicts before the adoption of the present 
regulations, had been found generally more difficult to - 
manage.’ 

«33, As it regards the reformation of the convict, his 
instruction and moral improvement under the new system, 
which constitutes the second head of inquiry, I shall, as in 
the case of punishment and discipline, refer first"to the facts 
elicited by the monthly returns’ and annual reports of the 
superintendents of statjons. It would be both tedious and 
supererogatory to embody in this general outline a com- 
plete digest of some 150 of such papers which are now 
deposited in this office. The following remarks are therefore 
based on individual reports, taken as it were ad aperturam ~ 
libri, and not on the whole body of the reports for the five 
years which it is not in my power at present, without the aid 
which I cannot command, to have minutely analysed and 
reduced to a manageable compass and form. I have no hesi- 
tation, however, in stating that the reports to which I now 
refer are a fair exponent of the whole, with this exception, 
that as they are of a more recent date, they exhibit a less 
amount of punishment -and a,higher degree of instruction, 
from the experience, as Dr. Adamson justly observes, that 
has been gained in the management of concentrated masses 
of convicts, and from the fact that of late resident chaplains 
have been appointed to the stations whose labors, in addi- 
tion to those of the superintendents, are wholly devoted 
to the intellectual, moral and religious improvement of those 
committed to their charge. fe ee 

« 34. The two following Tables,* which are an analysis 
of the annual report of the convicts at the Michell’s Pass 
during the year 1848, is a fair illustration of the internal 
economy and working of a convict station, as it regards the 

. points, that bear more immediately on the subject of reform- 
ation and improvement. i 

“ 36, On referring to the above Tables, Nos. 6 and 7, 

which may be regarded as a statistical exposition of the 
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internal economy and working of the systtm generally, it 
will be found— 

“st. That of 828 convicts that were at the Michell’s 
Pass station during the year, none Were brought before 
any court, save that of the visiting magistrate, whose 
powers are limited to seventy-five lashes, and the infliction 
of two- years’ imprisonment with hard labor in addi- 
tion to the original sentence, and that the number 
brought before this court was forty-seven, or one in every 
seven. 

«2nd, That of the punishmentssinflictedeby the visiting 
magistrate, corporal punishment, and that in a moderate 
degree, was inflicted on only five of the offenders, whilst 
none had additions to their original sentences, and but 
one was degraded to the chain-gang. 

“8rd. That of the remainder (forty-one) whose offences 
brought them before the visiting magistrates, twenty-six 
were sentenced to solitary confinement on rice water for 
periods varying from five to fourteen days; and fifteen 
were either placed in solitary confinement on spare diet 
for two, three, or four days, or dismissed with a repri- 
mand. 

“4th. That the remaining offenders (seventy-four) who 
constitute a large majority, and had been guilty only of 
petty offences, infringement of the regulations, or neglect 
of duty or person, were disposed of by the superintendent 
of the statton by stopping their tobacco allowance, putting 
them on bread and water, or in solitary confinement, for 
perigds not exceeding three days. 

«5th. That of the number (ninety-two) discharged at 
the station during the year, fifty-three, that is, fifty-six 
per cent. and upwards, were discharged under abridgment 
of "sentence, sanctioned under the regulations, which hold 
out to every convict undergoing punishment a remission of 
one-fifth of the period for which he was sentencedas an 
additional reward for uninterrupted good conduct while 
serving on the road party, and oneveighth in the chain- 
gang. : 

“ 6th. That exclusive of the remission of sentence now 
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referred to ii the case of fifty-three convicts discharged 
during the year, there were 125 besides who received 
pecuniary rewards by deposits in the savings’ bank on 
their account upder the regulations, being thirty-eight 
per cent. of the whole number at the station during the 
year. : 

“1th, That with the exception of the Kafir convicts, 
who from their previous life and the total ignorance of the 
languages used in the Colony, are less accessible to moral 
impressions than any other class of convicts, and more 
decply rooted in slothful habits, apathy and love of ease, 
the great majority have been orderly and well-conducted 
in the barracks; willing, industrious and attentive at 
work: generally respectful and obedient to the officers, 
and peaceful and kind among one another; there being 
in all only seven instances of quarrelling or fighting, and 
no case appears on record indicatiye of revenge or any 
other vindictive fecling. 

“8th, That in regard to the moral and intellectual 
condition of those received at the station during the year, 
on their conviction—102 in numiber—fifteen could read, 
seven spell, and eighty or 78'4 per cent. could neither 
spell, read nor write. Their entire ignorance of the first 
truths of revealed religion may be naturally inferred, as in 
this Colony elementary instruction is invariably accom- 
panicd with a knowledge of religious truth. 

“9th. That of the ninety-two liberated during the 
year, and who may be regarded as having been in an 
exactly similar state of ignorance when first received, fifty- 
two could read, and forty spell; while of the 219 remaining 
on the 31st December, 1848, seventy-six could read, 113 
spell, and the remainder, being chiefly Kafirs, could 
neither spell nor read. 

«10. That though the result of the labours of the 
chaplain in imparting a knowledge of religious truth, and 
in uwakening the mind to a sense of its degraded state, or 
in strengthening the penitent in their resolutions to 
reform, cannot be exhibited by the figures of a statistical 
return, yet, from the reports ‘of intelligent and impartial 
visitors, as well as those of the superintendents and visiting 
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* 
magistrates, it is evident that this part of the scheme has 
~ been eminently successful. 

“ 37. In proof of the latter inference, I would adduce the 
following facts which have incidentally “tome to my Know- 
ledge.’ Many men on their return to society, when there 
could no longer be any motive to flatter or conciliate those 
under whom they had undergone punishment, have been 
known to express to their former masters and friends their’ 
gratitude for the care and attention shown by the Govern- 
ment for their improvement whilst at the stations. Among 
these may be mentioned three men ‘who had* been convicts 
for many years under the old system, and latterly in one of 
the road parties, on the expiration of their sentences made 
the earliest use of their freedom to repair to a member of the 
Government, who takes a lively interest in the welfare of this 
unhappy class, and, whilst expressing grateful feclings for 
what had been done for them in the time of their servitude, 
they earnestly thanked God that they had been conviets, for 
they had not only been checked in their career of vice, but 
the instruction they had received had been the means of 
bringing them to a right mind, and to a knowledge of God. 
These men are now sober and industrious members of society. 
Similar instances of gratitude and thankfulness, expressed 
almost in similar words, have been frequently, and especially 
of late, brought to my knowledge. 

“38. In concluding my observations on the subject of 
instruction, 4 would also quote the following paragraphs of 
Dr. Adamson’s Report :— 

ere Their desire for instruction appears evident from the 
. number who are willing and able to act as monitors, as well 
as from the general advancement visible on comparing their 
present condition with the returns as to the state in which 
they were received into the institution. The combination, 
therefore, of large detachments of convicts under such a 
system seems to me, upon the whole, more conducive gene- 
rally to the primary object of punishment, and to be, in our 
circumstances, almost indispensable, jn order to any’ pro- 
gress in the reformation of the criminal, which, situated as 
we are, is nearly as much a duty, and*is scarcely inferior in 
importance. : * 
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“Punishments in this country are as much needed to 
teach that certain acts are wrong, and to impress on the con- 
victions of uninstructed: men an adequate notion of the 
different criminality of different acts, as to deter, from 
practices acknowledged to be criminal.’ ‘ 

89, I would also quote the following passage from the 
writings of a gentleman (on the civil staff of our late Go- 
‘vernor, Sir Peregrine Maitland), who, during his stay in 
this Colony, took a deep interest in its social, moral, and 
religious improvement; and I quote it chiefly for this reason, 
that it refers t> a pericd in the working of the system more 
likely to yield less favorable results than that embraccd 
by Tables, Nos. 6 and 7:— 7 

“ €To punish evil-doers is a function of Government both 
painful and difficult of proper execution. In capital cases 
the duty becomes comparatively easy; but when crime is to 
be putished by deprivation of liberty, and the infliction of 
hardship, then the difficulty arises in full force respecting a 
just mode of treatment, in which both a wholesome severity 
should be preserved, and also a constant attention be paid 
to the reclamation from vice and the moral improvement of 
the criminal, in order that, should circumstances permit it, 
he may be restored to freedom, and society.a wiser and a 
better man than when he forfeited his natural and civil 
rights. It is a pleasing matter that the difficulty has been 
in a considerable degree overcome for the present in this 
Colony by the new system of convict discipline, the successful 
operation of which, during the first year of its administration, 
will appear from the following statistics, on which reliance 
may be placed. The entire number of. convicts at the four © 
road stations during the past year, 1844, has been 464, but 
never exceeded 384 at any one time. They have been kept 
without military guard; and, with a slight exception fer the 
purpose of punishment, not a chain has been used on them 
during the year. The amount of corporal punishment ‘has 
also been very small. The entire number of lashes inflicted 
was 300; about five-eighths of a lash per annum for each 
man; an extraordinary low average. The labor of the 
convicts has been severe, being as much as can be fairly got 
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to their health, that only four deaths have occurred during 
‘the year. One afternoon in every week is appointed for 
secular instruction, and the result is certainly surprising. 
Out of the 464 who were sent to the stations, only eighteen 
could either spell or read on their arrival. But there have 
left the station during the year, forty-one able to spell, and 
forty-nine to read; and there femained at the stations 
on the 31st of December last (1844), 138 able to spell, 
and 134 able to read; so that the readers and spellers, 
combined in nearly equal proportions, have increased from 
eighteen to 380, in a total of 464 convicts, in twelve 
months.’ : 

“Here follow the remarks of this gentleman on the 
subject of religious improvement, which are substantially the 
same as those embodied in paragraph 36, Art. 10, of this 
Report. 

“40. Before passing from the consideration of theresults 
exhibited in the tabular analysis of one of the Annual 
Reports of the Superintendents for 1848 to other matters, it 
may not be improper or out of place to state that, anxious to 
avoid impressions being made on my own mind or imparted 
to that of others as to the internal discipline and economy of 
the convict stations which could not be borne out by a de- 
tailed digest of the monthly returns or annual reports of the 
whole, I purposely selected the report of a Superintendent, ° 
who, though a most deserving and efficient officer, is gene- 
rally considered strict in his discipline and rigorous in the 
exaction of every duty and the observance of every rule. In 
proof of this, I may at once allude to the following facts 
elicitell from the other reports. At another of the stations 
there were in all 208 convicts under punishment during 1848 ; 
among these the number of offences committed amounted 
only.to ten, and the number of offenders to three, whilst 
those rewarded amounted to forty-two. The number dis- 
charged during the year was eighty, of whom seventy;three, 
or ninety-one and half per cent., had become entitled, from 
uniform good conduct, to an abridgment of their sen- 
tences.” 

But of the 208 at this station, there were not less than 
thirty-nine, or nineteen per cent. e€ the whole number 
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undergoing punishment from re-conviction; whilst at the 
station, the report relating to which has been analysed, there 
were only twelve convicts of this class out of a body of 
828, being considerably less than four per cent. of, that 
number. 

« Ad. Considering the length to which this report has 
already extended, which has been unavoidably occasioned by 
the variety of points and statistical details that necessarily 
come under review, in order to a just comparison of the 
working of the present system of convict discipline and that 
which it superseded in 1844, I should have gladly closed my 
remarks with the inferences which have been just drawn from 
the annual report of the Michell Pass station, and the im- 
portant evidence afforded by the two gentlemen from whose 
writings the extracts contained in paragraphs 38 and 39 have 

-been taken. I feel, however, that there is still matter 
embodéed in the official documents relating to the convict 
stations in this office too-important to be passed over in 
silence. And, first, as to the extent to which the scheme has 
succeeded or failed in checking the recurrence of crime among 
men who have been returned to society on the completion of 
their respective sentences. * 

“42. By the returns from the sheriff’s office during the 
years 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847 and 1848, the aggregate number 

* of persons sentenced, or whose sentences had been com- 
muted to imprisonment with hard labor on the public 
works, was 1089; of these sixty-four only were,persons who 
had been convicted more than once. This yields a pro- 
portion short of five and three-quarters per cent. of the whole 
number, though in all such returns the summary convictions 
of the resident magistrates of district courts are invariably 
taken into account. From the five years’ experience of one 
of the principal penitentiaries of the United Kingdom—I 
allude to that at Perth—it has been found ‘that sixty-seven 
per cent. of those who have passed through this place of 
punishment have been ascertained #o have been re-con- 
victed”— Vide First Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords relative to the execution of the Criminal 
Law, 1847. im 

«43, Great-as is the contrast betircen these results of 
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two systems of convict discipline, yet, in my opinion, it is 
capable of being still further enhanced; though I would 
guard against being thought to entertain the notion that the 
working of either system, apart from th® social condition of 
the two countries, can legitimately account for the remark- 
able difference in the amount of re-convictions, Considering 
the number of re-convictions in 1844 as being in no degree 
influenced by the new system of discipline that had only 
been set on foot at the commencement of that year, and 
believing also that its practical effect is better determined by 
the average of re-convictions duringsthe laste three years, I 
confine myself ‘in the following remarks to that period. In 
1846, 1847 and 1848 the number sentenced, or whose sen- 
tences were commuted to imprisonment with hard labour on 
. the public works, amounted in the aggregate to 694; of 
these thirty-one had been previously convicted which yields 
the proportion of 4-46 per cent. of the whole number But 
of these re-convictions again a large majority apply to per- 
sons who had undergone punishment previous to the intro- 
duction of the new system, or whose punishments being for 
periods short of three months had been worked out in the 
district gaols. Of all @he convicts who have undergone 
punishment at the convict stations (being those sentenced 
for periods of not less than three months), there are 
not above eight who have becn returned under re-con- 
victions. 

« 44, Angther matter of some practical consideration is 
the number of deserters. This, on the one hand, will test 
the efficiency of the arrangements for safe custody and the 
vigilante of the supervision, and, on the other hand, the 
extent to which, by a prudent and humane course, the pri- 
soner may become reconciled to his lot without compro- 
mising the legitimmate end of punishment. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into detail as to the arrangements for safe custody 
or vigilant supervision ; they are fully explained in the regu- 
lations and other documents attached to this report. 1 pro- 
ceed, therefore, at once to a statement of the number of 
desertions in each year, prerhising ohly that throughout 
the whole period no substantive change has taken place, 
either as it regards the means.of safe,custady or of super- 
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vision. -In 1844 the number of deserters was twenty; in 
1845, thirteen ;- in 1846, nine; in 1847, four; and in 1848, 
four: thus making a total of fifty deserters out of a body of 
1559> convicts in the space of five years; this yields an 
average proportion of 3-2 per cent., or one ont of every thirty- 
one prisoners, consisting of every race and description of 
men. It is also to be observed, that as the numbers have 
been steadily decreasing, the average for the last three years 
is still more favorable, being one out of every sixty-seven. 
Of the total number that have.effected their escape, there 
were only fourteen at large at the close of last year. It is 
proper here to remark, that two convicts have been shot, and 
two wounded, in attempting to escape, and resisting their 
pursuers. All four were Kafirs, who of all offenders are the 
most impatient of restraint, and the most expert and daring 
in their attempts to regain their freedom. They broke away 
with other Kafirs by concert from a chain gang shortly 
after they had joined the station. No other convicts, either 
before or since, have been fired at. 

“45, I have already alluded, in the analysis of the Mi- 
chell Pass Report for 1848, to the number of convicts that 
were subjected to corporal punishment, and the number of 
lashes inflicted during the first year of the system, 1844. 

’ Looking to the’ returns for the five years, I find that out of 
1,559 convicts, not more than sixty have been subjected to 
corporal punishment, and that the total number of lashes 
inflicted amounted to 2,764; being on an average forty-six 
lashes to each offender ; the maximum allowed by law for 
any one offence being seventy-five. The number of offenders 
thus punished amounts to one out of every twenty-six. It 
ought, however, to be observed, that of the sixty who have 
been flogged, the greater part consists of the re-captured 
deserters alluded to in the preceding paragraph. . 

46. Connected with this more serious class of punish- 
ment is the extension of sentences (which the visiting magis- 
traté'is authorized to inflict for grave offences) to periods not 
exceeding two years. During the five years, forty-six of the 
convicts have had their senténces thus extended for periods 
varying from one month to two years; but of these again 
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corporal punishment: thus making a total of seventy-eight 
principal offenders. 

47, As a proof that uniform good conduct under 
punishment has been prevalent among the body of the con- 
viets, I have remarked in paragraph, No. 36, Art. 5, on the 
gratifying fact, that of the ninety-two convicts discharged at 
the Michell’s Pass station during 1848, 53, that is, fifty- 
six per cent. and upwards had become entitled to an abridg- 
ment of their sentences by the rules of the system. I shall 
now state the result of this mode of rewarding good conduct 
during the last three years it has begn in operation. From 
the 31st of December, 1845, to the 31st of Deceinber, 1848, 
there have been in all 575 convicts discharged at the several 
stations; of these 348 have had their sentences abridged for 
uniform good conduct. This amounts to 60°52 per cent. of 
the whole number discharged, a result still more favorable 
than that yielded by the analysis of the returns from Mi- 
chell’s Pass station in 1848. And that this expression of 
good conduct is not without influence highly favorable to 
the discharged convict is fally established by the fact, that 
So numerous are the applications from employers for the ser- 
vices of discharged conyjets, and especially for those whose 
sentences have been abridged for good conduct, that the 
Superintendent of Michell Pass station lately informed me, 
he has been in the habit for the last three years of registering 
such applications, the wages offered being in all instances 
higher than the average rate usually given for such labour. 
This fact alsd accounts for one of the rules of the system 
having fallen into abeyance, which was this: in order to 
encourage the well-conducted convict to persevere in habits 
of industry and sobriety, the Board of Road Commissioners 
received him into employment in their free-labor parties, 
at the rate of two shillings per diem, in consideration of bis 
having had his sentence abridged for uniform good conduct. 
Of late years not one instance has occurred of any. such dis- 
charged convict seeking employment in the free partics on 
the public roads. Nor is there an instance of a discharged 
convict becoming a vagabond from inaility to obtain work 
or service in consequence of his conviction. In many in- 
stances the discharged convict returns to the place or neigh- 
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bourhood he left immediately before his conviction, and 
is generally so improved by the discipline and instruction he 
has undergone in the interval as to be looked upon by his 
associates as a pattern for their imitation in work and 
conduct. 

“48, Being aware of the importance of turning to 
account any leisure hours at the disposal of the convicts, and 
knowing the difficulty of altogether preventing at such times 
both frivolous and improper conversation, I have established 
at each station a small library, consisting of books suited to 
their state of mind and gondition. These books are both amus- 
ing and instructive, but in no case fictitious, or calculated to 
counteract those corrective influences and tendencies which I 
am so anxious to uphold in every department of the system. 
The books are Jent to the convicts, not as a reward, but 
solely with a view to the right employment of their mid-day 
hour of rest and the leisure hours at the disposal at least of 
the road parties, after their meal at sundown, and before the 
hour at which they are locked up. It is satisfactory to have 
to report as to the beneficial influence of this arrangement. 
Those who are able to read are generally found so employed, 
whilst those who cannot, group around them and eagerly 
listen. The libraries consist, of works both in the Dutch and 
English languages. Bibles are given to all who are able to 
read, on their being discharged. 

“49. In reviewing the internal economy of a convict 
establishment, no subject can claim grtater interest and con- 
sideration than the health of the convicts. A reference to 
the rules, &c., &., annexed. to this Report, will at once show 
that every attention has been paid to cleanliness and venti- 
lation. These, I consider, not only essential to health, but 
conducive to the reformation of the prisoner. The strictest 
injunctions, therefore, have been laid on all superintendents 
and inspecting officers in respect to cleanliness of person, 
attire and bedding, as well as cleanliness and ventilation of 
barracks, and the effect has been that the state of health at 
the several convict stations is even superior to that of the 
inhabitants generall;. During the five years, only thirty- 
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works by a rock falling on him; two Kafirs were shot, as 

explained in paragraph 44. One, a free black, was murdered 

by a runaway convict from New South Wales, re-convicted 
“in this city ; and one, a European (the thurderer just atluded 

to), was executed ; so that there remain but thirty who died 

from natural causes, out of 1,559 souls, being one in fifty-two 

during a period of five years. 

“50. I have thus brought into review before your Excel- 
lency the principal and more prominent features of the 
scheme of convict discipline in this Colony, and its practical 
working, for a period of five years. « * 

“Tam not insensible to the many facilities that have 
contributed to its success, arising out of many circumstances 
connected with the social condition of the inhabitants of this 
Colony. Of these I have, to the best of my ability, availed 
myself, in framing the scheme which has now been tested by 
the experience of five years. But taking these into account, 
as one of the features of the scheme itself, I feel assured that 
your Excellency will find in this report ample grounds for 
the conclusion at which I have arrived, viz., that as it regards 
this Colony, it has been found practicable, strictly to enforce 
the punishment of the law, in order to deter others, whilst 
that very punishment has been made to subserve that other 
important end, the reformation of the criminal, which alone 
ean prevent the recurrence of crime. 

“51. In conclusion, it is right that I should state that 
the agency I,have had the good fortune to engage has proved 
itself most efficient, and deeply interested in the success of the 
scheme ; that the four Governors under whom J have had the 
honor “to serve in this Colony have left me, in the conduct 
of this department, uncontrolled discretionary power ; and 
that both the public opinion and the public press have inva- 
riably been in favor of the system. 

“ T have, &c., 


“ (Signed) Joun Monragy.” 


This system has been-now +ried for a period 
sufficiently long, and under circumstances sufficiently 
various, to determine its utility, and it has fully 
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justified the expectations of its benevolent designer, 
and also the terms of satisfaction and approbation in 
which it has been,commended.* Sir H. Smith bears 
the following earnest testimony to its success as well 
as to the clearness of the above Report. 


“ Both my predecessors and myself have on more than 
one occasion reported to your Lordship the great advantages 
which this Colony has been deriving from the manual labor 
of the convicts on the public roads. Having, unlike other 
Governors, knewn the Colony before I assumed its govern- 
ment, I was on my arrival surprised at its advancement in 
this respect. On my return to the seat of government after 
my first visit to the frontier, I stated to your’ Lordship, that 
the. roads had improved beyond my powers of description, 
mentioning particularly the hard road over the sandy desert 
of the Cape Flats,-and ‘the gigantic work on the once awful 
pass of Cradock’s Kloof, an undertaking which would do 
honor to a great nation, instead of a mere dependency of 
the British Crown.” I have since had the gratification of 
reporting to your Lordship the completion of another great 
work, the Michell Pass; and the continued labor of the 
convicts will afford the frequently recurring opportunities of 
describing similar works, contributing in an equal degree to 
the prosperity of the Colony. 

“The enclosed report relates only to the system of disci- 
pline and control under which the convicts have.been placed 
while employed upon these important public works. The 
report is at the same time so lucid in its arrangements and 
so comprehensive in its details, that I do not think it*neces- 
sary to do more here than very briefly to indicate its results. 

“Tt will be found that for the system which was in force 
in 1848, and which, to use the words of Sir George Napier; 
was ‘a positive evil, which should be got rid of as soon as it 
could be replaced by a better, has been substituted one, the 
object and effect of which have been to reform the criminal, 
so that he may be returned to the society from which he 
merged, without danger to that society, or without being an 
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object of scorn and dislike to those by whom he will be 
surrounded,’ 

“Such, my Lord, are the results of the system of convict 
discipline pursued in this Colony. Its anagement has been 
left by me, as by my predecessors, Sir G. Napier, Sir P. 
Maitland, and Sir H. Pottinger, entirely in the hands of 
Mr. Montagu, by whom it was devised in 1843. Its success 
is, no doubt, in a great measure to be attributed to the interest 
which he has constantly felt in the subject, and to the fact 
that the application of its principles, and the management 
of its details have always been left inthe hands of its author ; 
but it is also clear that it is founded upon sound principles, 
applicable to the circumstances of this Colony, and possibly 
to those of other communities. 

“T have much satisfaction in assuring your Lordship that 
the system has given universal satisfaction throughout the 
Colony. So far as I have been able to ascertain the general 
opinion on the subject, all classes concur in approving it. 
From the judges in particular I have learned that they have 
been relieved from serious embarrassment by its operation. 
In former times the sentence of imprisonment with hard 
labor was_a premium on crime, and the longest punishment 
was only, in fact, the highest reward for its commission. 
The court are now enabled to pass sentences proportionate to 
the nature and gravity of the offences of which the prisoners 
are convicted, and the change has been from a system which 
encouraged to a system which deters from crime; the best 
proof of which is furnished by the fact that crime has -dimi- 
anished in the Colony during the last five years. ° 

“1 beg here to draw your Lordship’s marked attention 
to the fact, that the system pursued had reference alone to 
the offenders within the Colony, and it is most gratifying to 
me to know that while the local offenders are undergoing 
the just sentence of the law, their labors are turned to such 
good account.” 


» 


This testimony from Sir H., Smith, as well as° 
the Report that accompanied it, was answered by the 
subjomed appreciating and candid acknowledgment 
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from Lord Grey, then Secretary of State for the 
Coloriies :— 


z < - “Downing Street, 
“7th February, 1850. 

: “Sir,—I duly received your despatch, No. 167, of the 
6th September last, accompanied by a Report upon the 
operation, during the last five years, of the system introduced 
by Mr. Montagu for the management and control of colonial 
convicts; and I can assure you that J have read with no less 
gratification than interest the account of this very successful 
experiment in the administration of secondary punishment. 

“2. Nothing could be more honorable to Mr. Montagu 
than the testimony which you bear to his merits. It was a 
very proper mark of consideration and of confidence, on the 
part of yourself and your predecessors, to leave the applica- 
tion of the system entirely in the hands of its author, and I 
appreciate the cordiality of your satisfaction at the result. 

“3. From the reports I gather that the sentence to impri- 
sonment with hard labor was formerly no object of dread; 
that re-convictions were frequent ; that many of the convicts 
were suffered to Joiter.and to enjoy numerous irregular pri- 
vileges, and that those employed on the roads barely kept in 
available repair the old tracks over the passes which connected 
the capital with the interior. It now appears that the sen- 
tence to hard labor has become a subject of wholesome 
apprehension ; that the proportion of re-convictions has be- 
come remarkably small; that both the discipline upheld at 
the stations, and the testimony of men who have completed 
their sentences, bear evidence to the controlling infiuence 
exercised on the convicts’ minds; and finally, that they have 
executed works which, to use your language, ‘would do 
honor to a great nation, instead of a mere dependency of 
the British Crown,’ and which are calculated, by the improve- 
ment of internal communications, to prove of the -highest 
utility to the public. Thus the main ends of punishment 

- appear to be fully attained; the correction inflicted on 

offenders is deterring and reformatory, and at the same time 

their labor is so employed as to advance the interests of the 
community, and produce general satisfaction. 
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“4. T am aware that it is difficult to draw general infer- 
ences from experience in any one place. The whole number 
of colonial convicts at the Cape is not large; the proportion 
of Europeans amongst them is limited, ‘and it is possible that - 
the men of the other races may be more amenable to this 
species of discipline. I am bound to say, however, that it is 
extremely rare, in any country, to read of anything approach- 
ing to the success of this experiment. 

“5. The best reward to Mr. Montagu for the thought and 
the exertions which it must have cost him, will doubtless be 
found in the sense of:the service which he has thus been 
enabled to render his fellow-creatures, both in the reform of 
such of these unhappy people as have been amended, and in 
the discouragement of others from the commission of crime. 
But I feel it not the less due to him to record the gratification 
with which I have perused the accounts of the favorable 
results of his plan of convict management.” 


‘That the old convict systems required considerable 
amendment cannot be doubted. Robben Ialand was 
not the only drear spot where there was a mass of 
abandoned and guilty wretches without any humane 
attempt at their moral improvement; without any 
Christian instruction ; any religious book; any school; 
any teacher of any kind to care for the hopelessness 
of the criminal’s mind, or the utter destitution of his 
soul. To the crying necessity of a change from such 
a condition an able statesman, long connected with 
the Colonies, bore some years since the following 
testimony before the House of Peers; and at the 
same time gave public commendation to the subject 
of the present Memoir, whose rare qualities Lord 
Stanley quickly discerned and fully appreciated, 


“ Up to 1840, (this was Lord Stanley’s statement before 
the House, in March, 1846,) every *person transported to 
the Colonies was handed over to the free settlers, who exer- 
cised. over him the full rights of preperty. This assionment 
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system was attended with many advantages. It had the 
effect of removing convicts from the temptation to crime, 
and placing them in families where they might witness a 
-good example; and it was therefore more likely to promote 
the great object of all punishment—the reformation of 
. offenders. But the system was open to this great objection, 
that there was no certainty in the amount of punishment, 
which in fact varied with the character of the person to 
whom the convict was assigned; he might be either treated 
with indulgence, or subjected to the most tyrannical oppres- 
sion. If a mar was found a good workman or mechanic 
the party holding him was naturally unwilling to lose him, 
and passed over many faults; whereas if another individual 
were not found so useful he was reported to the Government 
for the slightest fault, though perhaps he might be in every 
respect a much better disposed man than the other. Cases 
had been known where persons had gone from this country, 
and asked that their husbands, or sons, or wives, as the case 
might be, should be assigned to them, so that in such cases 
there was no punishment whatever; while in other instances 
the assignment system led to the most debasing slavery. 
This system was put an end to in 1840, by the noble lord 
who then held the office of Colonial Secretary, and who, at 
the same time, put an end to the practice of sending convicts 
to New South Wales. Since that time, Van Diemen’s Land 
had been the sole place to which convicts were transported. 
His noble friend spoke of the extraordinary, number of 
convicts in Van Diemen’s Land, but that was just the effect 
of the measure carried by the Government of which his 
noble friend was a member; and that was the state in‘which 
the present Government found matters when they came into 
offite. They found Van Diemen’s Land the only place to 
which convicts could be sent. They found the assignment 
system abolished, the gang system introduced into the 
Colony, while the House of Commons had come to a reso- 
- lution in favor of the number of convicts sent out of the 
country being increased. He did not deny that the peti- 
tioners were entitled to scek relief from Government, and he 
had turned much of this attention to she subject when in 
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a 
must say he had foreseen from the first. It was not easy, 
however, to establish a system of convict discipline, when all 
the arrangements were to be carried into effect by parties 
at so great a distance from each other, that it took“twelve 
months to get an answer to any proposition that might be 
made. Towards the close of 1842 one of the ablest and 
most efficient servants any Colonial Government ever had, 
Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of Van Diemen’s Land, hap- 
pened to be here at the same time with the Attorney-General 
for New South Wales; and after much consultation, rules 
were framed for the regulation of the system in future; the 
convicts were.to be sent first into the penal (or probation) 
gangs, to be worked in unsettled parts of the Colony, and 
thence at proper periods permitted to pass through various 
less severe stages, till they arrived at conditional, or ulti- 
mately free pardon. Till this period, no provision whatever 
had been made for the religious or spiritual superintendence 
of convicts after they quitted the convict ship; but one of 
the first acts of the Government was, to secure to each gang, 
consisting as it did of 250 or 300 persons, the services of a 
chaplain, the gang being exclusively formed of Protestants 
or of Roman Catholics. In a moral point of view this 
scheme had been productive of the most beneficial results ; 
and if it had failed in anything, it had been in this ; that 
‘from the large increase in transportation precisely at the 
period of the great financial embarrassments of New South 
Wales and Yan Diemen’s Land, there had been less demand 
than was anticipated for the labor of convicts when they 
came to the more advanced stage.”’ 


Before closing this chapter upon convict labor and 
discipline, it is opportune to remark, that in Mr 
Montagu's system are to be traced two of the leading 
points of his own character,—practical usefulness, 
and a benevolent desire for moral improvement. These 
points in his system may be gathered not only from 
its general tenor, but from his* own words, when 
elucidating some of the advantages to be expected 
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“ Asa matter of practical utility, the greatest advantage 
consists in its applying the labor of a large body of convicts 
more beneficially to the colonists than the old system, in 
making roads, and thereby facilitating communication, and 
reducing the expense of bringing farm produce to market. 
This measure will also be advantageous in stimulating the 
colonists to exert’ themselves and provide additional means 
for carrying on more extensive operations of a similar kind. 
It will tend very soon to increase the value and demand for 
land, and thereby enable the Government to dispose of 
Crown lands, aud apply the proceeds either in reduction of 
taxes, or to. public works, immigration, or some such object 
of colonial desire; for without the operation ‘of some such 
cause, there seems to be no prospect of a revenue being 
derived from this seurce. The advantages to the Govern- 

- ment of increased facilities in the removal of troops, in the 
transmission more speedily and more frequently of mails, in 
shortening the time for the journey of the circuit judges, and 
in every thing connected with the business of Govern- 
ment in the interior, I need only advert to. A very large 
amount of public money will be expended usefully and pro- 
fitably for the general good, instead of being so frittered 
away as to leave the benefits of it almost undiscernible, and 
that too, without adding any fresh charge to the colonial 
revenue. 2 

“ The serious objection of constantly employing convicts 
in the towns of the Colony, before the eyes of the rising 
generation, will be-obviated; an advantage of no mean im- 
portance. But the advantage to the morals of the lower 
orders will be very great. They will not think, as I fear too 
many do at present, that to be a convict is no degradation, 
and that it is not attended with inconvenience or punish- 
ment. As soon as the effects which the change of system 
must produce, are apparent and appreciated, it is but reason- 
able to hope that crime will decrease, and with it its attendant 

_ expenses to the public; and it is, certainly, a most im- 
portant advantage to be enabled to afford to the convicts 
themselves both religious and moral instruction while they 
are undergoing their seritences, an advantage they never have 
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&To procure increased dread of ‘the*sentences of the 
Courts of Justice is an advantage to be looked for under the 
new system. Under the old it has, I am informed, very 
much ceased to operate. To purge the police in the two 
principal towns of the Colony of its convict connection, is 
certainly a considerable advantage. These are some of the 
leading advantages to be derived from the new system. I 
could enumerate more, but I trust 1 have cited sufficient for 
the purpose required.” * : 


. 

* In order to afford full explanation of Mr. Montagu’s system of Con- 
vict Discipline, the whole scheme of “ RePulations,’* tho, is given in the 
Appendix. Of these regulations the Governor, Sir G, Napier, fully 
approved, as is shown from the subjoined extract from hia despatch to 
Lord Stanley :— 

“T have been happy to ayail myself of Mr. Moutagu’s experience and 
knowledge of convicts, to obtain from him the accompanying regula- 
tions for their discipline and management. I entirely approve of the 
principle and spirit upon which they are formed, and as I am assured 
by him that they correspond, ag nearly as the different circumstances of 
the two Colouies will admit, with the system of convict management, 
lately established by your Lordship for Van‘ Diemen’s Land, I submit 
them with more confidence for your Lordship's approval. Some of the 
details are new, as your Lordship will perceive, but they are, I think, 
well calculated for the class of Persons usually convicted in thig 
Colony.” * 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ROADS AND PASSES. 


PASSES OPEN IN THE COLONY PREVIOUS TO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
CONVICT LABOR.—HOTTENTOT’S HOLLAND KLOOF.—SIR LOWRY'S PA8S. 
—CAPE FLATS, FORMERLY ALMOST IMPASSABLE.— DESCRIPTION OF —~ 
HARD ROAD FORMED ACROSS THE “ FLATS.”—DIFFICULTIES OF PRE- 
BERVING IT FROM THE ENCROACHING SANDS.—MR, MONTAGU’S DINI- 
GENCE T0 EFFECT THIS.—METHOD ADOPTED TO ARREST THE SANDS. 
—OLD ROAD OVER CRADOCK’S KLOOF, DESCRIPTION OF,-—- PRESENT 
MONTAGU PASS.—REPORT OF THE “GEORGE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,” 
OF 118 BENEFIT TO THE DISTRICT.—GREAT BRAK RIVER HEIGHT.— 
MICHELL'S PASS.—ITS* EFFECT ON THE SURROUNDING DISTRICTS.— 
LINE OF ROAD FROM PORT ELIZABETH TO GRAHAM'S TOWN.— THE 
ZUURBERG.—BAIN'S KLOOF, WHAT SUGGESTED THE IDEA OF .OPENING 
\T.—DESCRIPTION OF THE LABOR IN CONSTRUCTING THE NEW ROAD 
THROUGH, — COMPLETION OF.— CENTRAL AND DIVISIONAL ROAD 
BOARDS, CONSTZTUTION AND POWERS OF.— SIMILAR PLAN FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF ROADS, APPROVED BY THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
—-MR. MONTAGU’S TOUR T0 SURVEY THE STATE AND CAPABILITIES 
OF THE ROADS OF THE COLONY.—MEMORANDUM ADDRESSED BY HIM 
ON THE SUBJECT TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE RQAD BOARD. 
THE BOARD’S MINUTE ON THE SAME.—MR. MONTAGU’S EXPERIENCE 
OF THE DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS OF CAPE TRAVELLING. — 
DESORIPTION OF MODES OF TRAVELLING AT THE CAPE. — HORSE- 
WAGON, — BULLOCK-WAGON.—HORSEBACK.— THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
DUE TO MR, MONTQGU IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
ROADS,—EXTRACT FROM CAPE MAGAZINE.—RESULT OF BETTER ROADS; 
OLD AND NEW POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS.— RATES OF POSTAGE.—;PRE- 
SENT POST LINES, AND DESPATCH IN CARRYING THE MAIL.—HAR- 
BOUR IMPROVEMENTS.—THE GOVERNOR'S DESPATCH TO THE SECRE- 
TAZY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES ON THE SUBJECT,—REMARKS 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF TABLE BAY. © 


Havine thus considered, in the foregoing chapter, 
the system of convict labor by which the roads of 
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the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope have been 
‘improved, and in many instances newly-formed ; it 
will be interesting to glance at.some few of the 
public works which this convict labor has been use- 
fully occupied in. constructing. 

Previous to the present extensive employment of 
convict gangs on the public passes, only two under- 
takings of any considerable magnitude had been set 
on foot in South Aftica, to open those formidable 
mountain barriers which had*so log and fastly 
locked up all communication between different parts 
of the Colony of the Cape. One of these was the 
Franscaz Hox Pass, which was mainly a military 
undertaking. The other was the road over the 
Mountains of Hottentots’ Holland, commonly known 
as Sin Lowry’s Pass. This road, which is a part 
of the direct line from Cape Town to the frontier, 
through the principal towns of the Colony, is cut out 
on the side of a precipitous mountain, looking in one 
direction down over the “Cape Flats,” and in another 
to the wide expanse of Table Bay. 

Sir J. Brenton who in 1817 crossed the old pass, 
known then as Hottentots’ Holland Kloof, writes : 
“With dfficulty we surmounted this pass, which 
could only be effected by putting oxen to the wagon, 
which being trained to the task and by nature more 
patient than the horse, slowly but certainly get up 
the mountain with the heaviest load. Where one’ 
spaw or team is found insufficient, it is frequently 
the case that two are put on, and as many as thirty- 
two oxen may be seen crawling up the mountain, at 
a distance resembling an immense caterpillar.” The 
new road, as formed by the ordex of Sir Lowry Cole, 
is winding and comparatively easy of ascent, its 
highest point being about 1000.feet above the sea, 
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and 700 feet from the starting point of the incline. 
The whole pass presents a scene of stern grandeur, 
with its rocky bluffs above, and its precipitous ravines 
beneath, sometimes striking sheer down, and making 
dizzy the brain of the traveller who looks over the 
rude parapet. The view from it has been thus gra- 
phically depicted by the traveller above quoted: 
“From the summit of Hottentots’ Holland Kloof, 
the view towards the north and the west is sublime 
and magnificent beyond description, and can scarcely 
be surpassed. The Table Mountain, which forms a 
striking feature on the western side .of the isthmus, 
appears from the height on which the spectator. 
_ stands, diminished to a small island ; whilst the Cape - 
Flat,.as the isthmus is called, which connects it with 
the range of mountains skirting the eastern side of 
it, is dotted with farms and vineyards, especially 
near the Table Mountain, where the two Constan- 
tias, Newlands, Wynberg and Rondebosch look like 
clusters of ornamental cottages ; and even the tracts 
of bare white sand, which are interspersed amidst 
the coloring of, every hue, from that of the dark 
cypress to the brightest green in spring, produced 
by the innumerable shgubs which clothe: the plain 
and sides of the mountains become features of extra- 
ordinary beauty, lighting up the landscape with the 
most forcible touches.” 

This road, absolutely necessary,,unless the Colony 
was to remain stationary, with little or no inter- 
course between its extreme portions, was undertaken 
by Sir Lowry Cole, when Governor, almost on his 

_ own responsibility, so impressed was he that the 
exigencies of the district demanded it ; but such was 
the position in which the Colony was hemmed by its 
debt, that this noble work was for a time peremptorily 
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arrested, and Sir Lowry threatened with a surcharge 
for commencing its construction ; upon which, so great 
was the excitement’ of the Colonist» that they readily 
stood forward and guaranteed their Governor from 
all loss if he would complete the undertaking, 

Sm Lowryr’s Pass is distant from Cape Town 
about thirty miles, of which, formerly, nearly twenty 
were over loose, deep, shifting sands, through which 
lay the only route from Cape Town to several of the 
most important divisions of tle Colony, including - 
Caledon, Swellendam and George,—and which was 
apart of the main line of communication between 
the Western and Eastern provinces. To call it a road 
was an absurdity ; it was a desert track, frequently 
effaced, over a long stretch of level barren waste 
called the “Cape Flats,” or “Downs.” Where 
the sands do not wholly usurp the waste, as they 
formerly did in the immediate outskirts of Cape 
Town, for far-stretching miles these Flats are covered 
with a variety of brushwood, consisting in the lower 
and more sandy parts of proteaceous shrubs, and 
on the more stony portions verging towards the 
uplands, of Rhinoster-bosch or Rhinosceros-bush. In 
certain patehes, scattered here and there, is found a 
coarse vegetation of rank and pipy sand-grass ; and 
rustling tufts of rushes (restiones) dispute the ground 
with the wide-trailing Hottentot-fig, whose suc- 
culent fingers spread a covering of life and verdure 
over.the very bosom of sterility. 

In some places the face of the Downs and sur- 
rounding scenery is more pleasing and varied, heing 
overgrown with héaths, indigoferas, proteas, poly- 
galas, and other flowery shrubs, and in patches 
between these, in the flowering months of August, 
September, and October, there is one perfect embroi- 
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dery of flowers of the richest and brightest hue,— 
‘among them the mesembryanthemum, babiana, oxalis, 
hypogis, and mores,—profusely claiming and covering 
certain spots to such an extent that the eye beholds 
a plat of pink, blue, yellow, white, red, according to 
the prevailing flower. But even now when so much 
has been done to reclaim this waste, much of the 
region, especially that bordering on the main track, 
is barren dreariness, and an uncultivated wild.* 


* The “Cape Flats,” or Downs (Kuapsche Duinen), are formed of 
the low, flat ground, lying betweon False Bay and Table Bay, The 
sterility of this region is accounted for, partly hy the violent south-cast 
winds which blow periodically over it, and sweep away almost everything 
before their irresistible fury; partly by the cattle and sheep, which 
being driven in large flocks across it have served to depasture it of 
herbage, and éread it down into a waste ; and partly from the scarcity 
of firewood in Cape Town tempting the poorer inhabitants to cut and 
tear up the bushes and shrubs for the purposes of converting them into 
fuel ; for which the silver tree (Leucadendron argentewm) is particularly 
adapted. Burchell, who travelled over these “ Flats” in 1811, and who 
has given the most minute and faithful account of the whole Colony, 
observes of this district of “ incurably heavy sand :’—* The wind blow- 
ing very strong seemed illnaturedly disposed to put a stop to all obser- 
vations, by leaving no other alternative than walking with my eyes shut, 
or being blinded with showers of sand. In many parts of the isthmus, 
this sand is carried from place to place by the wind in such quantities, 
that in some spots, the bushes exhibit their roots standing bare, and 
exposed to the atmosphere ; while in others they arecnearly buried, 
having no part visible but the tops of their branches. The large mounds 
which are here frequently met with, have been formed originally by the 
sand thus accumulating round either a single bush ora clump ofsbushes. 
The scarcity of firewood in Cape Town has forced the poorer inhabitants 
to discover a timely resource in these underground stems and roots, 
which being in mere loose sand are dug up with great case. But how- 
ever convenient this source of fuel may be to individuals, the destroying 
of the bushes, root and branch, will at last become a greater inconve- 
nience to the public, as the isthmus will then be reduced to a sand desert, 
still mbre difficult for wagons to travel than at present. If an opposite 
system were pursued, and the growth of shrubs and trees, with sedge 
and sand graases encouraxed, the trees would protect the soil from the 
action of strong winds; while the sedge would not only fix the loose 
gand and form a harder ground, but might at the same time afford 
nourishment for cattle, which would certainly prefer such pasture to the 
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Across this arid plain a hard road had been 
contemplated and periodically talked about, for nearly 
five and twenty years, and then for a while silently 
forgotten, or abandoned as impracticable ; yet, till 
such improvement was made, it was idle to talk of | 
extended intercourse with other parts of the Colony. 
At times, this track was perfectly impassable, nay, 
undiscoverable : deep sands rendered it so heavy and 
difficult that a wine:wagon required eighteen or 
twenty oxen to move it slowly*through ; and when 
a strong south-east wind prevailed, it rushed and 
howled over: this waste like a hurricane, carrying 
before it clouds of hot sand, which blinded the eyes, 
stung and irritated the skin, encrusted the luckless 
traveller in a perfect covering of dust and drift, often 
overturned wagons, and presented on the whole as 
perfect a representation in miniature of an African 
Zahara, as any one could imagine. The great check 
to any attempt for improving this wilderness on the 
very verge of Cape Town, was the supposed impos- 
sibility of arresting the sandy current, which almost 
daily through the summer months swept over it. 
Yet results have since proved that such a work was 
neither impossible nor impracticable : it only wanted 
a resolute and master mind to set it on foot. 

Harp Roap.—Mr. Montagu had not been many 
weeks in the Colony when an attempt to remove this 
serious obstruction in travelling to the interior was 
actually in operation. A raised path, or hard cause- 
way was run in a straight line across the Flats, 


hard reed-like stalks of the different kind of restio that overspread a, 
great part of these Flats. Few experiments in the way of agricultural 
improvement seem of more importance to Cape Town, or better worth 
trying, than that of rendering these extensive sands more easily passable, 
or of converting them to some use, or to some More productive purpose.” 
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raised above the ordinary level, in some places to 
the height of sixteen or seventeen feet, and sloping 
dowr on either side, so as to allow the drift-sand 
to sweep over it, without collecting%on it. This hard 
road was conimenced in 1843, and finished in 1845, 
' but the difficulties of keeping it free from sand, and 
in general repair, have been for years extremely baf- 
fling, though now well nigh removed. 
The Road Board’s notice of the accomplishment 
of this undertaking will furnish some idea of the 
work to be effected. 


“Tn bringing under review their proceedings for the 
year 1845, the Central Board of Commissioners of Public 
Roads have the gratification to commence their report by 
announcing the completion of the entire line of Hard Road 
across the Cape Downs, between Cape Town and the Eerste 
River, in the division of Stellenbosch. 

“The road is exactly twenty-four miles in length and 
was opened to the public for general traffic on the 24th of 
December, 1845. 

“Tn addition to the Montagu Bridge on this line of 
road over the Salt River, about four miles from Cape Town, 
a bridge of three arches, with a teakwood platform, carried 
by substantial piers of stone masonry sixteen feet high above 
the bed of the river, resting upon broad and Weep founda~ 
tions, has been erected over the Eerste River, at the terminus 
of the Hard Road, twenty-four miles from Cape Town, and 
was opened to the public on the 1st July last. Several very 
large culverts and drains of solid masonry have likewise been 
constructed in various parts of the line for the purpose of 
drainage. . 

“On account of the many difficulties (some of them 
indecd have been long deemed insuperable) which have for 
so many years deterred both the Government and the public 
from attempting thiseimportant road over such a length of 
sandy desert, the Board were not insensible to their heavy 
responsibility in undertaking it, and they may with safety 
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state that many of those difficulties were not exaggerated. 

- But numerous and serious as they were, it is extremely 
satisfactory to consider that it has been accomplished within 
the space of two yeas from its commencement. - 

“The expenditure incurred for the construction of the 
road amounted to 40,0007. 3 and in order to afford some idea 
of the extent of the labor bestowed upon it by men and 
animals, it may be stated that it was equal in round numbers 
to the employment for one day of 265,000 men, and 12,370 
wagons drawn by large teams of oxen. 

“It would be difficult to repreSent with certainty in 
figures what the gain to the public has been by the forma- 
tion of this road; but assuming (which it is supposed is 
correct from the information obtained) that between 50,000 
and 60,000 wagons and other vehicles will travel it every 
year at an average reduction of expense to each in time, 
cattle, and wear and tear, of not less than from ten to twenty 
shillings cach journey, it is not in the Board’s opinion 
estimating the pecuniary gain to the public too highly in 
Placing it_at 20,000/. a-year. 

“The indirect, though immediate, advantage in the 
increased value which such a reduction must necessarily 
occasion to the numerous farms bencfited by this road has, 
since it was opened, been estimated by many of the pro- 
prietors at one-fourth, and by others at one-third of their 
“previous value; and if to this is superadded the social and 
other benefit? the country will derive, the Board feel a con- 
fidence in submitting that even if the outlay had been 
double that incurred it would have been both expedient and 
judicious.” . 


‘When the Hard Road was completed it was 
ascertained that the encroachments of the sands in 
certain places were so considerable, that unless they 
could be arrested, the road must soon present its 
former obstacles, and become, in ssme parts, utterly 
impassable. Various plans and remedies have there- 
fore been resorted to, from time to time, to protect 
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the road; some of the difficulties and attempts to 
remove them are thus referred to by the Board :— 


©The difficulty Of arresting this sam will be appreciated 
when it is stated that it is carried to the Hard Road by the 
cwind, from a space of about 1,000 acres of land, and the 
violence and volume of it are so great that, at one period, 
as much as one mile and a half of that road was covered 
with deep sand. It appeared to the. Board that the most 
effectual means for arresting it would be to bind the sand 
by vegetation. 

“Two screens, one of 1056 feet, the other 784 feet in 
length, and both 12 feet in height, and about 484 yards 
asunder, and neary parellel, have been placed.to the east- 
ward of the road, to prevent any further accumulation of 
sand on the road; and as soon as the rainy season has set 
in, the space now covered with sand, between the screens 
furthest from the road, and the road itself (about 300 acres), 
will be planted with the Hottentot fig. Upon the comple- 
tion of the screens the road was cleared of drift sand, and 
has so continued to this time. ‘ 

“Tt affords the Board very great satisfaction to be 
enabled to report the perfect success of their undertaking 
ty arrest the drift sand, on the Cape Flats, to the southward 
and eastward of the Hard Road between Cape Town and the 
eastward, 

“ It was stated in last year’s report that the sand drift, 
upon about 1,600 acres of the field of sand, had been 
arrested; that about 250 acres remained unreclaimed; and 
that a screen had been erected near the Hard Road to 
” arrest the drift from that space, and to collect the sand into 

a hill, which, when bound by planting, would, it was hoped, 
prove a permanent protection to the road. These expecta- 
tions have been completely realized. The whole of the land 
then_ unreclaimed, including the sand hill formed by the 
accumulation of the screen, has been planted; and an arid 
desert of about 2,000 acres, which was formerly one waste 
of sand, the drift of ‘which, across the road, was 80 cutting 
that it was painful even to travel there, has been converted 
into a perfect garden, an object of admiration and astonish- 
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meut to all who have witnessed this compte triumph over 
obstacles which were formerly, and even till very lately, 
believed to be wholly insurmountable.” 

many difficulties, at first Seem- 
ingly. unconquerable, the road is now so far per- 
fected, that instead of the toilsome wagon team 
“dragging its slow length along,” there are daily 
omnibuses established between Cape Town and 
Stellenbosch, which perform the journey in four 
hours. Gigs, spring carts, and, every <lescription of 
vehicle, drawn by a single horse, are now constantly 
to be seen traversing by means of this road the 
sandy desert, which formerly could only be crossed 
by wagons with strong teams of horses and oxen; 
and the wine and other farmers are now enabled to 
transport their produce to market with about half 
the power of draught, and in less than half the time, 
previously required. 

The advantages resulting from the stoppage of 
the sand drift between the 4th and 6th milestones, 
are felt along the whole line of this road. Formerly 
the farmers, having no means of knowing, until they 
reached that spot, in what state they would find it, 
were obliged to provide their wagons with a power 
of draught sufficient for overcoming the greatest 
impediment. Now, the condition of the road being 
always uniform, they have been enabled to dis- 
pense with this precaution, and to reduce their 
teams accordingly. 

The untiring and determined energy of Mr. Mon- 
tagu was well tested during the two or three years, 
1847-50, employed in efforts to check and bind the 
moving sand across this Hard, Road. On every ~ 
stormy or rainy day, he was sure to be seen riding 
to the various spots planted, in order to witness the 
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effects of storms and winds, whether from the north- 
west or south-east, upon these plantations. By the 
prevailing storms of south-east winds during the 
summer of 1849-50, large embankments of sand 
accumulated at one part of the road. At this 
season Mr. Montagu left his house at Cape ‘Town, 
frequently before daybreak, and rode to this spot, 
which he reached by when the sun was up, in order 
to ascertain the daily encroachments of the drift, 
and the mezns of -stopping its further progress. 
On one of these occasions his horse stumbled in 
some loose sand and threw him, but the fall though 
severe was not serious. This circumstance’ is men- 
tioned as indicating how indefatigable he was in 
' whatever he undertook ; inasmuch as he would ride 
out early to inspect a distant road, and be at his 
office punctually at his usual hour. 

In attempting to obstruct the ‘progress of the 
sands across the Flats, Mr. Montagu had two objects 
in view; one to protect the main road, the other to 
plant the reclaimed land with something which 
should eventually repay the outlay. The Hottentot 
Fig (Mesembryanthemum edule), the principal pro- 
duction used in arresting the drifting of ,the sands, 
he soon perceived would make no profitable return 
beyond the one purpose of binding the soil. He 
therefore determined to try and raise plantations 
which might be turned to account. With this design 
he caused seeds of almost every kind of tree and 
shrub of South Africa to be set in different places, 
especially those of a shrubby plant, the wax of which 
has long been used in the interior parts of the Colony, 

“in the stead of tallew, for candles.* In those parts 


* The following extract is from Barrow, who travelled in the Colony 
in 1797 :—“ Candles being an unsafe article to transport by land carriage 
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of the reclaimed soil which were not fSund suitable for 
the waxberry-bush, he substituted different varieties 
of Australian trees, not having found any productions 
indigenous to the Colony which would grow to any 
size-in that locality. The trees and shrubs which have 
been found to answer most successfully arg the Acacia 
longifolia, Acacia latifolia, hakea (pale and green), 
Fabricia, and Callitris. The gum tree, Fucalyptus, 
did not answer well, owing to the effects of the very 
strong winds, which broke them before they had 
attained any magnitude. The breadth of one space 
planted, near the Maitland Road, was more than a 
mile and a quarter, the length of it above three 
miles, The area planted, in all, exceeded 2,000 
acres, A. fence of Port Jackson willow and hakea 
was also raised on the south side of the Hard 
Road, from the fifth to the sixth milestone; this row 
of trees promises to be effectual in affording both 
screen and shelter. Should this long-desert_ region 
of the Cape Flats ever become profitable and fertile, 
~—which there is now every reason to belieye it will, 
—the work of reclaiming it will be one of the most 
. Successful efforts of ingenuity and perseverance per- 
haps ever ,effected. Those who knew that desolate 
track a few years back can testify, that never did 
natural obstructions threaten to baffle human skill 
and enterprize more than there; it will be indeed an 
achievement, if the moving sand can be converted 
into, a firm soil, and a region of dearth and waste to 
one of fertility and usefulness. ; 
Crapoox’s Kioor.—The opening of one of the 
are seldom brought out oF the country ; but a vegetable wax, collected | 
from the berries of a shrubby plant, the myriga cerifera, plentiful on the 
warshy grounds near the seashore, is sometimes sent to the Cape District 


in large green cakes, where it may be had froma shilling to fifteen pence 
@ pound,” : 


a 
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first Passes undertaken and suecessfully carried 
through, since the arrival of Mr. Montagu in the 
Colony, was thet gf the formidable Cradock’s Kloof. 
No description can exaggerate the state of this so- 
called road,-as it was witnessed and travelled over 
about ten ygars ago. 


“The road over Cradock’s Kloof certainly deserves its 
reputation, being the most formidably’ bad, if not of all roads 
T ever saw, assuredly, of all that pretended to be passable by 
wheels. Its steepness, the ruts, or rather chasms, by which 
it was furrowed, the masses of rock that obstruct it, can 
hardly be conceived by one who has not travelled beyond 
the civilized countrics of Europe. The very attempt to drag 
any vehicle over such places would seem incredible without 


- the testimony of one’s own eyes.” * 


The path was a mere ledge, with a terrific ascent 
up the rugged side of a steep mountain. To pass it 
was an undertaking of extreme peril, and almost 
certain destruction to some part of the travelling 
vehicle. Wagons’had frequently to be unloaded, and 
together with their freightage, taken up the mountain 
by instalments of wheels, and sidéS, and yokes, and 
packages ; and when this was not resorted to, it took 
from twenty to thirty oxen to each wagon ,to move it 
up a quarter of a mile an hour, and six men with ropes 
and reims, or strong thongs of hide, attached to the 
side to keep it from falling over the threatening pre- 
cipice. The cruelty to the oxen on such occasions 
was extreme, besides the straining labor necessary 
for such a task ; in the fury of the Hottentot driver 
to excite them upwards, frequently pieces of the flesh 
would be lashed out by the cracking whip, which 


“could be heard sounding and echoing along the 


mountain windings; and not uncommonly one or 


Bunbury. 
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more of the oxer would lie down ahd expire, from 
the very severity of the task, before the summit was 
reached. The accompanying engraving, taken from 
a sketch by the late talented Surveyor General, 
Colonel Michell, whose skill and energy did so much 
in the construction of several of the Cape Roads, is 
no exaggeration ; many who knew the old Cradock’s 
Kloof can testify that it is no more than a faithful 
picture.* A military officer who, travelled with 
Mr. Montagu over the old read, before the com- 
pletion of that now opened, thus describes it :— 
“The Cradock Kloof is the most impossible place 
for horses, much less wagons, to get over I ever 
beheld ; it is positively as perpendicular in parts as 
the face of Table Mountain. The distance is only 
five and a half miles, but, what with accidents and 
detentions, it was nothing uncommon for a wagon to 
be three days in getting over the barrier.” 

The new road was commenced 1844, and opened 
Dec. 1847. On the average there were 250 convicts 
employed on it. The Road Board’s Report of this 
undertaking thus'refers to it in 1848 :— 


“The Cradock Pass, which was formerly the gréat, and 
almost insuymountable, barrier to any communication inland 
between the Eastern and Western Districts of the Colony, 
has been overcome, and the beautiful and easy passage 
through the Cradock Mountain by the Montagu Pass has 
been substituted for it. The work is now finished, and the 
Pass was opened for public traffic on‘ the 19th of January 
last. 

“Some estimate of its value can be formed from the fact 
that by the opening of Montagu Pass the farmers are now 
enabled to perform ih two or three hours, with an ordinary | 
draught, that which it formerly took them eighteen hours, 
and sometimes as much as three days and nights, to effect 
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with a double draught. The passage of this mountain is 
now performed with comfort and safety, and without the 
hazard of the accidents and dangers, which were the causes 
of the former delays. 


“The whole expense of the construction of Montagu 
Pass amounted to 35,7992. on the 31st December, 1847. 
Of this amount 21,8221. have been expended in the charges 
attending the convicts stationed there; 8,0582 on free 
labor ; 4,6662 on stores and tools of various descriptions ; 
gnd uo less than 4,753/. on gunpowder; a circumstance, in 
itself, sufficient to illustrate forcibly the stupendous, difficult, 
and tedious-nature of the work ; five and a half miles of the 
Pass having been blasted out of the solid rock.” 


Further testimony to the great toon which this 
‘work conferred upot: the Colony, especially upon the 
Town and District of George, was given by another 


Report published in the Colony about the same 
time :— 


“Tt is difficult to enumerate all the advantages that are 
likely to result from, the completion of the road, and the 
removal of the ‘natural boundary’ which had hitherto 
divided the two provinces. During th "past year farm’ pro- 
duce has been pouring into the town to an extent never 
known ‘before; the poor man has been enabled thereby to 
procure cheaper bread, while, at the same time, the grower 
has been well remunerated. The farmer is saved the labor 
and expense of dragging his half-filled wagon over a toilsome 
road; the timber felled in our beautiful forest is easily and 
expeditiously: conveyed to the interior; and not the least 
benefit of all is the eafablishment of the present Agricultural 
Society, which could not have been formed earlier with any 
chance of success—and none more ardently hope than your 
Commitee that it will continue to increase in prosperity, 

_and to advance the people’s welfare.” * 
In the year 1849, the George “Agricultural 
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recorded the subjoined expression of*thanks for this 
noble undertaking, and of admiration and gratitude 
to the energetic mind which was mainly instrumental 
in its rapid completion :— 


“Tn introducing the subject of Roads to your attention, 
the Committee feel pleasure in congratulating. you and the 
public generally, on the complegion of that excellent line of 
road through the Cradock Mountain, now called ‘ Montagu 
Pass,’ a work of universal admiration, which has nowybeen 
open to the public nearly fi fourteen «nonfhis ; and your Com- 
mittee cannot refer to that grand undertaking without ex- 
pressing, in the name ofthe Agricultural community, their 
grateful thanks to the Honorable the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, for the important and lasting benefits he has conferred 
upon the whole Colony, and the inhabitants of this district in 
particular, by the expeditious removal of such a stupendous 
barrier to intercourse and trade; and while the purest and 
noblest motives have influenced his powerful and energetic 
mind in the accomplishment of this and other measures for 
the public good, he has the gratification of seeing his labors 
crowned with complete success, and the rapid advancement 
of the Colony in prosperity, through the exercise of his 
acknowledged talemtggay Hich have bagn singly devoted to the 
development of the mM ilitice of the entire Colony.” * 


To the same military officer, whose brief but 
graphic account of the old Pass was given above, 
we are indebted for the annexed description of the 
presént road:—“The Montagu Pass is about the 
same length as the old road, about five and a half 
miles, but so gradual in ascent that wagons go 
through in an hour.t You may imagine what an 
effect the extraordinary talents and energy of this 
road-making Secretary are producing in the Colony 
from the single remark of a wagon-maker in George, 


* Report of the George Agricultural Society, 1849. 
t See Engraving. 
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who told me he has now orders for more spring 
vehicles than he can execute in five years; and there 
is already an extra charge for taking riding horses 
over the Cradock Kloof, which a year ago was the 
only road they had.” 

The Monracu Pass is now a part of the great 
trunk line between khe Western and Eastern Dis- 
tricts. The general improvement of this line, and 
the.advantages to be derived from it, may be gathered 
from the following extract from the Road Board’s 
Minutes :-— 


“From the Great Brak Rive? to the southern entrance 
of the Montagu Pass, all thet great and important improve- 
_ ments which the Board announced in their last report to be 
then in hand have been completed. The following extract 
from the report of thetr Inspector, My. White, on these 
undertakings, conveys the ‘best information the Board pos- 
sesses regarding them:— : 

“¢The great advantage of this Pass (Great Brak River 
Height) over the old road up the face of the Height may be 
inferred from the fact, that the table land of Outeniqualand, 
which is 900 feet above thé level of the Great Brak River, 
was ascended by the wld road in Ms distance’ than one 
mile, whereas the same elevation is gained by the new road 
at an equal ascent of two miles, the length of the Pass. 

“ «The old road was so steep that it was a‘Work of toil 
for an unloaded animfiel to ascend it. On the new line, the 
whole of which is. scarped from the mountain-side, the 
heaviest loaded wagons have gone from tive top to the bottom 
without locking a wheel: and a single horse with a gig may 
trot either up or gown the whole length. ; 

« «From this Pass to the Long’ Kloof, the whole of the 
new line of road, including Montagu Pass, is also now open, 
and tie greater number of the bridges thereon completed. 
» The whole of this line, excepting the Montagu Pass, cdn be 
travelled on by any <ehicle without locking a wheel,—the 
greater portion of it being perfectly level, and the remainder 
but a very slight departure from it. 
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«<The importance of this line of road’to the Bie of 
the central portion of the Colony, it must be m: t, is 
very great, as, independently of ,its being the main post road 
between Cape Town and Graham’s Towa, it is, at the‘’same 
time, the direct road from the interior to Mossel Bay,—a 
bay which is now the best between Table and Algoa Bays, 
and which, by the construction of a breakwater, can be 
more improved than any harboy: onthe southern coast of 
the Colony. 

«<The Long Kloof, a large wool-growing district,sand 
the fertile districts of Kamnassie, Otiphant’s River, Cango, 
&c.; producing largely Aicorics wheat, and other sorts 
of grain, tobacco, wine, b dried fruits, &c., have now 
communication by horse-wagoffs with Mossel Bay; and by 
cutting a road through the Zwartberg range, the district of 
Beaufort would then also be connected with Mossel Bay. 

“© M’horse-wagon can now easily reach Mossel Bay from 
Oliphant’s River in two days. Previous to the opening of 
the Montagu Pags, ae the new line on either side of it, it 
was no uncommon’ @tcurrence for the farmers of this river 
to prefer taking their produce to,Graham’s Town and Port 
Elizabeth, a distance of fourteen days with an ox wagon, 
rather than encounter the diffigulties in surmounting the 
Cradock Mountain, and other placeg_on the road to Mossel 
Bay.’” > ie - 


Micuer’s Pass.—The next work of any mag- 
nitude, undertaken by the Road Department of the 
Colony, was the opening of,Mosterd’s Hoek, now 
named ‘Michelle Pass.” Until this. was opened, 
eommunication with the extensive and fertile regions 
lying beyond Tulbagh and Worcestey known as the 
Warm and Cold Bokkevelds, and also with the 
districts of Beaufort and Graaff Reinet, “across the 
Karroo, was protracted and difficult. In the con- 
struction of this road, like impediments to those 
at the Montagu Pass, had to be overcome; con- 
siderable measures of rock to be-blasted, and parapets 
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to oe up in extent and massiveness only infe- 


rior me on the great Alpine Passes. The new 
road was commenged Oct. 1846, and opened ist Dec. 
1848. The average number of convicts employed on 
it was 240, and the expense of its construction did 
not amount to more than 22,884/. The character of 
this great work, ang the advantages which may be 
expected to result from its completion, cannot be 
better described than in the words of Mr. Bain, the 
Inspector, wi constructed git..The following are 
extracts from his report, w. itielude likewise his 
remarks upon the two ngw#lines of road which the 
Board have made, and opened to the public on the 
same day, viz.: from Michell Pass to the Karoo 
Poort, and from Michell Pass to the Cold Bok- 
keveld by the Gydgw Pass:— 


“ Tn place of the old road ron Hoek, one 
of the worst and most dangeroussin the Colony, a safe and 
easy Pass has how been substituted. 

“The constant crossing and recrossing of the Breede 
River is avoided by the new line, which is carried along the 
right bank of the river Wearly parallel with it, till it emerges 
into the Warm Bokkeveld. For a length of about five and 
a half miles it is scarped almost entirely out of the solid 
rock, and is strengthened by a retaining wall, varying from 
three to forty feet intheight. 

“ A massive stone bridge, thirty-six feet in height, and 
several ae and viaducts, bésides a number of 
drains of considggable extent, have been rendered necessary 
by, the numerous Bullies and ravines which intersect the 
line. With the exception of a hundred yards, which are 
not yet completed, the whole of this stupendous work has 
been ‘constructed in little more than two years, by ‘convict 
labor. That portion of it, which has been constructed by 
blasting, has requirec mueh labor and exertion, the rock 
being of a rough quartzose sandstone, frequently containing 
imbedded pebbles of pure*quartz, in many parts exceedingly 
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hard to drill, Fie so tenacious as to be ‘very di to 
cael 
“ Tn connection with this Pass 1 am desired to announce 
the completion of the New Road from ~Mosterd’s Hoek to 
the Karoo Poorts, and of the Gydow Pass to the Cold 
- Bokkeveld. 

“The former of these passes through the Warm Bok- 
keveld, is a direct line about twenty, ight miles in length, 
avoiding the circuitous turnings” of the Old Road, and is* 
carried over the precipitous chain of mountains, between 
the Bokkeveld and the Karoo, by a deep scarp carried’ up 
the side of the mountain for one and a half mile, supported 
by a stone retaining “Wall, and is conducted to the lowest 
summit of the chain known"s,‘Trek Pad,’ through which 
all the sheep and cattle pass from the interior to Cape Town 
market; whence it descends by an easy road down Hotten- 
tot’s Kloof to the poorts of the Karoo. » 

“The advantages which will result from the opening of 
the Mosterd’s Hoek Pass, and the roids connected with it, 
can scarcely at ppesent,be- estimated with any degree of cor- 
rectness. The pass Will form the focus of the interior 
trade from Cape Town and the ‘ Bovelanid,’ besides “®pening 
up the extensive territories of the Klein, Middel, and Onder 
Roggevelden, Hantam, Nieuweveld, Warm and Cold Bok- 
kevelden, &e.j'which are among the, most fertile ang pro- 
ductive, though hitherto the least known “districts of the 
Colony. . 

“Tt may not be amiss to mention, that the’ Bokkeveld, 
despite of the disadvantages which now about to be 
removed, has established its name at Mark Lane as ‘ pro- 
ducing the best wheat in the world, which will of course 
be very greatly increased, in quantity at leasp SY the greatly 
increased facilities of export.” ‘S 

To show the immediate effect which" such a work 
as the above has-upon the prospécts of the Coluny, 
and the hopes and enterprize of the community at 
large, a few sentences may be quoted from a 
speech delivered on the occasion of his Excellency 
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Sir H. Smith-publicly opening the “‘ Michell Pass.” 
The speech referred to was made by the Civil Com- 
missioner, Mr. Truter, one of the most enlightened 
and~ polished inhabitants of the Colony. After 
having thanked Sir Harry and Lady Smith for their 
presence on the occasion, and congratulated the 
Governor on. the return of tranquillity and peace to 
<the Colony after a most’ harassing and destructive 
war, the speaker addressed himself to Mr. Montagu 
and the Road Board:— 


“ Honorable Sir, Chairman, and“Gentlemen, Members 
of the Central Road Board, please to accept, through me, as 
their organ, the most sincere thanks of the inhabitants 
of this division, and more particularly of the residents 
of the Bokkevelds, for having fixed your attention on 
this: interesting line of road, byjwhich an almost insur- 
mountable barrier te*the outlet of “the produce of, the fertile 
farms of these sub-divisions has been removed and such a 
fine road constructed,as-is this day openéd for the use of 
the public. They beg openly to declare that ‘the benefit 
thereby bestowed en them is incalculable, that the value of * 
their property has thereby greatly increased, that a most 
effectgal, stimulus “has been given to their industry, which 
they trust. will Son, be perceived in the Cape Town market, 
and in the mark@ts of the villages situat@ on the other side 
of the first range of. mountains. The capabi‘ities and the 
productiveness of their farms have never been fairly tested; 
the barrier, so happily removed this day, has depressed their 
agricultural pursuits, and compelled them to have recourse 
to the grazing system for their support.” 


“Tn addition to this, it may be stated, thas one 
necessary result, of the opening of these lines of 
communication between the different districts of the 
Colony. is not simply the bringing under better 
cultivation and utility extensive and fertile regions, 
but also the establishment of new towns and villages. 
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Immediately after the opening of ~Michell Pass, 
about 1800 acres of unappropriated Crown Lands in 
the Warm Bokkeveld, at the eastern entrance of the 
Pass, and well supplied with spring water, were laid 
out as the site of a village, on which is bestowed the 
name of “Ceres.” Situated in the midst of a most 
fertile tract of corn land, and being by the side of 
an important main road, there ean be little doubt ofe 
this becoming, ere very long, one of the most flourish- 
ing villages in the Colony. ’ . 

New Linz or Roap rrom Porr Eximaseru 10 
Granam’s Town.—The two great Passes now known 
as the “Montagu Pass,” and “Michell Pass,”— 
names worthily given to them from the two most 
energetic and talented minds instrumental in their 
construction, viz., Mr; Montagu and Colonel Michell, 
—are both situated “in the Westéin division of the 
Colony. But-in.the Eastern division, communi- 
cation between its rising towns @¥as.gs difficulé as in 
the Western. Graham’s Town, Dea pital, is dis- 
tant from Port Elizabeth, the principal Bay of the 
Eastern province, about ninety miles, by thegroad 
formerly travelled, though now it iS cénsiderably 
shortened. The" old road was in pi scarcely pass- 
able and always dangerous. Thg+Bushman’s River 
Drift at about half the distance, and _Howison’s 
Poort nearer to Graham’s Town, in fact, almost one 
entrance to it, were hazardous to life as well as 
destructive to every vehicle that crossed them. n- 
siderble labor and expense have been bestowed on 
this line of road, to what extentzand with what 
success the .following authorized statement ‘will 
show :— Ate 

“From Port Elizabeth to the Coega, where the rood 
branches off to the Zuurbergen, the line is open to the 
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public; the Zwadrtkop’s River is crossed by means of an 
iron pontoon, which provides a safe and efficient means of 
transit. 

“From the Coega to the Sunday’s River, the road, with 
the exception of the ascent from the Coega, which requires 
widening, is completed, and is level for nearly the whole 
distance. 

“ At the Sunday’s River, a punt, eighty-six feet in 

length, has been placed, which carries a loaded wagon across 
in three minutes. 

“From the punt, the road is open to Kruger’s Kraal ; 
and from Bushman’s River to the Gomka River, the road 
has been nearly completed.. This latter distance is the 
heaviest and most difficult portion of work on the whole of 
the line between Port Elizabeth and Graham’s Town. 

«This line of road, of which the portions above referred 
to have only been completed, has been already, and con- 
tinues to be used, where it can be adopted, with much 
benefit, as well as with great saving of distance ; and even in 
its present state, affords practical proof of its superior advan- 
tages over the circuitous, and, in many cases, difficult line of 
road which form@My connected these two most important 
towns of the Eastern frontier. 

« That fertile and productive tract of country ‘the Oli- 
fant?» Hoek, which finds a ready market for its abundant 
produce in Graham’s Town and Port Elizabeth, has, by the 
new line, been bfOught nearer to the latter place, by half the 
former distance; haying, besides, the advantaye of a road 
nearly level throughout, the highest gradient, being one in 
twenty-five. ~ P 

“Phe work which is still required on this line will be 
completed as soon as the present disturbed state of the fron- 
tier will permit of the re-employment of the free parties of 
laborers, which it became necessary to discharge dn the 
breaking out of the Kafir war. 

® Since the commencement of the war, the greater sccu- 
rity of this new line over the old became apparent, wagons 
with arms and ammunition having been taken over it, not- 
withstanding its being in an unfinished state. 
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known as the ‘Howison’s Poort Road, the most difficult 
portion of it has been completed, namely, from the end of 
New-street, Graham’s Town, to the commencement of the 
precipice behind the Cape Corps Barracks—thence through 
the solid rock to the rivulet above the waterfall, across which a 
substantial bridge of two stone piers, with a wooden platform, 
has been thrown; and from that point to the level of the 
flats, the whole being properly clayed, gravelled, and maca- 
damized, with -parapets where necessary, and effectually pro- 
tected by parallel and cross drains, built and paved with 
stone, and with masonry laid in linfe wherever damage by 
" heavy rain seemed probable. 

*The length of this road is about 5,500 feet, with an 
average breadth of twenty-six feet. About 310,000 cubic 
feet of excavation and embankment, 326,000 cubic feet of 
cutting through solid rock, 90,000 cubic fect of masonry, 
and 150,000 square feet of macadamization, &e., have been 
executed. 

“ At this portion of it the ascent is now slight, and it is 
confidently expected that, in descending, wagon-drivers will 
not find it necessary to lock the whegl,—a practice so 
destructive to the roads in this Colony.” ~ 


Zvuurperc.— Another of the great roads pro- 
jected in the Eastern province, and now almost 
completed, is that over the Zuurberg.. 

The range of mountains through which this road 
will open an easy and safe passage has hitherto pre- 
sented an almost insurmountable barrier to all those 
districts of the Colony, to which Port Elizabeth is the 
natural harbor. Its importance will readily be esti- 
mated when it is stated that the Divisional Board 
of Somerset have contributed 500/. towards the con- 
struction of the Zuurberg Pass. . 

This road whefi finished will be twenty-three 
miles in length, the steepest gradient (and that in 
a few spots only) will be but one in seventeen, and 
the whole line will be passable for the heaviest 
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wagon with an ordinary team, without locking a- 
wheel; and, by thus opening up to the districts of 
Sonterset and Cladock, an casy and much shorter 

access to Port Elizabeth, will enable the farmer to 

bring his produce to a sea-port town in three or four 

days, which he cannot now do in as many weeks. 

Of course the same advantages will be extended to, 

and felt by, the divisions of Graaff-Reinet, Beaufort, 

and Colesberg, and ,the country beyond the Orange 

River, upon the completion of this great and scien- 

tifie work. The expense of the Zaurberg Road, Jit is 

estimated, will be about 20,000/., and the time occu- 

pied in its construction about two years. 

From the Report of Mr. White, the Inspector of 
this road, it appears that the great accommodation 
which it will, when completed, confer on the public, 
may be fairly estimated from the fact that there was 
passing on that part of it which was finished two 
years ago, eight times the amount of traffic there was 
previous to the commencement of the work, when 
the old road had to be followed. 


“The rapid occupation of the country in the direction 
of the Northern interior will make this road ong of the prin- 
cipal outlets to the sea-coast, being the direct line from the 
interior to the, at present, best port in the Eastern division 
of the Colony. 

“ For some few short distances the inclination of the road 
is one foot in fifteen, a considerable portion averages one in 
thirty-five, and of the remainder, the greater portiom is at 
but a slight departure from a level. 

4 The whole is well drained, and from the surface having 
been well mettled, it will suffer but little from traffic or 
rains, and will be inexpensive to keep in repair. Upon the 
adoption of the proposed plan for the transmission of the 
post by the Zuurberg, from the junction post at the Koega, 
the time occupied iw conveying it between Port Elizabeth 
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and Somerset, Cradock, Graaff-Reinet, Célesberg, &e., will 
"be lessened to some of these places one-half, and nearly so to 
the others. 4 
“The post from Cape Town to Somerset, Cradock, 
Graaff-Reinet, Colesberg, &c., will be conveyed in a much 
shorter time than at present, and travellers will be able to be 
rapidly conveyed in light vehicles drawn by horses, where 
formerly a wagon was in danger of being broken, and was 
with difficulty drawn by sixteen oxen.” 


Baiw’s Kroor.—One of the most extensive of the 
public works at the Cape, in the department of road- 
making, is that which has been but very recently 

_ completed; having been opened since Mr. Montagu, its 
projector, left the Colony. It is known as “ Bain’s 
Kloof Road.” It is cut through the mountain 
range which separates Worcester, and the districts 
beyond, from the Cape division. This barrier of 
mountains could only be passed, heretofore, by 
fetching a compass round one of the rugged and 
inconvenient passes at its extremes, at least forty, or 
by the road, more than sixty miles apart—the Tul- 
. bagh’s Kloof, or the Fransche Hock Pass. In a 
direct line from “Mosterd’s Hoek ”—now “ Michell 
Pass”—ang Cape Town, there is in the interjacent 
mountain chain, in a line with the village of Well- 
ington, a neck of the ridge considerably less elevated 
than any other part between the extremes of the 
mountain. It struck Mr. Montagu, while visiting 
this. locality with Mr. Bain (the enterprizing In- 
spector of Roads, whose name is now associated 
with this pass), that a way might be traversed, in 
the direction of this neck, through the kloof; and 
Mr. Bain was encouraged to explore it. He com- 
menced at early morning the western ascent of the 
mnnniain. ontoreead the: zimne Phased wiitab. aton 
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Witte river descends to the eastward, and before 
nightfall had worked on his dangerous and toilsome 
way to the other side of the mountain. In this his 
expedition of discovery, the difficulty of which can 
scarcely be estimated by any unacquainted with the 
rugged barrenness and stifling heat in the confined 
ravines of Cape Mountain passes, Mr. Bain was 
accompanied (on more than one occasion) by young 
men of public spirit and bold enterprize, among 
whom may be mentioned Messrs. Retief, Du Toit, 
and Malan. On Mr. Bain’s report it was at once 
determined to effect a pass through this part of the 
mountain. ; 

Some idea of the difficulties to be encountered 
in opening this road may be formed on learning that 
the pass, which is about ten miles in length, is, e 
nearly two miles, carried up the side of a hill like 
Sir Lowry’s Pass, and then for about six miles along 
the rocky face of a stupendous mountain, almost 
perpendicular, but along which the gradient is small, 
and accords nearly with the dip of the strata. 

The western entrance of the road commences at 
a short distance beyond the village of Wellington, 
and is seven miles in length from that point to the 
top or highest neck to be crossed in the mountain. 
The first two miles undulate slightly, and in the 
next two and a half the gradient averages 1 in 35. 
This portion of the road is planted, on the outside, 
with young oak trees, and contains two substantial 
stone bridges, with wooden decks, besides four stone 
culverts and a great number of covered water- 
courses. It is entirely scarped out of the side of 
~ the hill, which consists of decomposed granite and 
clay slate, and required little blasting ; but in some 
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ing tongues of land, to avoid sudden ‘turnings, which 
added much to the labor of the work. Along the 
road are many very deep cuttings vith high and-pon- 
derous breast walls below, and several stone culverts, 
besides covered drains. 

On the eastern side of the kloof, the nature of 
the work is quite different from the other side of the 
mountain, the line passing through huge masses of 
fixed and detached quartzose rock, which seemed to 
set at defiance the engineer's skill to *construct any 
thing like #well graduated road through it; for no 
sooner was one obstacle temoved, in the shape of an 
enormous block of rock of scores of tons weight, 
than others appeared in rapid succession, such as 
rugged traverse krantzes and baffling interceptions, 
of which there seemed to be no end; but blasting 
and the crowbar made them slowly disappear, and 
where the wolf or baboon a few years ago could 
searcely find a footing, you. may now canter as plea- 
santly as from Cape Town to Rondebosch, with a 
view before you perhaps not to be surpassed for the 
breadth of its extent, and the scale of its magni- 
ficence. 

The akove description is, in part, and the follow- 
ing extracts are wholly from Mr. Bain’s account, 
furnished from time to time as the work pro- 
ceeded ; they may prove of interest as describing 
some of the impediments and difficulties to be sur- 
mounted :— 


“We have now reached the sides of the rocky mountain, 
a geological formation differing entirely from that through 
which we have already passed, which consisted éf an easily 
worked decomposed clay-slate; whereas that on which we 
now enter, and continue in all the way through Bain’s 
Kloof, is a quartzose sandstone, exactly resembling that on 
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the top of Table’ Mountain and of Michell’s Pass. The 
pick and the spade are now in a great measure thrown aside, 
and the ‘drill’ andthe crowbar take their places, so that 
without the powerful agency of gunpowder we cannot 
advance one step. The masses of rock removed from above 
are immediately transferred to the retaining wall below, 
which the convicts are exceedingly adroit at building, so that 
the whole work is one of compensation, and little or nothing 
is lost. . 

“ At the ‘Montagu Rocks’* a gigantic work has been 
executed. Thisestupendous mass of rock, with a precipice 
towards the river of 90 fect in height, is thromp, as it were, 
directly across our line of road, leaving no alternative but 
either to build a retaining wall of 70 feet round this for- 
midable ledge, or to blast a way right through it. The 

latter was chosen, and %& beautiful pass gas been formed 
through, averaging 15 feet broad, 20 feet high} and 62 yards 
long. To remove this mass of rock, a small railway of very 
simple construction was made, which conveyed the stone with 
very little labor to a decp gully close by, which had to be 
built up. At this place are altogether 200 yards of wagon 
road completed, including two massive stone bridges or large 
culverts, one of which is 32, and the other 25 feet in height. 

“ A little below the ‘ Montagu River,’ at River’s Krantz, 
895 yards of wagon road have been carried along the edge 
of a precipice 300 feet high. In this spac aré three cul- 
verts, and the retaining wall averages about 10 feet in 
height. : 7 . 

“The greatest part of the above work has been scarped 
out of the solid rock, and may be considered as some of the 
most formidable and difficult parts of the road, so that the 
intervening spaces will be comparatively easy; and, should 
the season prove favorable, it is hoped to have the whole 
road, as far as the Bishop’s Arch, available for wagons with- 
out much further delay. 

“Tne two gangs of convicts at the Pilkington River 

-Station havé been employed in carrying on the bridle-path 
beyond that spot dowfi to Wolvekloof, which has been a 
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“work of considerable difficulty, on account of the immense 
masses of rock that had to be blasted. 

“They also blasted a passage throegh the Bell Rock, a 
work similar to the Montagu Rocks, and have completed 
340 yards of wagon road with two culverts, one of which is 
42 feet high, in the neighbourhood of Dacre’s Pulpit. 

“The whole of the work between Rivers’ Krantz, Bell 
Rock, and Hell Krantz, is of-the most appalling and difficult 
kind; the lofty retaining walls being built on the very edge 
of a precipitous cliff of 300 feet high, whilst the upper half 
of the road is blasted out of, and stolen as 7 were, from the 
frowning kramtzgs above; yet on the finished parts of the road 
there is no feeling of insecurity, for the breadth is aniple, 
the rustic parapet walls strong, and the descent gentle. 

“ Below Hell Krantz is the ‘ Maclear’s River,’ over 
which a massiveytone bridge has béen built of 30 fect high; 
and lower down still is the ‘ Pilkington River” The bridge 
over this stream will be 53 feet in height, when finished ; 
but is now only 36 feet high, and forms consequently a 
barrier for the present to the further progress of vehicles 
down the kloef. 

“In one space, the retaining walls vary from 4 to 57 
feet, as at the Wentzel River, and contain four large stone 
culverts and six large stone drains. This section-of the 
road is distinguished above all the rest by its numerous deep 
rocky fissures that intersect.it at right angles, and which to 
the passing, traveller is uhobserved, now that the road is 
mare, but, in its original state, might have been likened 
unto a gigantic comb, whose huge Brotdignagian teeth had 
to be'blasted away, on which to form the platform of the 

road, and the abyss-like interstices had to be connected by 
retaining walls of the height above described. 

* In this, as in the upper part of the roads, the craggy 
precipices above, of compact quartzose sandstone, had all to 
be blasted away to yield material for the building »f the 
ponderous retaining walls below.” at 


The whole of this stupendots task, entirely the 


result of Mr. Montagu’s convict system, and encoun- 
tered and constructed by convicts atone js now enm. 
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pleted from ‘Wellington to Michell Pass, a distance 
of about thirty-one miles. Its entire cost was 
50,0601, and the number of convicts engaged on it 
averaged. between 300 and 400. It was commenced 
_ February 1849, and finished September 1853. By 
this road the journey to Cape Town from the Warm 
Bokkeveld is reduced by about thirty or thirty-five 
miles—almost one-third of the former distance ; but 
the importarice of nearly level and good roads 
through those two kloofs must not be estimated by 
distance. ‘The difference in the. weass tear, and 
destruction to wagons 1 oxen, the absence of all 
danger in *" the rapid rivers running through 
those kloofs, the intreased loads te wagons are 
enabled to carry, and the time which is saved on the 
journey, should be computed to be equivalent to a 
reduction of four-fifths of the previous cost of bringing 
produce to the Cape Town market from the Bokke- 
yelds, which are most fertile districts, and produce 
the best corn inthe Colony. It may also be added, 
as-one of the pleasing-adjuncts of this great under- 
taking, that there is & rapid improvement ps well as 
norease in the beautifuls Fillag’ of ‘Wellington, 
which is already nearly twice the size it was before 
the commencement of the road ; and lasided property 
has since that period risen in value more.than 
"100 per cent. on both sides of the mountain range. 
To the above account of the construction of some 
of the great roads and public works carried on in 
recent years throughout the Colony, it may be ex- 
plantory here to state, that the forming and man- 
+ agement of the public roads are ‘under the direction 
of two Boards—tie Central and Divisional. The 


mode in which these two Boards are constituted, 
pe tn he =e oo ® 7 Re ok ee a ee 
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“1, The Central Board is composed of three Official and 
* three Unofficial Members, from time to time nominated by 
the Governor.* 

“2. The Divisional Board, in each Division, is composed 
of the Civil Commissioner of the Division, and four other 
Members elected by the inhabitants. 

“3. The four unofficial Members of each Divisional 
Board are chosen triennially, by ballot, by the owners of 
immoveable property in the Division. The qualification of 
electors and elected is the ownership of spch property to the 
value of 100/. 

. “4, The Central Board has the exclusive management of 
the main roads pf the Colony, and the Divisional Boards, 
respectively, that of the branch goads, under’-certain re- 
strictions. 

«5. The Central Board reccives and expends, in such 
manner as it deems most conducive ‘to the public advantage, 
whatever sum of money is annually voted by the Legislative 
Council for Road and Convict purposes. 

“6, The Central Board is empowered to assess the im- 
moveable property of each Division for the purpose of raising 
such funds as’ shall, when coupled with the sum voted by 
Council, be sufficient for putting into a fit state, the main 
roads in that Division. 

“7, No. Division is assessed by the Central Board except 
for its own main roads, and the amount of the Council 
grant bestowed by ‘tfie €entval Board upon the main roads 
in every Dévision, is én Proportion to the amount of the 


* Sir G. Napier, under whose administration the Road Boards were 
instituted, thus wrote to Lord Stanley, in his despatch of 1844 :— 

“T had at first some difficulty in procuring the assistance of compe- 
tent persons as commissioners for the Central Road Board, on account 
of the novelty, as well as the extent and responsibility of the duties 
requifed of them under the Ordinance. The gentlemen to whom I pro- 
posed the office were unwilling to enter upon it unless Mr. Montagu, 
with whom the whole scheme originated, was chairman of the Board: 
T felt some hesitation in adding to the labor of an officer who has so 
much to do as Mr. Montagu, but when I mentioned to him what had 
occurred, he did not hesitate to accede to myerequest, and I have accor- 
dingly appointed him to that office, as your Lordship will learn by the 
accompanying proclamation.” 
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assessment in that Division for the same object,—that is to 
say, the more there is contributed by assessment, the more - 
is bestowed out of the grant. 

4&8. The Centra: Board is empowered to determine what 
parts of the main roads of the Colony shall be first attended 
to; aud the Governor is empowered to declare by proclama- 

* tion, which shall be considerefl the main roads. 

“9, When the probable cost of constructing main 
roads in each Division has been estimated by the Central 
Board, the said Board, after calculating the amount of money 
to be anticipated from the Council, by way of grant which 
it will be just and practicable to reserve for, and bestow upon 
each Division,—is cmpowered to raise the difference by such 
assessment as aforesaid, But no assessment for the con- 
struction of main roads is to exceed 1d. in the pound per 
annum, upon value of property, or to be levied for more than 
five years in all; but the years need not be consecutive.” 


This scheme of two Road Boards thus constituted, 
was projected and carried effectually into operation 
by Mr. Montagu ; and it is interesting to be able to 
state that the plan of a Central Road Board for the 
management of all main lines of road through a 
country, met the approval of the late Siy R. Peel; 
.for that great statesman in making his commercial 
statement on the 27th J anuagy, 1846, relative to the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, proceeded to review some 
of the burdens falling immediately upon land, and 
which were “capable of alleviation,” not by -their 
transfer to other parties, “but by introducing reform 
in the administration of expenditure.” Among these 
burdens he noticed the highway rates. These rates 
were collected by the local authorities of 16,000 dif- 
ferent parishes; “but what can be more defective 
. than that, where the highway is a‘continuous channel 
of communication < passing between different pa- 
rishes, the same highway shall be under the control 
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of every different parish?” He prqposed therefore 
“to compel the union of parishes into districts for all 
the purposes of roads.” He had the more confidence 
in ‘proposing this measure, because the volurftary 
union of parishes allowed by the Act of William IV., 
had produced the most marked benefits where it had 
been adopted. As an instance of “the result of the 
substitution of a central authority in place of many 
parochial authorities,” he quoted a case which had 
occurred in one of the northern, countigs, where the 
effort-of the change was to reduce the amount of 
rates from 6d. and 9d. in the pound to 44d. and 5d., 
and in one case as low as from”14d. to 3d.: the road 
being at the same time greatly improved.” 

- To return to the public acts of Mr. Montagu. It 
may here be recorded that he not only laid plans for the 
opening of the principal Passes, which would at once 
give a stimulus and exertion to the enterprise of the in- 
terior districts, but he also, in person, on two or three 
occasions, made a tour through the Colony, in order 
to ascertain by his own observation, the then state of 
the roads and their capabilities of amendment. On one 
of these excursions and surveys, he passed over 2,000 
miles of a rugged countgy, and on his return gave the 
results of his observation, and also his suggestions 
arising from it, to the Road Board. The extent of 
his expedition and inquiries, and the boldness of the 
plans then projected by him, may be ascertained from 
the following memorandum he submitted to the Board, 
on tas return :— . 


“The amount of information possessed by the Cgntral 
Board not being suffigient to enable the Commissioners to 
judge which would be the most eligible lines for main roads 
in some parts of the castern districts 8f the Colony, and it 
being, at the same time, desirable to ascertain if any further 
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similar works remain to be undertaken by the Board in the 
Western districts: I was fortunately enabled to inquire into 
both these subjects in the course of a tour I undertook during 
the gnonths of Septmber and October last, in the perfarm- 
ance of some duties connected with my office of Secretary to 
Government; and I now take the opportunity of bringing 

* before my colleagues the information I have collected in the 
course of that tour, which exceeded 2,000 miles, and embraced 
almost every division of the Colony. 

“ T was enabled to make this inquiry the more easily from 
having throughout my journey been assisted by many of the 
best informed Persons *i the various localities I visited, as 
well as from the information T had deriveds from previous 
correspondence. 

“T now proceed to state the results of my observations, 
and the opinions I have founded upon them, that the Board, 
‘having made any additions or alterations which may appear 
to be required, may announce to the public a comprehensive 
plan, embracing all the main roads which they may think it 
desirable to adopt and make throughout the whole Colony ;— 
so that the public, by knowing what their views are, may have . 
the opportunity of suggesting alterations before the several 
works are commenced, and so enable the Board to correct 
any errors they might otherwise fall into. 

“ A great work, which should certainly be done, is the 
opening of the Seven Weeks Poort through the Zwarteberg 
Mountains, in the Swellendam District, which would give 
easy and rapid access to the Karoo in the Wercester and 
Beaufort Divisions, lying between the Hex River and Prince 
Albert ; and thence to Beaufort, Graaff-Reinet, and Coles- 
berg. The length of the Poort through the mountain, ‘which 
at present is impassable for any description of vehicle, would 
be eight or nine miles,—it would be nearly level, and well 
supplied with water and grass. It would be an admirable 
work for a convict road-gang; and I should think a party of 
250 er 300 men would complete it in fifteen or eighteen 
months. This opening would enable ¢he farmers travelling 
from the Swellendam District to the Karoo, and vice versd, 
to perform in three hours a journey which now occupies 
sometimes as many as four, five, or six days ; viz., between the 
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points where they are now obliged to diverg@from the straight 
line and pursue a circuitous route before they regain it. 

“But opening this Poort will not of itself be sufficient for 
the easy transit of agricultural produce tothe sea-ports, ufiless 
good roads be made from the Swellendam side of it to the 
harbors onthe coast. There should, therefore, be two lines 
from the western mouth of the Poort,—the one to Port Beau- 
fort over the Platte Kloof, which would give a branch also to 
Mossel Bay ; the other over the Tradouw to Cogman’s Kloof, 
and thence, vid Worcester and Bain’s Kloof, to Table Bay ; 
These two, however, are branch roads, and I should hope they 
would be undertaken by the Divisional Boards, for the benefit 
of the divisions through which they will pass. 

“ A new road should, also, be made to join the western 
mouth of this Poort near the Zoar institution, on approaching 
it from the Cango and Oliphant’s River Districts, by following 
the Huis River, after crossing the Gamka, instead of the pre- 
sent road, after it crosses that river, through Caledon’s Kloof, 
which is ten or twelve miles in length, an exceedingly difficult 
and dangerous road, being merely the bed of a mountain 
torrent, filled with large stones, and wholly impassable in 
winter. 

“In the George Division a road is much required from 
the Long Kloof through the Kammanasie Mountain at the 
Toverwater opening, into the Beaufort Karoo, and thence to 
Beaufort and to the districts further east. The George Divi- 
sional Board are now employed on a road from Plettenberg’s 
Bay and the Rnysna to the Long Kloof; so that these two 
roads taken together would open those ports to Beaufort and 
the more Eastern Divisions. 

“The road now making by the Divisional Board will 
enter the Long Kloof at Zondag’s, which is very near to the 
opening in the Kammanasie, called ‘ Toverwater.’ 

“ Another road on the north-eastern side of the Kam- 
manasic Mountains, from the Oliphant and Congo River 
districts to Port Elizabeth, is much required, and cai¥ be 
made available for traffic during the whole year, and much 
shorter than the present line, which is npracticable during 


the winter months, ; 
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far as Kromme River’s Hoogte in the Uitenhage Division, 

requires no alteration ; but from that spot tothe Van Staden’s 

River, a distance of about 100 miles, a great deal of work 

will Be required in different parts of it, though with very 

little alteration in the direction of the road. This would be 
. a fit work for a convict road party. 

“The lines of road proclaimed by the Governor on the 
28th ultimo, from Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage to Graham’s 
Town, will render an alteration necessary on the main line 
from Van Staden’s River towards Graham’s Town. 

“The maineroad frag Van Staden’s River should, I think, 
go direct to Port Elizabeth and not through Uitenhage, as at 
present. This can be effected without much expense, by 
making the river always passable at its mouth, which passage 
is now always preferred by the farmers, when the tide permits, 
whether bound to Uitenhage or Port Elizabeth. 

“The new roads lately proclaimed from Port Elizabeth 
and Uitenhage to Graham’s Town, and over the Zuurberg 
Mountain to Somerset, Cradock, &c., will be great improve- 
ments, and will afford facilities to traffic which are greatly 
wanted in those parts. 

“The present road between Uitenhage and Sunday’s 
River passes through a dense bush, and is very steep and 
precipitous. The new line avoids the bush and is nearly 
level. So also between the Sunday’s and Bushman’s Rivers, 
the present road passes through the dense Addo Bush and 
ascends the Addo Height for five miles, and about one foot 
in six. In the intended line between these rivérs the highest 
gradient is one in twenty-five, and the bush is entirely avoided. 
A similar difference is observable in the lines between Bush- 
man’s River and Graham’s Town. The total distance from 
Uitenhage to Graham’s Town by the old road is eighty-seven 
miles, or fourteen hours and a half; by the proposed line, 
seventy-eight miles, or ten and a half hours; which increased 
rate of travelling can easily be accomplished on this line, it 
beifg nearly level throughout,—the greatest rise being not 
more than one in twenty. 

“In like mamner*the present road from Port Elizabeth 
to Graham’s Town is ninety-six miles in length, or fifteen 
hours; the distance gy the proposed road will be seventy-six 
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miles, or, for the reason already assigned,@ten hours. This 
road will fall in with the proposed line from Uitenhage to 
Graham’s Town, at a spot a little beyongl the Coega River, 
where a central post station is to be established. The present 
road between Port Elizabeth and the Coega is a succession of 
ascents and descents (some very steep), which are avoided by 
the proposed line, which is nearly level throughout. 

“Tn the same manner the distance between Port Eliza- 
beth and the Zuurberg Pass will be reduced from fifty miles 
to forty, by the proposed new road, which will be nearly 
level. When the Zuurberg new road és opened, and continued 
in a direct line to Cradock, traffic in exportable produce, 
which now goe$ from there and the country north and north- 
cast to Graham’s Town, and thence to Port Elizabeth, will 
thereafter pass over the Zuurberg to Port Elizabeth <lirect. 

“ As this alteration will in some degree decrease the traffic 

‘through Graham’s Town, and other parts of the Albany 
Division, it becomes both just and necessary, in attention 
to their wants and interests, to increase simultaneously the 
facilities of transport through that division to the interior, as 
well as to their present shipping port, and this (as already 
shown) will, to a great extent, be effected by the proposed 
new line between Graham’s Town and Port Elizabeth. 

“Tn furtherance of this object, the road from Graham’s 
Town to Cradock should be improved as soon as possible, and 
should be made more certain for traffic, and less liable to 
detentions at all seasons of the year. Until recently there 
were three crossings of the Fish River between Cradock and 
Graham’s Town,—two near Cradock, and one at Espach’s. 
The two former have been already avoided, by a recent alter- 
ation in the line of road before reaching Dagga Boer’s Neck ; 
and the crossing at Espach’s might also be avoided by adopt- 
ing a yoad, after crossing the Dagga Boer’s Neck, between 
the Koonap and Fish Rivers, and crossing the latter over the 
bridge at Fort Brown, whence Graham’s Town could be 
easily reached, at all times and seasons, by the Queen’s fad. 
This would obviate the delays now so frequent in summer, 
when the Fish River is impassable sometimes for a fortnight 
at atime. To effect this improvement, however, an entirely 
new line of road would be required fram the Kaga to the 
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bridge at Fort Bown, through a hilly and bushy country, 
the present road by Ayton’s and Tomlinson’s being too cir- 
cuitous ; but by making it, the Mankazana would be likewise 
connected with Graham’s Town, and the transport of an 
important and fruitful section of the Colony would be facili- 

. tated. By these alterations, and by improving the road over 
the Dagga Boer’s Neck, all the existing obstructions along 
the whole line of road from Graham’s Town to the Orange 
River, Colesberg, Albert, &., will be removed. It is possible, 
though I do not think it would be found to be the case, that 
the adoption of the roag@ by Fort Brown would slightly in- 
crease the distance, but it would avoid Espach’s Ford and 
the dangerous De Bruin’s Poort, and substitute for the pre- 
sent road one by which the Fish River could always be crossed 
with certainty, and without the long delays which now so 
frequently occur. 

“Phere should also be a new and improved line of road 
from Graham’s Town to the Kowie Mouth, so soon as that 
Port is made available for shipping, which, as the work 
required upon the line suggested is not extensive, could be 
speedily effected. . 

“The roads from Graham’s Town to Fort-Peddie, King 
William’s Town, Fort Beaufort, and Alice, have been lately 
so much improved by the Royal Engineer Department, that 
there is nothing for the Board to undertake on any of 
those lines, nor others in the Divisions of Victoria and Fort 
Beaufort. 

“The survey and new road through the Zutrberg Moun- 
tain has been decided on, and is now in course of completion 
from Commando Kraal to the north base of that mountain 
in the Somerset Division. From that point, a new main line 
must be constructed through the Somerset Division to the 
Town of Cradock, as all the traffid’from the north ang east 
of Cradock must necessarily pass through that town, which 
is intended ‘either for shipment at Algoa Bay, or for sale at 
Graham’s Town. ‘ 

“Three lines have been proposed to me for this new main 
road from the north Base of the Zuurberg to Cradock, one 
through the town of Somerset, and over the Bush Bergen to 
the west bank of the Great Fish River, and thence to Cradock, 
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without crossing the river until it reaches that town; asecond 
by Roode Waal, and after crossing the Great Fish River, to 
proceed by Dagga Boers Neck to Cradogk ; and the third to 
go between the east end of Bruintjes Hoogte and the west 
end of the Bush Bergen, through Swager’s Hoek and Ganna 
Hoek, to Cradock, and which can probably be made without 
crossing the Little Fish River before it becomes a considerable 
stream. Iam unable to form a decided opinion at present 
as to the comparative advantages of these three lines, more 
information being required ; but I am of opinion that the 
last mentioned will be found to be the most direct and the 
least expensive, 

“ Between Cradock and. Burghersdorp, the Fish River 
now has to be crossed several times, immediately on leaving 
the former place. A new line should (and I believe could) 
be made so as to avoid these crossings, and afterwards 
there will be no work required for constructing good main 
roads to all parts of the Albert Division,—excepting at a 
hill immediately after entering it on the road from Cradock 
to Burghersdorp, called Kneehalter’s Neck, and which is 
not a work of much magnitude. 

“ Between Cradock and Colesberg no work is required, 
excepting that on leaving Cradock the crossing of the Fish 
River should be avoided, as before observed. 

“Much Keavy work will be required to put the main 
roads in the Graaff-Reinet Division into good order. The 
districts east® of Graaff-Reinet cannot now be approached 
without encountering serious obstacles to traffic in proceed- 
ing to them over the Goliads Kraal Hoogte, the Naudé-Berg, 
and the Wagenpads Berg. All these must be passed, as well 
as the Sunday’s River at Roodebloem, between Graaff-Reinet . 
and Goliads Kraal Hoogte, which in summer is occasionally 
impassable for several days; and since it will be necessary 
to retain the present line, the obstacles referred to must be 
removed and the roads improved. . 

“Much work is also required on the road over the 
Lootsberg to the Achter Rhenosterber%, to give direct com- 
munication between Graaff-Reinet and Colesberg, as well as 
on the present road over the Oudebgrg, which now gives 
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Graaff-Reinet acéess to the Northern and Eastern Districts, 
—as also to those of Richmond and Beaufort, &c. 

« All these lie syfficiently close to Graaff-Reinet, and are 
of sufficient magnitude, to afford profitable employment to a 
convict road gang, which could be removed from one work 
to another as they were successively completed. 

“These works, however, will not.be sufficient for the 
important trade of Graaff-Reinet unless greater facilities are 
afforded for shipping produce and obtaining imported articles 
than at present exist. Much variety of opinion prevails as 
to the best line for thst purpose. Algoa Bay is obviously 
the shipping port of Graaff-Reinet, and thg traffic is now 
conducted between those on places along the west bank of 
the Sunday’s River, through the Swarteruggens to Port 
Elizabeth. This road (which for the three first miles after 
quitting Graaff-Reinet is also the present road to Graham’s 
Town) crosses the Sunday’s River twice within two miles of 
the town of Graaff-Reinet. Another line, which, from the 
information I have been able to collect, I certainly prefer, 
would run as follows:—On leaving Graaff-Reinet to keep on 
the east side of Sunday’s River (and by going out cf the 
town near the pound both crossings of the Sunday’s River, 
to which I have just alluded, will be avoided), cross the 
Vogel River on the farm of Christoffel Lotter, and thence 
proceed to the north base of the Zuurberg Mountains, where 
it would meet the road I have proposed to have made from 
that base to Cradock, avoiding the Bruintjes Hoogte alto- 
gether, by passing through Vogel River Flat. In addition 
to the advantages of being a better line, and better supplied. 
with grass and water, than that by the Swarteruggehs, the 
road I propose will also afford greater facilities for traffic 
between Graaff-Reinet and Graham’s Town than now exist, 
or could be obtained by any other route, by its proceeding 
from the point of road at the north base of the Zuurberg 
Moyntain to which I have already alluded, to Graham’s 
Town by the Steenkom’s Viakte, and thus avoiding crossing 
either the Great or Little Fish Rivers. 

« Immediately on leaving Graaff-Reinet for the Oude- 
berg, the Sunday’s River must be crossed. When that is 
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Graaff-Reinet to Beaufort will be made goog by the improve- 
ment in the Oudeberg already suggested. 

“ But for the town and district of Beaufort greater faci- 
lities in transport are much required, and should be madé. 

« At present Algoa Bay is their principal shipping port, 
but the road to it is not available during the summer months 
from the want of water for the cattle. Table Bay is ob- 
viously at present the preferable port for Beaufort, but it is 
rarely used on account of the difficulties of reaching it. But 
these difficulties are not of great magnitude, and ought to be 
overcome by the Board. One of them, the passage of the 
Hex River, has been completely conquered by the recent 
opening of Michell’s Pass, which has shortened the journey 
by a bullock-wagon from Beaufort to Cape Town by three 
days; and when the new road now making through Bain’s 
Kloof is finished, it will diminish it two days more, by the 
substitution of a straight, good, and easy line for the round- 
about, bad, and difficult line through Tulbagh Kloof. The 
only remaining difficulty will then be the Karoo between 
Karoo Poort. and Beaufort. Beaufort lies nearly east of 
Karoo Poort, but in travelling from the one to the other a 
large are is described to the southward, which adds nearly 
one-fourth (about sixty miles) to the distance the straight 
line would give between those two points. This deviation is 
occasioned by the want of water for the cattle, and other 
physical causes, on the straight line. But from a very 
careful examination and survey lately made, under the 
Board’s instructions, it has been ascertained that these diffi- 
culties can be removed without any very great expense. I 
traversed the greatcr part of the straight line, which passes 
close under the Klein Roggeveld Mountains, and through 
the Moordenaars Karoo, and I can epeak confidently as to 
its superiority, and the facilities for making it available for 
transport of every description at all times of the year. The 
adoption of this straight road through the Karoo will shorten 
the time now required jn transporting produce, &c., between 
Karoo Poort and Beaufort three days,—thus reducing the 
time for a bullock-wagon from twenty %o twelve days, in the 
whole, between Cape Town and Beaufort. 

“ When the Board have formed their opinions upon this 
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Memorandum, afd submitted them to the public, I would 
suggest to them to advert, at the same time, to the infor- 
mation lately obtaiaed by Messrs. Wentzel and Bain, on 
their recent tour through the Divisions of Malmesbury and 
Clanwilliam, relative to the main roads needed for those 
- divisions, in order that the views of the Board upon the 
works to be hereafter undertaken by them, throughout the 
whole Colony, may be laid simultaneously before the Colonists 
for their observations and suggestions.” 


The Road Board’s high estimation of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s indefatigable exertions and enlightened sug-* 
gestions connected with this tour of survey, are 
found recorded in the subjoined extract from its 
Minutes of December 26th, 1849. 


“J, After the reading of the Minutes, Mr. Gie as well 
for himself as in the name of Mr. Wentzel, addressed the 
honorable Chairman in regard to the Memorandum produced 
by him at the last meeting, as follows :—‘ We have had the 
pleasure of perusing the Memorandum which you took the 
trouble to write for, and submit to, our consideration, as your 
colleagues at the Central Board of Commissioners of Public 
Roads, giving us a description of your journey through the 
Eastern and Western parts of the Colony during the months 
of September and October of this year, travelling a distance 
of at least 2000 miles, in your capacity of Colonial Secretary, 
and performing at the same time the duties connected with 
that office. This document clearly shows the attention you 
have bestowed, and the trouble you have taken to discover 
the nearest and most eligible lines of roads for general traffic, 
and the best points in the mountain chains where passes can 
be opened for general communication, in orde:, by the 
removal of those barriers which formerly were deemed so 
hopelessly insurmountable, to open the sources of wealth 
throughout the length and breadth of this Colony. 

“** We therefore consider it our duty to thank you for the 
trouble you have taken in exploring the country in the 
manner you have done during your last tour, which has cer- 
tainly not been completed without great exertion and fatigue; 
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and which has placed us, as Members of t&e Central Board, 

in a position to be able at any future period, to form our 
judgment in regard to, and recommend grith confidence the 
proclaiming of, such main roads as will tend to the welfare 
of the Colony at large.’ 

“Mr. Gie further proposed the following resolution, 
which was seconded by- Mr. Wentzel, and unanimously 
adopted, viz. :— 

“«That the thanks of the Board are justly due to the 
Honorable Mr. Montagu for the important services ren- 
dered by him in the bestowing of sush unrentitting attention 

*on what may pe fairly considered the best interests of the 
Colony—the laying out and construction of the most eligible 
lines of roads through it, and thus developing its sources of 
wealth by a system which originated with him, and was 
adopted by his mcans, and whereby the Board received the 
valuable assistance which enabled it to proceed with its labors 
for a period of nearly seven years, and which they are fain 
to hope has proved satisfactory ; that the Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the honorable gentleman, independent of being at 
all times a most valuable document, will be of the utmost 
service to this Board in guiding their future operations, and 
in profitably employing the convicts of this Colony at the 
places and in the manner therein proposed.’ ” 


On the occasion of this tour of survey Mr. Mon- 
tagu had fyll proof of the trying and hazardous state 
of many of the roads of the Colony: one of his tra- 
velling companions in this journey, describing a 
short distance to be passed over on a visit to the 
Cango Caves, states, that “from the Oliphant’s 
River to the Cango Caves is a journey of about 
twenty miles, but in that distance Grobbelaar’s River 
is crossed six and thirty times :” and describing, one 
of the roads he writes :—“ The Caledon’s Kloof Road 
is the mere rocky bed of a mountain torrent, be- 
tween perpendicular rocks of 200 feet in height, and 
winding a wearv lensth of ten miles. the whole of 
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which we had t@ walk under a vertical sun, and every 
now and again had to lift the cart over enormous 
rocks or lower it Nown jagged precipices.” 
An accident which befel Mr. Montagu during this 
_journey, will serve to show his intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind. On crossing the great Brak River,* 
which besides being effected by the sea-tide was, at 
the time of his passing, considerably swollen by 
recent rains, Mr. Montagu suddenly found that he 
was within the influence of a strong current setting | 
down to the sea; his horse in an instant lost its 
footing, and in vain tried to stem the current @ la 
nage i the flood was too strong and threatened to 
sweep both horse and rider to the sea. In this 
danger Mr. Montagu preserved his presence of mind, 
and seeing his horse nearly spent, took the advan- 
tage, on turning an elbow in the bank of the river, 
of disengaging himself from his stirrup; and, striking 
off over the horse’s head, after many a struggle 
reached the bank: but here he seemed in almost 
* The following South African mode of crossing an unbridged and 
unfordable river may be novel and amusing to European readers, It is 
from-the account of Sir J. Brenton, already quoted :—“ As it was late to 
get the wagons over that evening, which requires a tedious process, they 
were unloaded and the baggage taken over in a small boat, not more 
than twelve feet in length. The boat returned for the horses which 
swam over, having their heads tied up to the gunwale of the boat two 
at each side. It consequently required three trips to get over the eight 
wagon and four saddle horses. Much difficulty was experienced and 
time lost in getting them to take the water. Some of them having been 
accustomed to it, took their stations on each side of the boat at once, 
whilst others could scarcely be brought to the water’s edge. At daylight 
we rose in order to see the process of getting the wagon over. The river 
might be about one hundred and fifty yards across, and perhaps two 
fathonss deep. A large empty leaguer (or wine cask), well bunged up, 
was placed in the wagon, and lashed to the framework at the bottom, a 
line was then brought frou the opposite shore and made fast to it, it 
was then pushed into the water, and hauled over to the other side with- 
out any difficulty, by two or three men; when a pair of horses were 
ready to receive it, and dray it out of the stream.” 
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greater danger of being lost: the bank, which was 
composed of mud and silt, at every step he took, 
threatened to enswamp him; whilé around hin» he 
saw nothing but a dreary waste of the gigantic reeds 
of the palmict: nevertheless to these he clung, and 
by degrees waded wearily, till he was out of imme- 
diate danger, and the means of rescue arrived. 

A short description of the mode of Cape tra- 
velling may not be here thought irrelevant or 
- uninteresting. . . 

For.all long journeys the traveller must resort to 
one of three modes of transit ; either to a travelling 
cart, or bullock-wagon, or horseback with a sumpter 
horse. : 

The travelling-cart or wagon, is either with or 
without springs; if the latter, it is necessary, in the 
prospect of a long journey, to’ bind the springs well 
round with reims, or thongs of hide. The interior of 
the cart is conveniently fitted up with boxes, spring- 
seats, pockets, cushions, and various contrivances, 
for carrying the traveller’s commissariat stores, 
and giving him the luxury of a bed, if night should 
overtake him far from any habitation; or if from 
any cause, shis progress should be delayed. In this 
case the interior of the cart becomes the master’s 
dormitory, and an arrangement beneath the cart that 
of the driver's. Six or eight horses are commonly 
used for a journey of any continuance; and two 
drivers are always required, one to hold the reins, 
the other to flourish the long whip, so necessary an 
adjunct to Cape driving. Independent of this # di- 
vision of labor” itt driving, two servants would be 
necessary even for the purposes of in-spanning and 
out-spanning (as the colonial phrase is for putting to 
and taking out the horses). Thegame span of horses 
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serves, in ordinury cases, for the whole journey ; and 
thus travellers on a tour seldom accomplish more 
thaa about forty'’miles a day, A day’s work is, for 
the most part, uniform, with little variation except 
that of scenery and adventure. Start at sunrise, 
-and drive on for about sixteen miles, Outspan the 
horses, supply them with oat-sheaves, and take your 
own breakfast in the veld (Anglicé, on the turf). 
Remain about two hours, and then on again for 
another stage of from fourteen to sixteen miles. - 
Stop again, go through similar proceedirgs as before; 
enjoy a noontide stesta, wherever shelter can be 
found, beneath the bush, or in the shadow of the 
cart; and then up and on for the third stage. The 
end of this you descry about sundown ; and seldom 
fail, though an utter stranger, to meet with hos- 
pitable reception at whatever farm-house you find it 
necessary to halt. Here, perhaps, your only sub- 
stantial meal in the day is to be obtained: almost 
immediately after which you are expected to retire to 
your assigned dormitory ; and there from heat, and 
the effects of diet well steeped in sheep’s tail fat, 
pass a night disturbed with visions,-— 





“of most disastrous chances, ° 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

And hair-breadth ’scapes.” 
The glorious morning sun dispels them all: and the 
freshness and buoyancy of the free air cause you 
soon to forget a troubled night; and you enter.on a 
new day to pass almost through the same routine as 
the day before. 

Travelling by a bullock-wagoi is far slower and 
more monotonous, though on the whole easier and 
safer, than a travelling-cart. An ordinary span or 
teani consists of sixteen oxen. The wagon is ex- 
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tremely rude, but strong, and so adapted that it can 
twist and turn and recover itself, through roads and 
ruts which would be thought utterly impassable, A 
portion of it is protected from weather by a tilt, or 
frame-work, of bamboo overspread with canvas. The 
journey is performed in skofts, or distances from 
grazing-place to grazing-place. These oases on the 
dreary road are reserved, on the sale of all Govern- 
ment lands, and are known as wit span, or outspan- 
places ; they are ten, twelve, orefourteet’ miles apart, 
_ as the casegmay be, and on reaching them, the 
wearied team is almost certain of finding grass and 
water. On halting at the outspan place, the oxen 
are unyoked, and turned to graze, the yokes and long 
irek-touw, or draw-rope, being laid orderly down 
against the time to inspan. When the oxen are 
freed, the drivers are not ‘long in kindling a. fire, and 
preparing the rude meal, often the product of the 
long gun which is slung up beside the wagon. To 
the repast succeeds repose ; and after a two hours’ 
sleep, often in the scorching sun, the drivers and 
voor-loopers* collect the oxen together, and prepare 
for another skoft, in their long and tedious journey ; 
if at any tine the oxen become lazy, they are speedily 
roused by the animating cry of the driver, Loop ! 
loop! On! on! a cry they quickly heed. In the 
summer season the greatest distances are performed 
by night. 

Travelling on horseback is the simplest mode, but 
trying, in the heat of a burning sun; besides which, 
rivers have often to be crossed, and rocky defilgs to 
be surmounted, and many contrivances to be resorted 
to, which would at first tax the ingenuity of the 


* Boys who accompany the wagon to go before or lead the team, 
when approaching a town, or passing through difficult places. 
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European horgpman, but which the Colonist, with a 
soon-acquired savoirfaire, must prepare himself to 
invent in his howr of need. The horse-traveller, on 
reaching the owtspan, or other halting-place, o/f- 
saddles, and knee-halters his steed, tying the long hal- 
’ ter (which, in riding, is neatly wound up and fastened 
by the side of the cheek) to one of the fore-legs, so 
short, that when the horse’s head is raised, the leg is 
lifted from the ground. Some practice is required in 
knee-haltering, so to tie the reim that it shall not slip. 

The first feat of a Cape horse, whery his saddle is 
removed, is to roll from side to side, and well over in 
the sand ; and if he is equal to accomplish this with 
something like ease and spirit, he is considered a 
good roadster. 

To resume the part of our subject from which we 
have digressed. In commeénding and claiming credit 
for Mr, Montagu, for the active and wearied labor and 
talent bestowed by him, in the projecting and com- 
pleting the above-mentioned Public Works, it is by 
no means intended to detract from the energetic 
labors and acknowledged skill of others who were 
connected with them: yet few will deny that Mr. 
Montagu was the prime mover, and the indefatigable 
stimulator in their execution. The resolution passed 
by the “George Agricultural Society,” as given 
above, after the opening of the “ Montagu Pass,” as 
well as the following eulogium from the Civil Com- 
missioner of the District, on the opening of, the 
“ Michell: Pass,” will show the acknowledged credit 
givep to Mr. Montagu by those in the Colony, for 
his exertions in these great public undertakings. The 
Comunissioner, on addressing the Road Board, said :— 

“ Honorable Chairman, and Gentlemen Members of the 
Central Board, on this memorable day you see the work, to 
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which you have hestowed so much attentiorg during two years, 
and for which you have spared no expenses, completed in a 
masterly style, under the superintendenge of your very able 
officer, Mr. Bain, whose talents in this respect, exclusive of 
his great talent as a Geologist, will not be surpassed in this 
_.Colony. I have lately had an opportunity of visiting the 
lines of roads over the Gydow (formerly a most formidable 
and dangerous pass), over the Hottentot’s Kloof, and the 
Leeuwen Hock, which, I am happy publicly to state, are all 
laid out in a most judicious manner, the work under construc- 
tion most ably performed, and will aford threugh the Karoos 
Poort the shortest and easiest line of road to the capital of the 
Western Province of the Colony. These improvements and 
nuncrous others already completed in different parts of the 
Colony, we are indebted for to the perspicuity of our most 
active and talented Secretary to Government, the Honorable 
J. Montagu, whose penetrating cye immediately perceived 
.that the capabilities of the Colony were dormant, from the 
want of regular communications and good roads to the em- 
porium of the Colony. May that gentleman, this is perhaps 
a selfish wish, in which I am, however, fully confident, every 
well-wisher of the Colony will join with me: May that gen- 
tleman long be spared to us as a member of our administra- 
tive and executive Government; future generations who will, 
unbiassed, judge of his acts, will hail his arrival in this Colony 
as the dawning day of the real improvements of the Colony. 
“T have had occasional opportunities to visit the Convict 
Station, by Whose manual laborers the hard work of making 
this road has been performed, ahd I have no hesitation to 
mention that the Convict system observed in it is most per- 
fect, and the officer to whom the superintendence of the 
Station has been intrusted, Mr. Short, a most valuable officer 
of the Central Board. This perfect system of Convict Dis- 
cipline has also emanated from our most talented Secretary 
to Government, the Honorable Mr. Montagu. 
“May the events of this day be recorded from gene*’Ation 
to generation, is the wish of the inhabitants of this Division.” 


To this highly merited commendation of Mr. 
Truter, the Governor, Sir H. Smith, who was pre- 
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sent when it was spoken, added his testimony as to 
Mr. Montagu’s untiring zeal and public worth. Ex- 
pregsing his anx§ous desire to foster and encourage 
the advancement of the Colonists, he observed “that 
no scheme for that purpose could compete with the 

‘invaluable labors of the Central Road Board. To* 
Mr. Montagu personally, they were all indebted for 
his unwearied exertions in carrying out the details of 
these labors, and for the intellect which proposed and 
guided thems It might be selfish to wish for his 
continuance among them, but though pis departure 
would be the greatest loss to the Colony, his abilities 
and energy pointed him out as worthy of a higher - 
sphere for his exertions. By such peaceful opera- 
tions as these before us, the permanent tranquillity 
and advancement of the Colony will be insured.” 

In addition to this public testimony, Sir H. 
Smith, in one of his despatches, writes of Mr. 
Montagu’s road improvements in the following eugo- 
listic terms :—‘ The Roads, through the exertions of 
Mr. Montagu, have improved beyond my power of 
description ; the one extending for twenty-five miles 
over the Sandy Flats, and which before long will be 
completed to Georgé, being of peculiarly substan- 
tial and excellent construction. Bridges have been 
thrown over rivers formerly impassable, and the 
gigantic work on the once awful pass of the Cra- 
dock’s Kloof is an undertaking which would do 
honor to a great nation instead of a mere dependency 
of the British Crown. I trust it may prove as bene- 
ficial to the community as we have reason to expect. 
This pass, at the request of the Colonists, and by my 
sanction, is to be designated the ‘Montagu Pass, *— 
a compliment this gentleman richly deserves.” 

< See Engraving. 
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It may not be inappropriate tg conclude the 
foregoing description of the old and new roads of the 
Colony, with the following summary from a Cape 
Magazine, published about eight years since: — 
“The present road-system, which has been in ope- 
ration since the year 1843, speaks for itself. The 
Cape Flats, the Houw-hoek, Cradock’s Kloof, or 

rather, ‘Montagu Pass,’ (now so called in honor of 
the talented individual whose energy and ability 
planned and led to the completion of these grand 
undertakings) the: numerous bridges over riwers, 
whose sudden floods after heavy rains used to occa- 
sion so much danger and delay :—the extensive 
“works now going on at Mosterd’s Hoek, and the 
Zuurberg, all these important improvements indicate 
that the same energetic mind is still alive in the pro- 
‘ secution of this system, and that it is now for the 
Colonists to acknowledge the immense benefits arising 
from it, especially, by adding their hearty co-opera- 
tion in its advancement, for is it not the means of 
inducing an increased population to throng wherever 
new lines of road extend in a new country,—now, by 
opening out some rich valley or plain beyond a hitherto 
impassable chain of mountains, thereby giving life 
and scope to extended agriculture, or by affording 
easy Intercourse between separate communities, by 
which frequent means of observation tend to enlarge 
the mind, and lead to speedy improvement in every 
thing that gives impulse to commerce, the arts, edu- 
cation and society ? Do nations or individuals ever 
become great by wars, and dominion alone? Cer- 
tainly not. Eighteen hundred years have paSsed 
away since the first Cesar lived, to whom a long line 
of mighty emperors succeeded, many of whom caused 
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those splendidly solid works to be constructed, which 
still exist throughout ltaly, Spain, Gaul, and even 
Britain, and it ig to such things, aye, to the very stone 
vidducts which time has as yet spared, that their 
names are indebted for more lasting renown than to 
- the record of their victories, now mixed up amidst the 
confused mass of war's transitory triumphs and hallu- 
cinations. Again let it be asked, for which will 
Napoleon, the Cassar of the modern world, be most 
admired by. posterjty? for his military skill and 
daring ambition, which made all the earth wretched, 
or for the magnificent road of the Simplon, which his 
gepius planned and caused to be made? There is 
but one true test of greatness, that, which leaves its 
works to benefit mankind.” 

Postan ARRANGEMENTS.—One of the speedy 
results of good roads, and open communication to all ° 
parts of the Colony, soon made itself visible in the 
arrangement for a more rapid transit of the inland 
mails, and more frequent opportunities of transmit- 
ting letters. 

In the year 1844 there was a post between Cape 
Town and Graham’s Town but once a week. The 
mail was carried, by a main line through Swellendam, 
George, and Uitenhage, in 135 hours, cofitract time: 
but owing to unbridged rivers and bad roads, a 
longer period was usually occupied ; sometimes ex- 
tending several days beyond the contract time. If 
the post which left Cape Town on Saturday at six 
p.M., arrived in Graham’s Town on the folléwing 
Friday evening, it was considered a good, if not an 
exp@ditious delivery. 

The above was the only main or trunk line on 
which the post wag conveyed : from it several minor 
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posts branched off ; the principal of which was that 
. from the Lange Kloof in the Gedve district, to 
Beaufort West and Graaff: Reinet. » . 

There were also from Cape Town posts to Si- 
mon’s Bay, Stellenbosch, the Paarl and Worcester, 
and one to Clanwilliam, all carried on horseback, at 
the rate of six miles an hour, according to contract ; 
but no regularity was preserved in the rate of speed, 
inasmuch as every contract contained a special 
clause, relieving the contractor from any fine for the 
post being retarded, if he produced certificates that 
the delay arose from any circumstances such as 
would cause detention to an ordinary traveller: for 
instance, if his over-jaded horses knocked up; if it 
rained so that he could say the rivers were out; if 

_ the night was unusually dark and it suited the post- 
boy’s convenience to affirm he lost his way ; if the 
led horse tripped, and the boy let go the bridle; or 
any like frivolous excuse: so that the contractor 
need not trouble himself, either by care for his 
horses, or by a vigilant scrutiny in case of irre- 
gularity, to provide against any of these emer- 
gencies ; nothing being required but the affidavit of 
the post-boy who was usually a colored person, with 
all the coolifess and easiness of his class. 

The postage on letters was necessarily heavy, and 
ranged from three-pence halfpenny to one 6 shilling 
and two-pence according to distance. 

In the Governor's Minute for 1845 it was 
stated :-— ; 

“Tn the Post Office Department, I have proposed, an 
increase of 524. for the expenditure of 1845. This depart- 
ment is daily increasing in importance, and revenue, and it 
is, at the present time, under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment to increase its efficiency and usefulness to the 
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public, by altering the postage to one uniform rate, charge- 
able upon weigh\ only, without reference to distance, and, 
also, by adding to the opportunities for correspondence. 

=*<T am in hopes, that a uniform rate of postage, not 
exceeding three-pence or four-pence the half-ounce, will pro- 
duce a revenue equal to the present collections; and when 
the existing contracts for the conveyance of the mails expire 
in December, 1845, it is my intention, in calling again for 
tenders, to require the contractors to travel at such a rate 
as will enable the post to be conveyed between Cape Town 
and Graham’s Town, twice a-week, each way in seventy 
hours. 

“JT have no doubt, from the great improvements now 
making in the roads, that this will be perfectly practicable. 
This time last year, that distance was not performed by the 
post in Jess than 133 hours: it is now accomplished in about 
105.” 


In the Minute for 1846, the Post Office Depart- 
ment was again brought under notice :— 


“In the Post Office Department there is an increased 
charge of 2,388/. 14s. 8d., as compared with 1845. This is 
owing to the formation of contracts for the conveyance of 
the inland mails twice a-week each way from Cape Town to 
Graham’s Town, from the 1st January next, and to some : 
increased facilities, which will be proposed to you, for the 
posting and delivery of letters in Cape Town. 

“T have already alluded to my intentiqn of laying 
before you a plan for the establishment of a uniform rate of 
postage; the rate which 1 shall propose at first will be 4d. 
per half-ounce, whatever the distance; but as I have no 
wish to make the Post Office a source of revenue, I shall be 

- prepared to reduce the postage further, as the revenue 
exceeds the expenses of the department. With the view of 
facilitating this reduction, I shall endeavor to keep down 
the expenses of the Post Office, as much as is practicable ; 
and I therefore propose to employ as Postmasters the clerks 
to the Civil Commissioners and resident magistrates, with 
the exception of those at Graham’s Town and Port Eliza- 
beth; a saving will be thus effected of 387/. per annum.” 
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In the Minute for 1849, it is stated yet further :— 


“In consequence of the great addigional facilities for 
internal intercourse, afforded by the important improvements 
in the public roads throughout the Colony, [ propose, after 
the 1st of January, 1849, to establish a postal communica- 
tion, in seventy hours, three times a-week, from Cape Town 
to Graham’s Town, and vice versd, and twice a-week to all 
other parts of the Colony; and from the great increase 
which has taken place in the Post Office revenue, since the 
postage was reduced to the uniform rate of. fourpence on 
every letter, I feel justified in recommending to your con- 
sideration an ordinance having for its object the reduction 
of the postage charge to one penny on every letter not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight, and so in proportion, as 
in England. 

In 1846 the present rate of postage, of fourpence per 
letter, commenced. Prior to that time, the average charge 
upon a letter was one shilling, and the revenue amounted to. 
8,000/. a-year. In the first year the loss of revenue was 
about 1,200/., but in the second year, 1847, the gross 
revenue amounted to 10,091/., from which must be deducted 
the sum of 1,9862. payments from the Colonial Treasury 

* for officia] letters, leaving the nett revenue for that year at 
8,1052., or 1052. more than it reached under the former 
system.” 


The penny rate of postage has not, however, 
been yet established; and the general arrangements 
for letters are as follows:—a uniform rate of post- 
age is charged upon letters according to their 
weight, without reference to distance; the charge 
as stated in the above minute is 4d. per letter, if not 
exceeding } oz. Additional posts have also been sup- 
plied, and greater order and despatch are obserwed : 
There are now three posts a-week betweeen Cape 
Town and Graham’s Town, vid Port Elizabeth, 
carried in light spring carts the whole distance, 
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the greatest re{ularity, and in most cases having, in 
addition to the dyiver, a guard to take charge of the 
mail, The post leaving Cape Town on Saturday 
evening at 6 P.M., arrives in Graham’s ‘Town on the 
following Wednesday early in the morning. 

A new trunk line from Cape Town to the 
northern frontier, vid Ceres, Beaufort on the Karroo, 
and Richmond, is also opened; and the mail is 
carried at the same speed as on the other great 
trunk line connecting the capitals of the two 
provinces. > 

There are also daily posts to Simon’s Bay and 
Stellenbosch ; and twice a-week to the Paarl and 
Worcester, Tulbagh, Malmesbury, Picketberg, and 
Clanwilliam; all these are regularly dispatched. 

Harsor Improvements. — Another result of the 
facilities of transport, by forming roads and open- 
ing fresh lines of communication through mountain 
passes, was the attention which was drawn to the 
necessity of better harbors for the Colony; the 
harbors, generally, being little better than open’ 
roadsteads. The inefficient state of the ports and 
the urgency of adapting them to the better and safer 
accommodation of shipping, had often been insisted 
on; and so far back as 1836, a commission was 
appointed by Sir B. D’Urban to inquire into the 
state of Table Bay, and the facilities of erecting 
stone piers, for the greater convenience of lading 
and unlading. vessels. Mr. Montagu, when he 
became aware that improved harbor accommoda- 
tiom was imperatively needed,. requested the Port 
Captain to furnish him with his opinion with regard 
to the want of: saftr anchorage for the shipping in 
Table Bay. The Governor then appointed a second 
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character of that bay, and the probable estimate of 
piers and a breakwater. The result of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report was communicatedto the Secretary 
of State in the following despatch, such parts of 
which only are give as serve to illustrate the cha- 
racter, state, and requirements, of the harbor at 
Cape Town. - 


“ Government House, Cape Town, 
(14th August, 1845. 

“My Lorn,—With my despatch, dated 3rd March last, 
I had the honor to transmit to your Lordship the Report of 
the Central Board of Commissioners of Public Roads for 
1844, the first year of its labors. 

“That document, I feel assured, will have afforded you 
ample aud satisfactory information in regard to the proceed- 
ings of the Board, and the progress which has already been 
made in the opening up of an improved and continuous line 
of communication between Capé Town and the Eastern 
Frontier. 

“In a few-years, I trust, this great public work will have 
been completed, and subsidiary lines of road, at the same 
time formed, to connect it both with the seaports of the 
Colony and the extensive inland districts, where numerous 
tracts of fruitful soil may then be profitably cultivated, the 
produce of which, in the present state of internal intercourse, 
would be vittually shut out from the general market, and 
consequently limited to the scanty supply of local demand. 

“Tt will, however, at once occur to your Lordship that, 
indispensable as public roads and bridges unquestionably are to 
the advancement of the Colony in civilization, industry, and 
good, order, as well as to the profitable employment of labor 
and capital in the extension and improvement of its productive 
economy generally, their true value can only be realized, and - 
their full effect on its social condition felt, when the herbors 
of the Colony shall have become adequate to the extent of 
domestic and foreign intercourse which its position and 


resources command. 
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Colony itself, the mother country, and the commerce of 
the world at large, of rendering the chief port, Table Bay, a 
safe harbor of ref¢ge at all seasons, and also, of efiect- 
ing improvements on the other seaports, by the erection 
of wharfs or jetties calculated either to improve or wholly 
supersede the present system of expensive and dilatory 
transport between ships and the shorg I have felt it my duty 
to submit to Her Majesty’s Government—which I now pro- 
ceed to do with great deferencc—the views I have formed in 
respect to the feasibility of carrying out, and the advantages 
that are likely to acerie from, so important a measure of 
improvement. 

“The anchorage ground is of easy access, the entrance 
into the bay, both from the north and west, being spacious 
and clear. It is considered good holding ground, and in 
extent amounts to two square miles. It consists of loose 
sand, having in some spots an intermixture of clay and silt. 
This covering of sand rests at no great depth on the floor of 
compact clay slate arranged in vertical strata, and running 
across the bay i in a south-easterly direction. The distance 
at which vessels anchor, reckoned from the jetties, or landing- 
places, varies from 400 yards to a mile and a half. 

“The space referred to as available for anchorage is 
exposed te the winds from the north and west, over a range 
of the horizon equal to an arc of 80 degrees. The exposure 
is somewhat modified by Robben Island, and is greatly 
diminished along the western shores of the bay, which is the 
part chiefly resorted to for anchorage. These winds prevail 
mostly in June, July, and August, though occasionally, and 
with violence, at other seasons. During those months the 
number of ships frequenting the bay is greatly reduced, 
from the general apprehension of seamen as to the risk then 
incurred. : ° 

“From the open character‘of the bay no current can be 
produced, from the action of the tide, capable of transporting 
matdrials or accumulating them at any particular spot. Its 
rise does not exceed five feet. A slight movement or lateral 
drag passes along thé shore of the bay, entering from the 
west and escaping by the northern channel, but its influence 
in transporting any but floating matter, is equally mappreci- 
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able with the other. On the whole it may be asserted that 
no extent of structure requisite for the purpose of a safe and 
commodious harbor will run any risk of being affected by 
the deposit of sand, silt, or other matter, within low-water 
mark. : 

“The average annual loss of shipping in the bay, during 
the last ten years, amounts to nearly 380 tons, being three- 
tenths per cent. of the average annual amount frequenting 
the port during the same period. The loss of life connected 
with the shipwrecks of that period amounts to 

“The delay arising from the interruption of work by un- 
favorable weather has been ascertained, by the Commission 
of 1836, to amount, on an average of five years, to nearly 
seven days in each month, or about one-fourth of the time 
available for work; and to impose on each vessel five days’ 
detention beyond the period required, under ordinary circum- 
stances, for leading and unloading. é 

“The loss of time occasioned to shipping, even in the 
most favorable weather, from the inadequate system of com- 
munication between the ship and the shore, is calculated to 
amount to six working days out of every eighteen so oceu- 
pied: that is, with a better system for the transit of goods, 
there would be effected in twelve days what now requires 
eighteen.” 





Local circumstances have hitherto prevented any 
considerable and permanent Harbor works being 
carried into effect ; and at this present time there is, 
probably, no’ great public undertaking more urgently 
required than that of the formation of docks and 
piers, to facilitate the repairing as well as unlading 
of the increasing number of vessels resorting annually 
to the Cape yand also of means of protecting ships 
at anchorage ftom the violence of prevailing north- 
west winds in the ‘winter months, and detention by 
south-east winds in the months of summer. In 
winter, on a gusty night, with wind and tempest 
from the north-west, guns of distress are continually 
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heard from vestels which have parted their cables in 
the open bay, and are drifting ashore; and in the 
susamer months, ‘sometimes for nearly the whole of a 
weck, while a south-easter prevails, communication 
is almost cut off from the merchant vessels rocking 
in the bay; and not unfrequently, in the past three 
years, have the mail steamers been delayed three 
and four days frotn the utter impossibility of coaling, 
and the danger of getting passengers on board. 
Table Bay presents dapabilities of being made one of 
the finest harbors in the world, and yet scarcely a 
vessel touches there without murmurs and complaints 
from the officers and crew ; and the resolve vocifer- 
ously uttered, that nothing but sheer necessity shall 
cause them again to put into so vexatious a harbor. 
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. CHAPTER VIII. 


ROBBEN ISLAND.—HOSPITAL FOR LUNATICS, CHRONIC 
SICK, AND LEPERS, 


ROBBEN ISLAND, ITS POSITION, AND TO WHAT APPROPRIATED.—-MB. MON- 
TAGU's VISIT OF INSPECTION TO,—~REPORT ON ITS SALUBBITE AND 
GENERAL FITNESS AS AN ASYLUM FOR OHRONIC SICKNESSES, — ROB- 
BEN ISLAND CONVERTED TO THIS USE.—APPEARANCE OF THE ISLAND 
AND THE PRESENT BUILDINGS THERE.~—-DEPARTMENTS FOR THE SICK 
AND DISEASED LUNATICS, — INCURABLES, — STRIKING KINDNESS OF 
THR SICK ONE TO ANOTHER, —LEPERS, — GRATEFUL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF MR. MONTAGU EXPRESSED BY THE SUFFERERS AT ROBBEN ISLAND.—- 
TESTIMONY OF A VISITOR TO THH ISLAND, AS TO ITS ADMIRABLD 
MANAGEMENT,—SOMERSET HOSPITAL.—OTHER PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS 
FOR THE RELIEF OF SUFFERING HUMANITY.—LIFE-BOATS, — LIGHT- 
‘HOUSES. 


‘ ‘ 

Rossen Istanp appears destined, under all 
changes, to remain a spot of melancholy interest. 
Cut off from the mainland by a wild sea, prevailing 
impetuous winds, and-a distance of six miles—yet 
consjantly in sight of it—it is a fit emblem of the 
miserable inhabitants who have, in successive ages, 
been transported there, severed from all association 
with the rest of their fellow men. 

For, more than 150 years this island was the 
Dutch Penal Settlement, and, if the old records 
speak truth, most rigid were the punishments which 


were there inflicted. On the transference of the 
Cape to the English, the island continued a convict 
station under British rule; but, as we have seen, 
there was no extraordinary desire manifested, even 
then, to make its discipline such as should reform the 
criminal, or hold out to him the prospect of resto- 
ration to that society whose laws he had trans- 
gressed. So that the island may be figuratively 
said to have wafted on its gales sighs and groans, 
and to have been‘ moistened with tears of the 
wretched. and the outcast, for nearly two bitter 
centuries. 

It is a spot of painful and touching interest still! 

_ The unapproachable asylum of the leper and the 
lunatic: the ultima linea rerwm—the last shore of 
the disabled sailor stranded there, an utter wreck of 
humanity: the remote infirmary and resting-place for 
decay and sickness hopelessly incurable. It seems a 
kind of half-way halt in _ : from the world; 
for many of "ts sojourners have bidden the happy 
face of mankind, and the spots of active life, a long 
and last farewell ! 

From this description we would not have it 
inferred that there is now anything severe or unfeel- 
ing in the system adopted there; or any parsimony 
of such comforts as can be afforded to persons whose 
visitations from God have rendered them objects of 
extreme compassion. The regulations, the abode, 
the treatment in each department of Robben Island, 
have been dictated in sympathy, and are administered 
with kindness and considerateness. But the charac- 
teristics of the diseases from whith those removed to 
the island suffer, are of that distressing nature which 
requires the patients to be separated from mankind. 
The very sight of leprosy, the piteous vacancy of the 
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idiot, and the wild ravings of the lunatic suggest the 
necessity that those, who are thus visited with the 
heaviest calamities which can befall/our race, shoyld 
be, as far as practicable, withdrawn from the habi- 
tations and intercourse of the rest of the world. 
Yet with all its melancholy associations, Robben 
Island is a Bethesda,—a house of mercy,—in its pre- 
sent aspect and application, as compared with its cri- 
minal annals and inflictive appropriation of a few years 
back ; and to this change it is indebted to the feel- 
ing and Christian heart of the subject of this Memoir. 
When on a visit of inquiry to the island previous 
to the removal of the convicts, he noticed its healthy 
‘position, and its fitness as an hospital for those whose 
complaints rendered it necessary for them to be 
removed from the less afflicted of their race. Le- 
prosy in almost every shade and aspect of its repul- 
sive variety had long been knawn in the Cape settle- 
ment, especially among the colored races; and there 
had been for some time two Leper 
in the country, one at Hemel-en-Aardé in the Cale- 
don district, and another in Uitenhage. Nevertheless 
several cases of leprosy existed where the distemper 
was under no medical treatment, and the diseased 
lived with their families at large, in different parts of 
the Colony ; so that this frightful malady must have 
rapidly increased, had not steps been taken to confine 
it, as far as possible, to some particular locality. 
From its isolation and general healthiness, Robben 
Island seemed particularly calculated for this pur- 
pose ; and so it at once struck Mr. Montagu on his 
visit. of inspection. - 
In his Report, on that occasion, he thus refers to 
the suitableness of the island for patients, and to the 
condition of the sick and diseased and insane who 
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were under the charge of the government in diffe- 
rent infirmariel and establishments of the Colony :— 
., “As the salubrity of Robben Island has long 
been acknowledged, and there is abundance of stone, 
lime, and labor on the spot to erect the necessary 
~ buildings, I would strongly recommend for your 
Excellency’s serious consideration, the expediency of 
removing the leper and pauper establishments of 
Hemel-en-Aarde and Port Elizabeth, to Robben 
Island, also the pauper establishment of Cape Town, 
and the lunatics at present confined in the Somerset 
Hospital at Cape Town. The leper and pauper estab- 
lishments which I have referred to, are, I am informed, 
_wretchedly conducted, at a very heavy annual expense 
to the public. 2 
“] have visited the pauper establishment in 
Cape Town ; it is most inappropriately situated ad- 
joining the South African College, at the top of the 
Government Gardens, which is the only place of 
recreation for the inhabitants of Cape Town. The 
building is mn a very dilapidated state, and if the 
establishment be continued, a very heavy expense 
must shortly be incurred on account of it. I have 
also visited the lunatics confined in the Somerset 
Hospital; anything more wretched aiid inappro- 
priate for its unfortunate inmates cannot be ima- 
gined than the lunatic wards ; they are about fifty 
in number. There is no other lunatic asylum in 
this Colony, and lunatics are sent to this one from 
all parts of the Colony. It is quite impossiblé that 
the present mode of confining and treating these un- 
happy people can be much longer continued ; a sepa- 
rate and proper building must very soon be erected 
for them somewhere, and I know of no place better 
suited for them than Robben Island. 
é..<85 
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ing, and occupies a large extent of ground adjoining 
the New Comméicial North WHarf, in the mest 
valuable part of Cape Town. It was intended origi- 
nally as a receiving hospital for the poor, and for sick 
sailors visiting the port, whose cases might require 
medical treatment for a limited time; but it has 
become a hospital for acute and chronic cases. If a 
hospital for such cases were erected at Robben Island, 
and a small receiving hospital etected in Cape Town, 
Tam assured; by those whose opinions may be relied 
upon, that the land where the Somerset Hospital 
now stands would sell for much more money than it 
_ Would cost to erect leper and pauper buildings, lunatic 
asylums, and a hospital for acute and chronic cases, at 
Robben Island.” 

In addition to the incidental mention of the neé- 
cessity for immediate measures being adopted for 
better and more systematic treatment of the afflicted 
and diseased, Mr. Montagu drew up a<@iimeme of ar- 
rangements for their removal to the island, and for the 
most humane provision for them when there. This 
plan met the full concurrence of a Medical Board 
appointed tp report upon the subject, and was then 
communicated to the Home Government by Sir 
P. Maitland as “a plan proposed by Mr. Montagu:” 
it was subsequently approved and sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. At this time there 
were in the different wards for the sick and needy :— 


“Somerset Hospital is a large footed build- 


Lepers in two establishments. . 56 
Sick of chronic diseases. ; . 176 
Lunatics in Somerset Hospital . . 51 
Aged*paupers and others . ° . . 101 





Total 225 
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When it was decided that the indigent, and vari- 
ous patients in tke hospitals of the Colony, should be 
removed to Robben Island, measures were promptly 
taken to erect suitable dwellings and infirmaries 
for their reception. The convicts were removed 
to road stations; the old convict buildings, which 
were much dilapidated, were pulled down; and this 
once barren scene which had so long withered under 
the accursing influence of crime and the stern frown of 
retributive justice, bégan to smile under the beneficent 
influences of human kindness, sympathy, and mercy. 

There are now on the island about twenty build- 
ings, with spacious apartments, airy, healthy, and 
. scrupulously clean. Externally, the sunny, white- 
washed appearance of the present houses has an air 
of cheerfulness, and the neat church rising near them 
speaks of solace to the sick soul, as the rest of* the 
institution does of care to the diseased body. 

Robben Island consists of a dry, sandy soil; its 
general appearance is barren, and it is covered with 
a short thick bush, which affords most nutritious pas- 
turage for sheep and cattle; and the butter produced 
there is the best sent into Cape Town. The island 
also abounds in quails, pheasants, and rabbits. 

The establishment of the island, as at present 
arranged, consists of three distinct departments; one 
for lunatics, one for chronic sick, and a third for 
lepers. There are besides these some few super- 
annuated persons living in separate dwelling houses.* 


* The number of patients in the establishment as reported in May 
last @1854) was— 


Men. Women. ° Children, 
Lepers . . 385 0 as 20 aie 8 — 66 
Lunatics , 49 wae 6B ww = 4 = 106 
Chronie Sick 106 es 21 hes 2 = 129 


e Total . 301 
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Lounatics.—The division for the lunatics is com- 
modious, well-arranged, and striking “from its great 
cleanliness ; the chief occupation “vo! those who are 
merely idiotic, or but periodically insane, being “to 
keep it.neat and wholesome. The sleeping compart- 
ments are ranged round two small court-yards, one 
for the men, the other for the women. In the day- 
time few of the lunatics are to be seen in the court- 
yards or dormitories, as the plan pursued by the 
medical officer is to allow all byt the most violent 
and unsafe to,roam at pleasure about the island. One 
is commonly set to watch another ; and if you question 
A, whom you see on a strict and consequential look- 
out in some part of the island, on what he is so closely 
intent, with a sly smile he will point to B, and say, 
“T am taking care of that poor fellow :” but when 
you approach B, and put a like interrogatory to him, 
he will tell you, casting a eunning glance at A, “I 
am looking after him ; he is not quite right.” The 
less violent are also used as servitors in the general - 
establishment, and perform much out-door work about 
the island, and even take part in the management of 
the island boat, which crosses to and fro to the main- 
land three times in the week. 
Amongst the most confirmed lunatics, who seldom 
go at large, are some painfully ludicrous cases. A 
sturdy black woman dressed in male appearance, if not 
absolutely in male attire, personates an African king, 
* and certainly in words and imperious looks lords it 
over her subjects there, in “ King Cambyses’ vein.” 
Another case, from which the spectator almost. 
religiously recoils, ig that of a little man from7St. 
Helena, who is sane enough when spoken to on ordi- 
nary subjects, but if the Bible be inentioned becomes 
instantly furious, and asserts that the New Testament 
Q 
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(a copy of which he always has about him, and can 
read fluently in\English, and even quote with consi- 
derable correctniss) is his gospel, and that he is Jesus 
Christ. If reasoned with on this point, he falls into 
such fierce paroxysms of wildness, and violence, as 
“may well cause him to be taken for one of those de- 
moniacs whom the merciful Saviour came to liberate 
and heal. But even with these most extreme cases, 
the lenient and judicious treatment which is practised 
in this department, keeping the occasionally furious 
under close surveillance rather than irop restraint, is 
found to answer far better than the old custom of the 
narrow cell, the griping gyve and unmitigated con- 
finement. 

Iycurasies.—On a remarkably healthy, and, as 
to aspect, cheerful spot near the sea, and commanding 
a fine view of Table Mountain, and of the bold rocky 
coast behind it, are the buildings which contain the 
wards of the chronic sick. Here are to be witnessed 
some of those sorrowful cases which are to be met 
with in all such asylums; such as slow wasting dis- 
ease ; the incurable maladies of the long sick, who 
have consulted many physicians and been nothing 
bettered ; the gradual sinking into the grave of those 
who have seemed for years upon its brink® For these, 
all that can be done is to relieve pain, and make the 
last moments of life tranquil and free from want ; 
and certainly at Robben Island this is done. The 
treatment, the dietary, the attendance, and even the ° 
kindness of one patient towards another, are‘ here 
most praise-worthy. It may, haply, be that the inva- 
lidg#are‘all alike severed from their distant homes ; it 
may be that here lingering recollections of country, 
and happy days spént under the old domestic roof-tree, 
and faces and fond voices of kindred, seen and heard 


. 
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in the times long, long ago, flooding in various de- 
grees on the remembrance of each, cguse them to feel 
a common sympathy, and to cling clser together, gs 
those who will no more know other associations or 
fellowship upon earth. Be this as it may, I can fully 
‘testify that in those sick wards of Robben Island, 
there is so much true compassion, such cheerful 
readiness to help one another, and console one 
another, as serve to throw a ray of Christian love 
throughout the place, and to. prove that fellow- 
suffering can, call forth some of the finest feelings 
and most touching actions of our common nature. 
Lepers. — Of all the aspects of human misery 
which the island affords, the most touching and humi- 
liating is the Leper Hospital. It may be visited with 
impunity to the body, but cold and callous must be 
the heart and feeling of those who could visit it and 
not be themselves afflicted in soul, and humbled in 
heart, at the view presented to them. The lepers 
are of all ages, and the disease may be seen in this 
hospital in almost every stage, and of every variety. 
The leprosy, as there seen, is not that cutaneous 
leprosy which covers the surface of the body with 
spots and blains, or gives to the skin a white scaly 
appearance; and renders the object stricken with it 
infectious to the touch, asin the cases of which we 
read in the Holy Scriptures; it is rather a slow, 
crumbling, dry cancer, or gangrene, acting on the 
extremities, and taking away, almost imperceptibly, 
joint’ by joint; the nail joint of the fingers first 
disappearing, and then the next, and the next, until 
the hand is consumed io the wrist, which pregtnts 
an appearance of a tumorous stump, on which may 
be seen the distorted relics of contracted nails, as if 
the hand by degrees had been absorbed and drawn 
e Q2 
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up into the arm. The same wasting process takes 
place at the fedt, and this fretting away at both 
extremities goes~-on, in most cases, simultaneously. 
Yet the progress of the disease is generally slow in 
its wasting ravages, and a leper may live for many 
‘years. after its first appearance. Nor are those who 
are afflicted with it altogether disabled ; they work 
with their mangled hands, make shoes, and wash 
linen, and perform other like occupations among 
themselves, and seen in most respects, if we except 
their peculiar disease, strong, liearty, and healthy ; 
and I could not ascertain from the most intelligent, 
or seemingly the most sensitive among them, that 
they suffer from any great depression of spirits, or 
that the mind is in any way enfeebled. 

The above is a description of the prevailing 
species of the disease. In addition to this, howeyer, 
there are more striking varieties, according to the 
stage and exact nature of the malady; such as lupus, 
elephantiasis* and leontiasis (a peculiar form of tu- 
bercular leprosy so called), attacking the face and 
causing large hard swellings, which greatly distort the 
features, and give to the profile somewhat of the 
appearance of that of a lion, from which circumstance 
medical writers have appropriated to it the name 
leontiasis. 

The sight, in one respect the most deplorable, 
in these wards, is that of little children with 
their mothers, the latter refusing on any terms to 
part with them. The distressing anticipation cannot 
but gptesent itself, that these children, healthy as 


* Of about sixty cases of leprosy at Robbef Island, in the beginning 
of 1854, the majority wege of that kind commonly known amongst 
medical men as Elephantiasis Grecorum, very different from another 
disease often termed simply Elephantiasis, or by some Elephantiasis 
Arabum. 
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they for the most part look, are slowly contracting 
the same frightful disease, and ing its deadly 
seeds into another generation. For these little chil- 
dren there is daily instruction, and also for the 
adults, if they desire it. 

The lepers are kept in the most cleanly state, 
and appear cheerful and content; and I was sur- 
prised to hear from the medical man who, by a 
long and sad experience, seems fully conversant with 
the several varieties of this malady, that the lepers, 
with all thei cause for humiliation, are the proudest 
persons in the island ; their great aim is to dress in 
smart finery, and they display in other respects 
much personal vanity. On asking on what account 
they could be vain, or feel proud, I was astonished 
at the reply, that they were sometimes conceited 
abgut their personal appearance; and, by a strange 
contradiction of human nature, that some were proud 
because they were lepers; as if considering it a cause 
of vain feeling, to be thus distinct from their fellows, 
though in the hideous rank of visitation and a 
wasting plague. : 

While speaking with the various representatives 
of human misery, when on a visit of duty and melan- 
choly interest to the island a few months back, I was 
gratified to hear the many feeling inquiries which 
the patients made concerning Mr. Montagu, then 
absent from the Colony for his health; this was just 
before his death. Most of them seemed quite fami- 
liar with his name, and on the mention of it uttered 
a hearty “God bless him;” some of them spoke 
gratefully of his personal kindness to them; and all 
bore testimony to the care and qeatment bestowed 
upon them. The one common resort and remedy for 
them all, if anything went wrong, or they thought 
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themselves aggrieved, was to acquaint Mr. Montagu. 
It is consoling \» know that he who in his health, 
aid in his many engrossing occupations, cared and 
“ provided for the sick and needy,” had the blessings 
of many as he lay on his bed of sickness and lan- 
guishing, and that as he had done to others so 
the merciful Lord did for him, “ making all his bed 
in his sickness.” 

This section of our work cannot be more appro- 
priately concluded than by the subjoined testimony 
of a visitor to the island, about seven*years ago:— 
“The admirable manner in which all the patients 
are rendered serviceable in maintaining order and 
cleanliness through the establishment is one of the 
most pleasing features of the whole ; and I should 
be inclined to doubt whether there is to be found, 
in all the British dominions, an asylum for the resep- 
tion of so many patients which is managed by so 
little extraneous assistance,—a circumstance which 
reflects equal credit on the Government, and their 
zealous servant (Dr. Birtwhistle), to whom has been 
committed the charge of this valuable establishment.” 

It will not be irrelevant here to add, that 
Somerset Hospital, mentioned at the opening of 
this chapter, is still used as the Government infir- 
mary for cases which do not come under the inten- 
tion and regulations of the Robben Island establish- 
ment.. In this hospital Mr. Montagu took the very 
liveliest interest, and was familiar with its most 
minute details. Such are the order, cleanliness, and 
attention there, and such the kind and very able 
treatment of the chief medical officer, Dr. Bicker- 
steth, that sick persons who have landed at the 
Cape, and been received for a few days into Somer- 
set Hospital, until private accommodation could be 
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procured for them, have preferred remaining in the 
sick wards ; and, in more cases thanf one, strangers 
of considerable means have request{d to stay in the 
hospital, proffering to remunerate the establishment 
for the care and expense bestowed on them; and 
this request has, in some interesting cases which 
have come under my notice, been granted, : 

While speaking of public works in aid, or for 
the relief of suffering humanity, it may not be out 
of place to mention here, that-means for the pre- 
servation of seafaring men were also benevolently 
considered and strenuously recommended by Mr. 
Montagu. In Table Bay, for some successive win- 
ters, there had been several lives lost from ship- 
wreck, yet no available means had been permanently 
arranged for the rescue of drowning seamen. On 
this, being brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment in 1845, two life-boats were provided (one for 
Table Bay, and one for Port Elizabeth), and placed 
under the charge of the Port Captains; these have 
been of frequent use in saving human life. The life- 
boat at Table Bay, under the management of the 
deputy Port Captain, Mr. Wilson, with his gallant 
life-boat crew, has already rescued from sudden death 
many a drowning seaman. 

Liant-Hovszs have also been, within the last few 
years, constructed on the two most dangerous por- 
tions of the coast of the Colony: one at Cape Recife, 
at the entrance of Algoa Bay, and another on the 
Capé L’Agulhas,* which forms the land’s end at the 


* Frequent shipwrecks had long rendered this undertaking impera- 
tively necessary, and in order to promote the erection of a light-house 
at L’Agulhas, a public meeting was held if Cape Town in the year 
1840, when the Attorney-General, then recently arrived in the Colony, 
most earnestly advocated its erection, The building now constructed, 
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extreme point of Africa, being south of the Cape of 
Good Hope mire than 30 miles. Off this coast 
there are many’ local currents running in contrary 
directions, and, near in land, are sunken ledges and 
reefs of rock, which have proved fatal to almost count- 
less vessels, whose wrecks strewed the beach from the 
point to Struy’s Bay continually. On this strand 
many shipwrecked sufferers, though saved from an 
ocean grave, have perished in cold and destitution, 
from the desert and-<uninhabited state of the country 
round, and their “decaying corpses on the shore, 
the Hottentot herdsman of a farmer’s flock was 
often the first to discover.” 

In the construction of these light-houses, 
Mr. Montagu took the very liveliest interest, and 
to his energies mariners are chiefly indebted for 
their erection. The fishery on the L’Agulhas bank 
is said to be scarcely inferior to that of Newfound- 
land; but the treacherous nature both of the cur- 
rents and coast long rendered it formidable in dark- 
ness, and at all times perilous to approach, from the 
hidden ledges, on which the waves incessantly roll 
with deafening roar and a broken, foaming surf. 
And, as there was formerly no beacon to guide sea- 
men, a slight error in the reckoning has ‘ed many a 
ship to steer a north-west course before the danger- 
ous and hidden rocks of the point were fairly cleared, 
or even discovered till the vessel was breaking there, 
when it soon became a total and disastrous wreck. 
Now the clear light of the far-looked-for beacon may 
be seen at several miles distance, and wrecks on that 


presents a face of about }00 feet to the south, consisting of a central 
tower and flank walls. ts light may be seen at a distance of fifteen 
miles from the deck of a vessel, and nearly twice that distance from the 
‘mime Veal 
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part of the coast are comparatively few. The Cape 
Recife Lighthouse, at the west poin#of Algoa Bay, 
is also one of the greatest boons tg navigators, and 
was constructed at an expense of 20,0001. Itisa 
strong erection, and exhibits a stationary light, 
visible to a radius of ten miles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


JUDICIAL REFORM, 


JUDICIAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE COLONY.—JUDIOIAL REFORM SUGGESTED. 
—OOMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE SYSTEM OF ADMINIS- 
TERING JUSTICE THROUGHOUT THE COLONY.—-MEETING OF TIE 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL TO DEBATE ON THE KEPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE.—SPEECU OF MR, MONTAGU ON THE OCCASION,—OUTLINE OF 
THE SCHEME OF ALTERATIONS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
-—-IN WHAT RESPECTS THE SCHEME OF THE MAJORITY WAS RECQIVED 
FAVORABLY BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, AND IN WHAT RESPECTS 
DISAPPROVED, 


Tne laws of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope are based upon what is termed the Roman- 
Dutch Code ; the great authorities with the Cape 
jurisconsults being Grotius, Voetius, and Van der 
Linden. The “Statutes 6f India,” a collection of 
laws made by the Dutch East India Company in 
1715, have also been introduced at the Cape, and are 
often cited as precedents in the courts of law. Since 
the possession of the settlement by the English, and 
especially since the institution of the Supreme Court 
at.Cape Town, many points in the civil law have 
been, from time to time, amended by local ordi- 
nantes; and the severity of the old criminal code has 
also been greatly mitigated. 

There existed, however, considerable room for 
further improvement. The great social changes 
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which have of late years taken place at the Cape, 

' particularly those relating to masterfind slave, have 
caused many former usages to become obsolete ; and- 
many enactments for the public prosecution of - 
offenders to be imperatively required. And Mr. 
Montagu had not been two years in the Colony 
before he found reasons for laying before the Govern- 
ment the necessity of reform in the then existing 
arrangements for the administration both of civil 
and criminal justice in the Colony 

The judicial institutions of the Colony consist 
of a Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, held twice a 
year in the chief district towns by the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and inferior courts, held by stipen- 
diary magistrates, resident in the several judicial 
districts into which the Colony is divided. 

The Supreme Court, which was first instituted by 
a royal charter of justice in 1828, consists of a 
Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges. Their powers, 
constitution, and jurisdiction, are analagous to those 
of the Courts of Record at Westminster, with the 
exception, that trial by jury in civil cases, has not 
yet been established, and that all crimes and offences 
are prosecuted by a public officer, at the instance 
of the crown. 

The Supreme Court sits four times a-year in Cape 
Town, for the trial of civil cases, where criminal 
sessions are also held four times a-year by one of the 
judges in rotation. There is also a Vice-Admiralty 
Court, which is held as often. as cases occur requiring 
its decision. In this court, the Chief Justice also 
presides. : > 

The Circuit Courts are also held by the judges 
in rotation in the chief towns twice a-year. These 
courts have concurrent jurisdiction, both civil and 
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criminal, with the Supreme Court. The magistrates’ 
courts are held\twice a-week in the district towns in 
“which the several magistrates reside. The proceed- 
ings in these courts are entirely summary. The 
_ powers of the magistrates are limited to the trial 
of civil cases not exceeding 10/. in value, and in 
criminal offences, to the infliction of punishments not 
exceeding one month’s imprisonment with hard 
labor, or seventy-five lashes. - 
On the 31st March, 1845, a committee of the 
Legislative Council was appointed, at the instance 
of the Governor, to inquire into the then present sys- 
tem of administering justice throughout the Colony.* 
-On the results of this inquiry, very different opinions 
were held; not only by the members of the com- 
mittee, but also by those of the Executive and 
Legislative Council. = 
‘Ata meeting of the latter, held December 4th, 
1845, his Exeellency the Governor presided, when 
the various measures suggested in the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry were fully debated. At the 
opening of the proceedings, the Governor laid on 
the table two letters addressed to him by Mr. Justice 
Menzies, respecting the changes propgsed in the 
report of the committee on the judicial establish- 
ment; also a memorandum from the Chief Justice, 
and another from Mr. Justice Musgrave, upon the 
same subject; also a letter from the Chief Justice, 
inclosing a memorandum “ in relation to, and in 
explanation of, certain inquiries put to himself when 
under personal examination before the committee.” 
The Attorney-General then laid before the Council 
a petition from the attorneys of Cape Town, bearing 


% Tho Renort of the Committee will be found in the Appendix. , 
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the signature of every attorney in the place, with the 
exception of one, whom domestic trogble suspended 
from any public act. . 

After this petition was read and received, the 
Secretary to Government rose and spoke to the 
following effect :-— 


“T quite agree, sir, with the remark which fell just now 
from the Attorney-General, that this subject is one of great 
importance and great difficulty. I am quite aware of my 
inability to engage in it as I should have done if I possessed 
his professional eerie T am quite aware that subjects 
of this kind, to be completely sifted and properly treated, 
should have the assistance of a professional man ; but, unfor- 
tunately, that section of the committee to which I belong 
has not in any way had that advantage. We have, con- 
sequently, had many difficulties and a great increase of labor 
to encounter in various ways, which we have endeavored to 
overc8me to the best of our abilities, But, sir, I feel* that 
there have been not only serious difficulties to encounter, but 
a duty, and a most responsible duty, to be performed ; and 
in the performance of it every one who has a voice in the 
decision must reject from his mind every feeling but one,— 
namely, what is due to the public weal. With that object 
solely in view, I have faithfully and fearlessly pursued this 
investigation from its commencement to the present moment. 

“T feel thet I labor under great disadvantages in rising 
to advocate the views of the majority of the- committee as 
contained, in the report which I, as chairman, had the honor 
to bring Mp and submit to your Excellency and this Council 
three weeks since, from having, most probably, hereafter to 
encounter the arguments and opinions of my learned and 
esteemed friénd the Attorney-Gencral—whose acknowledged 
talents, professional experiencc, and powers of oratory, 
enable him not only to dispose of his arguments to the Mest 
advantage, and exhibit “his views in a lucid and impressive 
form, but at the same time to clothe *his opinions with an 
authority to which many will no doubt defer. But, sir, 
these disadvantages cannot deter me from expressing freely 
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—but I trust not presumptuously—what I conceive to be a 
yast improvemert in the administration of justice; and 
while I shall alwiys be ready to defer to the bench and the 
bar when their opinions differ from my own, yet I cannot 
consent to yield the authority of facts to that of opinion. 

“Tam sensible that great delicacy is required in examin- 
ing into the working of any public department, and the more 
so when it relates to the administration of justice. I am 
sensible that when evils are discovered, traced to their true 
source and exposed, and remedies suggested—the inquirers 
are in danger of the imputation, however sincerely they may 
not have intended it, of reflecting on those connected with 
the matter'in hand; and they are also in danger of approach- 
ing persons of weight and consideration, some of whom may, 
perhaps, be rather mortified at the discoveries than thankful 
for the opportunity of removing them. I am also sensible 
that the motives of the inquirers will be impugned, and un- 
worthy designs ascribed to them, which never crossed their 
own imaginations. But, sir, these are trials every one 
engaged in the conscientious discharge gf a high publié duty 
must be prepared to submit to, however painful they may 
have been felt to be during its performance. For myself, 
and the members of the committee, I can safely say, that 
throughout the whole of the inquiry we had only one object, 
one design in view, which was to promote the public welfare; 
and I take this opportunity to state, that although we 
differed widely in opinions, as our proceedings show, there 
was not on any occasion the slightest departuce from kindly 
feeling or perfect harmony. : 

“Tn conducting the inquiry intristed to the committee 
by yor Excellency’s Mi of the 31st of Maram last, it 
occurred to ug-to examixe the subjects in the order they are 
to be found therein: and we accordingly proceeded first into 
the expense of the Jygicial establishment,—next into the 
necessity for increasing the number and powers of the 
revlent magistrates,—and, thirdly, as to the establishment 
of inferior courts of justice which should be empowered to 


" adjudicate upon casts which were deemed too grave for a 


single magistrate, but not sufficiently grave to wait the return 
of the half-yearly cireuit court. And during the time we 
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were procuring the evidence of intelligent opinions upon 
these points, official returns were ordered apd procured in all 
the various forms which could serve to illvstrate the workin 
of the present system. I am free to confess that it was 
from these returns, and the evidence thus obtained, that I 
first perceived that the evils to be remedied were far greater 

’ than any subject suggested for inquiry in your Excellency’s 
minute. The evils are detailed in the thirty-first paragraph 
of the report, which I will take leave to read. It states,— 

“The committee, then, are of opinion :— 

«J, That from the nature of the country and the great 
distance at which many of the inhabitants: live from seats 
of magistracy, the present system of dispensing criminal 
justice in the country districts by means of circuit courts 
held twice a-year, is attended with serious evils both to 

_ individuals and society, from the long period that often 
intervenes between the committal and the trial of the 
accused party,—the average length of imprisonment before 
trigl during a period of six ycars, reaching in one district 
as high as 1812 days—while instances oceur, sufficiently 
frequent to draw attention, in which periods are exceeded 
of 300, 350, and 400 days. 


“TT, That the evils referred to are greatly aggravated 
from the defective state of prison discipline, and total 
absence of classification of prisoners in all the gaols of this 
Colony—trom the painful means sometimes resorted to for 
safe custody in prisons deemed insecure—and from the 
fact, arising, it is presumed, from deficiency of accommoda- 
tion, that the witnesses imprisoned to secure their appear- 
ance, @e not unfrequently confined in the same apartment 
with prisoners committed to g&Ke their trial. 


“*TIT. That, irrespective’ of the considerations now 
addaiced, it becomes-a duty of the Executive Government 
to devise, if practicable, some means of reducing the heavy 
expenditure inscparably connected with long circuits, gnd 
of*alleviating the hafdships imposed upon the inhabitants 
of the country districts by the impsessment of transport 
service; seeing that the number of men exceeds 1,100, 
and of horses and cattle 8,000, that are brought upon the 
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line of road annually, and at seasons often the most 

inconvenient. 

“<TV, That\the administration of civil justice in the 
country districts, from the analysis of the returns of 
country cases brought into the Supreme Court during a 
period of ‘three years, would be rendered cheaper, and 
more accessible, were the sessions held more frequently 
than the present system admits of; alarge proportion of the 
country cases brought into the Supreme Court being what 
are technically termed liquid, in respect of which the saving 
of time is of the most consideration.’ 

“ Upon these evils I will now remark. 

.“ Regarding the prompt administration of justice as 
forming one of the most essential features of its purity, and 
regarding the accused as unfortunate, but not guilty until 
proved to be so, and as having an unquestionable right to his 
_ liberty, which the ends of justice only, arid not expediency, 
can compromise ; I candidly confess that I readily sacrificed 
every view J had thought of for improving the administration 
of justice, to the evils of long-pending imprisonment, “both 
of the accused and of those who had toWitness against them, 
in the district gaols of the Colony 

“The report states, that the average period of imprison- 
Went. before trial in the country districts, varies between 
9835 days, and 1814 days, during a period of six years; and 
that the average individual detention during the same period 
was 135 days; and that the committee are not aware of any 
circumstances existing during that period, and likely to 
influence the averages quoted, which do not at all times 
exist, and with a corresponding effect. The report further 
states, that, long as the ,average of imprisonmenf is, and 
grave as the evils undoubtetlly are, which such a length 
of imprisonment must infffet on all, these evils are greatly 
aggravated from the character of the gaols, the fearful 
exposure to contaminating association, and the painful means 
—ther fetters or stocks—which are resorted to for their 
safe custody. ° . 

“ T can state, that although I have not been long in the 
Colony, I have already travelled over a great part of it, and 
have seen most of the gaols. It will hardly be believed that, 
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with the single exception of Graham’s Town, thcre is not a 
istrict gaol in which the stocks are not resorted to at night 
to insure the safety of those confined in-it; and I myself 
saw very lately sixteen or eighteen persons so secured. They 
had their clothes on, and were all lying upon a long stretcher, 
like what soldiers use in a guard room, which was about six 
inches from the ground at the feot and about six inches 
higher at the head. Each man had one leg in the stocks, 
which were fixed to the foot of the stretcher, and extended 
the whole length of it. An iron bar rai through the stocks 
from one end to the other, and secured all the legs in them ; 
—the bar went through the wall of the prison into the 
adjoining room, occupied by the gaoler, and was secuged 
down by a padlock. This is the way persons are secured 
before trial, as well as after it. If it is necessary that 
persons should he so secured when apprehended, and our 
poverty will not enable us either to maintain a sufficient 
police to guard them, or to build some secure gaols for keep- 
ing them in without resorting to such means, the next 
best thing to be done is, to take the most effectual means 
for keeping them there the shortest possible period. 

“ With half yearly circuits that period cannot be reduced 
below ninety days,—as that must, for that term, be the, 
mean. But the report has shown that the average ig ¥B5° 
days for six successive years; and that in one gaol the 
average detention of prisoners exceeded six months during 
the whole of those six years. 

“ Tt may Be said that, after all, the imprisonment before 
trial here, cannot exceed that endured by those committed 
to the county gaols in England, where the circuit courts of 
assize are also held half yearly; as in this Colony. This 
argument has already been miet, in general terms, in the 
39th paragraph of the Report of the Committee; but in 
order to satisfy the Council on this point, which I consider 
a vital one, I will read the result of an analysis of the 
criminal statistics of England and Wales for 1837, the oaly 
one I could obtain, in which a return is given of the number 
of days each prisoner was confined befofe trial. 

“ In that year, the total number of prisoners before trial 
in the prisons of England and Wales, amounted to 33,673. 
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Of these 16,185, or 503 per cent., were imprisoned for periods * 
under fourteen days;—6,548, or 23 per cent., for periods 
exceeding fourteen days and under one wonthis 5,587, 
or 173; per cent., for periods exceeding one month “and 
under two 5—-2,902, or 9 per cent., for periods exceeding two, 
and under three months;—885, or 22 per cent., for Periods r 
exceeding three months and under six;—and 115, or , fs per 
cent., (equal to 1 in 300 prisoners) for periods exceeding six 
months and under twelve.’ Whilst no return is made of any 
period of imprisonment amounting to or exceeding twelve 
months, 

“Analysing our own statistics in a simjlar manner, the 
following results are obtained :— 

«Fyrom ist January, 1828, to 31st December, 1833, 
there were committed for trial before the supreme and 
circuit courts, 1,585 persons. Of these 18, or 1} per cent., 
were confined before trial for periods not exceeding ten 
days;—127, or 8 per cent., for periods not exceeding one 
month;—260, or 16% per cent., for periods not exceeding 
two months;—284, or 183% per cent., for periods not ex- 
ceeding three months;—571 for perieds not exceeding six 
months;—and 315, or 203 per tent., for periods exceeding 
sig months, 11 of which exceeded 360 days. 

“ Excluding from the returns those tried at the quar- 
terly sessions of the supreme court for Cape Town and Cape 
Division, the results are as follows:— 

“ During the six years there were 1,291 committed for 
trial. Of those were confined before trial— * 


Under 10 days 7, or 4 per cent. 
Not exceeding 1 month, 51,or 4 

55 2 months, 178, or 134 

Ps 3 55 185, or 144 

r 6 » 545, or 424 ‘ 
Above 6 » 9325, or 254 


11 of which exceeded 360 days. 

Now, mark the contrast whey the six months’ gaol 
deliverics in England are compared with the six months’ 
gaol deliveries in thi$ Colony by the circuit judge. Without 
alluding to the other differences I would merely call atten- 
tion to this fact, that, while in England one person only out 
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sof ‘every 300 is confined in gaol before trial for a period 
exceeding six months, it will be seen that in this Colony 
25 per cent., or one in four of the persons committed, is, 
kept in gaol for a period exceeding six months before trial. 
I trust after this comparison, we shall have no more refer- 

. ences made to England for the purpose of contrast on this 
head. I am not in possession of returns connected with the 
crimiual statistics of Scotland; but taking into account the 
extent of criminal jurisdiction possessed by the local courts 
of that country, I feel assured that ample provision is made 
for the prompt administration of justice in a large majority 
of criminal prosecutions, whilst every prisoner is secured 
against undue delay in bringing on his trial by a law which 
entitles him to apply to any judge competent to try his case; 
who, within twenty-four hours after receiving the appli- 
cation, is bound to serve the public prosecutor with an order 
to bring on the trial within the space of sixty days. If at 
the end of that period no indictment is served, this person is 
set at liberty; and though, on application to the Court of 
Justiclary, he may again be apprehended, yet, if at the 
expiration of forty days after his re-apprehension his trial 
has not taken place, he is finally set at large, and can never 
again. be apprehended on the same charge. ; 

“Tt may be said, that if we had a similar law in this 
Colony, the class of persons who are usually committed to 
gaols would not avail themselves of it, because it is asserted 
that the Hottentots, and lower orders of people here, prefer 
living in gaol * idleness, where they are well fed and well 
clothed. This may be true in an instance or two; but the 
more true it is, the more urgent becomes the duty of this 
legislature to arouse them from their insensibility to degra- 
dation, and teach them the value and importance of liberty. 
Our own characters are involved in this matter. 

“ The next evil alluded to in the report respects transport. 
The hardship arising out of the present system of conveying 
the circuit Judge for sg large a portion of the distar®e 
travelled over by men and animals impressed for the service 
upon terms which do not remunerate,*have been already 
pointed out in the Report. And it thust be obvious that this 
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and compels those who are obliged to furnish impressed 
transport, to beay an annual amount of pecuniary loss, to 
_ the relief of the public treasury and the inhabitants who are 
“exempted from this burden, equal to the difference between 
the sum paid to them under tariff rates, and the sum which 
the same would cost if performed by means not compulsory. 
It would be difficult to estimate the amount, but it may be 
safely put at many hundred pounds per annum. And it 
is not a loss of money only, but of time and labor, which 
have become so valuable, since labor for hireshas become so 
scarce. Before the month of November last year, transport 
service was not paid for at the time in money, but a certi- 
ficate was furnished to the provider by the officer to whom 
eit had been supplied, to enable the farmer to obtain payment, 
which certificate he had to present to the Civil Commissioner 
of the district at great expense and inconvenience. It was 
not an unfrcquent occurrence for a farmer to travel a 
hundred miles to obtain the payment of a few pounds. So 
» great was the discontent in regard to the certificate system, 
that there is good ground for stating that impressment “could 
not have gone on many months longer without resorting to 
force, if the order for ready money payment had not been 
issued at the time mentioned. Great as the advantage of 
the change has been to the farmer, it is not without its 
disadvantages. In consequence of the want of servants 
throughout the country, and particularly of servants who 
can be trusted with money, the farmers are now obliged 
either to go themselves, or to send a son, when.their cattle 
are impressed; or they would be in danger of losing their 
cattle and money and all, by placing the temptation of the 
latter in the servant’s power. The discontent which prevails 
against impressment is daily increasing, and ‘unless some. 
means are adopted to relieve the farmers, I have good 
ground for stating that the system will break down, unless 
force be resorted to to uphold it. These pecuniary losses 
ant. inconveniences, recurring annually to the farmers living 
on the line of road usually travelled by the Jadges, is a 
grievance that no Government can justify after it has been 
so clearly ascertained. So impressed were the Committee of 
the injustice of the system and of the imperative necessity 
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for altering it, that they decided, by a majority of eight to 
_ two, that it ought to be abolished. é 

“In regard to the administration of civil justice in the 
country districts, it has been conclusively shown in the 
18th paragraph of the Report, that much greater facilities 
‘re required for trying what are termed the liquid cases, 
This class of cases, having reference to simple contract 
debts, and for goods sold and delivered,—and in which time 
is of the greatest importance,—may not inappropriately be 
designated the disputed or unsettled accounts of the internal 
commerce of the Colony. The importance of enabling every 
trader to realisehis debts as speedily and as economically as 
the nature of things will admit, is too obvious to require 
elucidation; but the smaller the capital of the trader the’ 
greater is the urgency for speedy settlement, and the greater 
the injury inflicted by delay. That our internal commerce 
is not carried on by men of large capital is notorious; and it 
is equally notorious that many losses arise to them, and 
much injury is submitted to, in preference to seeking redress’ 
from ‘courts of law which are so inconveniently infrequent of 
access, or so remote from nine-tenths of the inhabitants, 
The nature of the evil cannot be mistaken, and no remedy 
will be likely to remove it which does not afford the oppor- 
tunity the committee recommends, of access to a local “court 
at least once a month, and so render justice accessible to all 
within a reasonable distance of their homes. The cases 
which are tried in the supreme court, which belong exclu- 
sively to Cafe Town and the Cape Division, are most 
probably the most important, and involve the greatest 
amount of money ; but then they are not so numerous as the 
country cases—the proportions being as thirty-three to ten. 
The small sums usually sued for in the supreme court 
belonging to the country districts may appear but a small 
matter to the opulent merchant of Cape Town, but as these 
small sums may, and often do, constitute the only means of 
the remote and poor farmer, their speedy and easy adjtst- 
ment demands the special consideration of an impartial 
legislature, who should afford equal facilities to the most 
numerous of the suitors who are seeking to recover small 
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sums, as are given to the smaller number of suitors who sue 
for large sums. 

. “Having, in the Report, referred to the evils proved to 
exist, both as respects the trial of accused persons and their 
detention in gaol, of traisport and the civil administration 
of justice, it then became necessary to consider what reme- 
dies should be applied; and I can most confidently state 
that no change whatever has been proposed from a mere 
desire for change, nor from the vain and foolish notion of 
introducing what might appear to us to be an improvement: 
—but from the necessity, and the necessity only, of the case. 
And so important in our cycs was it to xemove the evils 
discovered, that the question of expense at once became a 
secondary consideration, and was thrown completely in the 
background. Of course, we did not omit to introduce 
every proper economy, but we no longer deemed cheapness 
an essential element; and rejected it altogether after the 
nature of the grievances had been ascertained. Our business 

" was to consider how efficiency, justice, and humanity, ould 
be best promoted; and we feel persuaded that no plan which 
has yet becn devised will accomplish these objects so effec- 
tually as that which is detailed in the Report of the majority 
of the Committee. ; 

“Having made these cursory observations upon the 
evils the Report notices so prominently, I will now proceed 
to comment upon the Report which was proposed by the 
minority of the Committee, and is inserted at length in our 
proceedings.* es 

“J have many objections to make to their Report, but 
the main one is, that it does not deal with the matter in 
hand. It has glanced over the evils we have discovered, and 
has not introduced a practical remedy for any one of them. 
It is not based upon the evidence we have had before us, 
but on the contrary, is in many respects at direct variance 
with it.’ It is, no doubt, a very learned and elegant essay 
on jurisprudence, and would be neasly as applicable to any 
other part of the world as to the Cape of Good Hope. We 
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might, so far as its usefulness for us goes, have been spared 
the trouble of so much investigation. It js taue that it is a 
defence of the present system, and the authors may be 
looked upon as counsel for our bench and bar. Nor is it at 
all prospective. It assumes that the Colony will increase 
neither in its wants nor its wishes; and that by continuing 
things as they are, we are left to infer that our condition 
and necessities are similar to what they were eighteen years 
ago, when the court was first established, and what they are 
likely to’be eighteen years hence. 

“Their report opens by assuming, that every sound 
judicial system, should aim at three great ends:—namely, 
first,—so’ to compose the courts of justice that what they 
administer as justice shall really be such; secondly,—so to 
place the seats of justice, that justice shall, as much as may 
be, be brought home to the inhabitants; and, thirdly, so to 
fix the courts of justice, that upon the one hand, individuals 
shall not, by fear of the expense, be deterred from seeking 
it, and, upon the other hand, that a judicial establishment 
rendered inexpensive to individuals, shall not absorb an 
undue proportion of the gencral revenue. We admit the 
correctness of these assumptions, but we maintain that they 
are not to be carried out in practice in the minority’s 
Report; and we also maintain that there are two other 
essential qualities in a sound judicial system which they 
have wholly omitted. One is, that there shall be no undue 
detention in gaol between committal and trial, which we 
deem the hin8e upon which any system in its purity turns: 
and next, that the expense shall be fairly and equally dis- 
tributed upon the community, and not be made partial and 
oppressive, as is the case here in. providing transport. We 
arc reminded in their report, that the present expense for 
the aqmiuistration of justice is not disproportionate to its 
efficiency; but your Excellency’s Minute required us to 
consider economy as well as efficiency. And although we 
have disregarded cheapyess as an element in guiding us, *we 
have not lost sight of economy, as I shall presently be able 
to-show, in comparing our expenditure Fith theirs. 

“Their Report does not advocate any extensive alter- 
ations of which the expediency may reasonably be doubted. 
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and expresses the opinion, that while no organic changes 
should be ma@e in a system which has been long tried, and 
~which is not unpopular, except after the most cantious 
inquiry and upon the clearest reason,—so, on the other 
hand, should no proved abuse be permitted to continue, and 
all evident improvements should be carried into effect. In 
these propositions we concur; but could any one before this 
inquiry commenced have formed any idea of the nature and 
extent of the evils to be remedied; and can any one now 
reasonably doubt not only the expediency but the necessity 
for extensive alterations? The evils are not to be remedied, 
in our opinion, by such trifling means as the minority 
recommend. The present system has been tried for cighteen 
years, and so far from being not unpopular, we believe it is 
not desired by the people. What better proof could be 
advanced in support of our opinion than the fact that 
although our report has been published now for many weeks, 
and that the nature and extent of our recommendations 
were known and in circulation for as many more, you have 
not, with the single exception of the petition which has this 
day ‘been read from the attorneys, a voice raised throughout 
the Colony for its continuance? I have spoken to very 
many intelligent persons upon our plan, and have found it 
approved of. Believe me, sir, there is no sympathy in the 
public mind for the court. The judges, individually, may 
be respected for their integrity and learning, but the public 
feel that they have no voice in the management of their 
own affairs. They have no affection for the existing system, 
which leaves them so completely to the judges. If so much 
alarm and apprehension would be likely to arise in the 
public mind upon the alterations proposed in the Report, 
what demonstration of it has been made? What indication 
has appeared that they feel their interests and property are 
to be placed in jeopardy, excepting the petition from the 
attorneys? On that petition,—of which I had no knowledge 
unuil I heard it read,—I cannot now remark, excepting to 
observe, that there is nothing surprising if thcy should 
petition to keep things as they are, seeing that their business 
will be affected as we dissipate the existing evils. But, sir, 
what have we to do with their profits? Our business is. to 
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promote the public weal, not private interests; to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number; and- however much 
we may regret the effect to them which may be produced in 
carrying it out, we must not shrink from the execution of it 
on that account. : 
“ Under the heading ‘Supreme Court,’ in their Report, 
the minority have stated that, in their opinion, the present 
- constitution of the Supreme Court should remain unchanged ; 
and that a court of three judges, in a Colony like this, is 
better than any lesser number. The reasons they advance 
for this opinion I will presently dissect ; but there is nothing 
shown, or evento be inferted, either from the evidence or 
their report, to make this Colony an exception to the 
practice in other Colonies, Out of forty-five British Colo- 
nies, more than half have but one judge, while others have 
two only. The interests to be tried in those Colonies, if you 
will refer to the list of them, will be found of equal and 
in many of greater magnitude than here; and they have 
progpered: and received justice with one judge. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot, therefore, doubt the sufticiency 
of one judge for a court; and even if they did not feel 
disposed to interfere with those to which I have referred, 
experience would have taught them not to persevere in an 
objectionable course when free to make any arrangements 
they pleased. But see what they have done, no later than 
last year, at Hong Kong! The supreme court there is 
constituted with one judge only, and, reflecting on the 
enormous trhde carried on there as compared to that of the 
Cape of Good Hope, any court sufficient for the wants of 
that Colony, would be ample for us; and notwithstanding 
the opinion of the minority, that a Colony like this should 
have three judges to compose the Supreme Court, every 
member of that minority has, within the last month, in this 
room, voted for constituting a supreme court at Natal with 
one judge only,—that Colony being a mere offshoot from 
this, composed of the same materials, and like it if all 
respects for the purposes of this comparison. If, therefore, 
this opinion is well founded, injustice has been inflicted by 
them upon the colonists at Natal, and the sooner it is 
remedied the better. Their Report gives many reasons for 
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not separating the judges, as proposed by the majority, 
which they term ‘breaking up’ or ‘breaking down’ the 
~Supreme Court. They show the advantages a stranger judge, 
—by which is meant a circuit judge,—would possess over a 
resident local judge; and insist on the disadvantages of the - 
isolation to the judges themselves, by rendering them mere 
arbitrators, and by its causing them to lose whatever law 
they might originally have possessed. 7 
« After enumerating the objects and advantages the mi- 
nority represent the majority had in view in recommending 
that the Colony be divided into five judicial circles, and that 
one judge be placed in each, their Report proceeds to state 
why neither those nor any other advantages have been sug- 
gested to satisfy them that the public welfare would be con- 
sulted by having five separate judges, deciding separately in 
five separate places, threc of those places being remote 
villages, in which there is not, nor is likely soon to be, a 
public press or a public opinion, or professional aid. Now 
these, sir, are disadvantages which will soon be remedied. _The 
very circumstance of establishing a permanent court in the 
town selected, will of itself lead to an increased expenditure 
of money in them, and create fresh demands for the produce 
of the neighboring farms. In time, these towns will become 
of importanee like county towns in England. Their popula- 
tion will naturally increase, and the increased commerce of 
the towns will contribute to improve the country by encou- 
raging cultivation and industry. Order and good government 
will be relied upon at the seat of a judge’s residéhce, and with 
these, liberty and security will be more perfect. These will be 
inducements to the more wealthy neighbors to reside in them, 
and, by their living more expensively than on their farms, 
expend their surplus produce in a variety of ways, beneficial 
to commerce and cultivation. A public press cannot always 
precede the establishment of a court. In new colonies never. 
Instance Hong Kong. If this were deemed a sine gud non, 
how many colonies which now have beth, would never, per- 
haps, have had either. The court must precede the press in 
most cases, but the press will soon follow a court of justice. 
There is nothing in human affairs so likely to expedite it; 
and as for public opinion. that will be heard from the places 
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named just as well as from Cape Town, if occasion for it in 
the conduct of a judge should arise. Upon this point, we 
may make our minds quite easy. 

“And with regard to professional aid, I can perceive no 
sound reason for supposing that the laws which govern supply 
and demand are inapplicable in this case. In the circuit 
courts there has generally been a barrister in attendance, 
who has found his advantage in it; but this has been accom- 
plished by him at heavy annual expenditure for keeping up a 
travelling equipage and establishment, and at great personal 
fatigue and labor on the circuit, for above the half of every 
year. The travelling expenses will be so greatly reduced 
upon the plan proposed by the Committee, that there seems 
no reason to doubt that the sums which are now expended 
upon transport will, when applicd merely to remunerate pro- 
fessional aid, afford sufficient inducement to professional men 
to settle in the towns proposed for the judges. No exertion 
has ever enabled the business of the Supreme Court in Cape 
Towp to support more than four or five barristers ; and the 
same law will prevent the country districts from wanting 
professional aid the moment there is a demand for it. 

“But it may be inferred from the tenor of the Report of 
the minority, that the Supreme Court should remain undi- 
vided in Cape Town, hecanse there is to be found the largest 
amount of business. In this impression the members are in 
error. Analyse the returns, and yon will find the following 
results would be produced by the five Judicial circles. In 
reference to fe Cape Town and Graham’s Town circles,— 


The annual number of criminal cases in Graham’s 


Town would be. : ‘ A : : - 106 
The same in Cape Town z ‘ 7 Fi - 57 
The annual number of civil cases, liquid, in 

Graham’s Town eee : : ‘ . 83 
The same in Cape Town : . ae Me BQ 


And the liquid cascs would be equal. ms 


From this it would seem but just and proper, in carrying out 
the principle involved in the reasoning of the minority, that 


the Supreme Court should, without delay, be removed to 
Pg ES ees | eee 
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“ Another objection to the places selected for the judges 

is the want of population. I have obtained information upon 

~ this head which I believe can be relied upon; and it will be 
for the council to judge of the weight due to it,— 


The population in Spa 
George Town wa} 1,000 George judicial circle, 20,583 


Worcester Town, 1,800 Worcester circle, 32,174 
Graaff-Reinet Town, 2,500 Graff-Reinet circle, 32,462 
Graham’s Town, 5,500 Graham’sTowncircle,31,641 
Cape Town, 22,543 Cape Town circle, 49,548 


The Report of the minority tends by implication to the 
opinion that the courts proposed by the majority would 
be deficient in intelligence, impartiality, and uniformity in 
administering the law, but no reasons are assigned. In in- 
telligence and impartiality they will, of course, continue 
unimpaired. These qualities in a judge are not affected by 
localities. But as respects uniformity, the plan proposed by 
us will be found far, very far superior to the existing system. 
Take the criminal sentences :—The great variance which has 
been observed from the beginning of the Supreme Court in 
the sentences of the judges upon cases as nearly alike as 
they could well be, has often been observed upon, but not 
comprehended by the community. I need not go far back 
for examples. A few months ago, one judge tried several 
Kafirs at Graham’s Town for horse and cattle stealing, and 
sentenced them for periods ranging between ten years and 
life. In a short time, he was followed by anothtr judge, who 
tried other Kafirs for offences precisely similar, so similar 
indeed. that you may safely say there was no material differ- 
ence between them,—and from him they received sentences 
not exceeding three years. Lately, one judge tried a man at 
Swellendam for theft, and sentenced him to five years and 
forty lashes. Six months afterwards, at the following circuit, 
his associate in the crime was tried before another judge for 
the Same offence, and he was sentenced to six months! Talk 
no more of the advantages of uniformity after such examples 
as these. Let us have no more of such make-weights in 
support of a system. But it will be asked, how will our 
plan remedy these things? Iwill tell you. Upon our pian, 
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‘the same judge will always try the cases within his own 
_cirele ; and whatever his views may be, whether for long or 
short sentences, they will, at all events, be uniform within— 
his circle, and will be understood by the criminals. At the 
present moment, there is nothing more puzzling for the 
executive than the course to be pursued towards the Kafirs, 
whose sentences differ so widely for offences which can have 
no difference to justify them, so far as they can see or ascer- 
tain. They are unable to appreciate the policy or reasons 
which influence judges in their sentences. For a certain 
crime they expect to receive a certain punishment, if con- 
victed, which would have reference to their crime only, and 
not to'other considerations. 

“ With regard go uniformity in civil cases, I have always 
understood that the decisions upon appeals established their 
uniformity, and not the decision of the courts of first instance, 
and this advantage will be retained by our plan. At all 
events, I believe, the civil business in the country is so 
trifling in its nature as not to create any uneasiness under 
this ‘head. 

“The expression so frequently used in the Report of the 
minority of our plan ‘ breaking up,’ or < breaking down,’ the 
Supreme Court, appears to me to require a short notice. 
This expression is evidently adopted to create an alarm, and 
produce an effect, upon the minds of those who are not 
likely to look deeply into the subject, but which the plan 
itself does not warrant. To break up, implies to destroy,—to 
annihilate. “By our plan, the Supreme Court will not be 
destroyed, but enlarged : it will in no way be impaired in its 
powers, ‘It will consist of five judges, instead of three 3 and 
though four out of the five would reside in the country, they 
would all be ‘eligible to meet together to form a full court, 
and where any three of them were so assembled, they would 
have all the powers and jurisdiction of the present court. 
One out of the three judges is now more than the half of 
the year absent from Cape Town on circuit ; and durin? his 
absence the other two are useless as a full court. As our 
plan proposes that three judges should meet always once 
a-year, and if occasion required it,—which js not Hkelw 
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how the court can be said to be ‘ broken down,’ or ‘ broken 
up,’ because when three judges meet together, two of them 

~ come from the country, instead of meeting together after one 
of them has been absent in the country upon journeys which 
occupied more than one-half of every year. 

“ A good deal of pains is taken in the Report I am com- 
menting upon, to prove that the courts for civil justice pro- 
posed to be held by our plan in the country districts under 
the local judges, would be inferior to the present cireuit 
courts; but in truth, no difference whatever will exist, 
excepting that upon our plan, the judge would have the 
advantage of the influence and assistance of a jury, if desired; 
and if not, there will be no difference whatever between the 
two courts. © 

‘ “Tt is also contended that the local courts would differ 
for the worse from the existing circuit courts inasmuch as 
the appeals from the circuit courts come on now for argument 
immediately ‘after the conclusion of the circuits, and those 
from the local courts may lie over for a year. This is true'to 
a certain extent,—but they may lie over for a week only. 
If an appeal is made just before the three judges assemble, 
it may be argued in a week afterwards; if immediately after 
the meeting, it must then lie over for twelve months. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that the mean will be six months ; 
and so their Report ought to have stated. But let me show 
you what has been the time taken in practice, and how insig- 
nificant the point is after all. The Report states there were 
twenty-one appeals to the Supreme Court during the three 
years ended the 30th June 1844, being seven a-year. I have 
called for the registrar of the court for a return, showing 
what time elapsed between the appeal and the hearing. I 
will now read from this return. Out of the twenty-one 
cases of appeal, eleven were not prosecuted at all—one is 
still pending, the declaration in which was filed on the 19th 
of January, 1844, Of the other ten, two were heard within 
one Snonth, two in five, two in seven, one in eight, one in 
nine, and one in fourteen months and upwards, from the date 
of removal. The average period, therefore, of the appeals 
presented, viz. :—three in a year, appears to be five mdnths. 
The mean upon our plan would be six. 
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“ Objections have been raised by the other section of the 
committee to trial by jury in the local courts; and it is 
observed that whenever it is introduced the principles of our 
law and the nature of our pleadings will require, in every 
instance, the decision of a previous question, viz. :—whether 
or not any, and if so, what questions, on the particular case 

‘before the court, are proper to be tried by jury; and that 
when the decision of this question, always one of delicacy, 
must rest with a single judge, who will be liable to the sus- 
picion of cither unduly grasping at jurisdiction, or of getting 
rid unduly of individual responsibility, it will necessarily 
become peculiagly delicate. I will advert presently to trial 
by jury. Inthe mean time, I would remark, that I see 
no difficulty respecting the ‘pleadings’ nor the ‘previous 
question,’ nor any delicacy in the judge’s position. In all 
our colonies where there is but one judge, the same argu- 
ment must, of course be as applicable as here; and yet we 
find these imaginary difficulties are satisfactorily overcome. 
Where there is a will there is a way; and an ordinance, or 
perhaps a rule of court, would remove them, by simplifying 
the form and nature of our pleadings. And I would ask, 
why should not the same course be adopted here as in 
England, of separating the law from the fact of a case, and 
trying them at the same time, if it be wished, at two 
different places? We know that this is an every day occur- 
rence in England. A fact in a case may be tried in Leeds, 
while the law may be argued in London; and if such a 
course be pur&ued here, when desired, the fact might be tried 
in the country, and the law be argued before the chief 
justice in Cape Town, unless the parties preferred to wait the 
union of the three judges. In either case, the aid of the bar, 
which has been so much insisted upon, would be obtained 
when ,required. To introduce, with trial by jury in civil 
cases, all the cumbrous forms of written pleadings, for the 
simple transactions of this Colony, would be most. unde- 
sirable, unnecessarily expensive, and dilatory. The nurfber 
of illiquid suits, it will be seen by paragraphs fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen of the Committee’s Report, averages yearly 
one hundred and ninety, or thirty-eight for each of the 
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trifling cases,—for one-half are for sums under 50/.—that so 
many difficulties are conjured up to oppose an improved 
system of civil justice throughout the Colony. If truth is 
the object to be arrived at in an action, why should there 
not be a law so to simplify the pleadings as to enable the 
_parties to go before a judge and state to him the case be- 
tween them? Take such a case as this, A man complains 
that his neighbor has distrained his. cow. The neighbor 
replies, ‘I-admit I have distrained it, I have taken it because. 
you owe me rent, and won’t pay me.’ The other denies that 
he owes him rent, and says that it has been settled. Now it 
is quite clear that in a case like this, the fact to go to the 
jury for trial, has nothing to do with the cow, but it is 
whether the rent had been paid or not. The judge would 
direct that fact to be tried before’the jury; and if the parties 
had not counsel on the spot to argue the law, they might, if 
they wished it, have it argued as I have already said, at any 
time before the chief justice, or the three judges assembled, 
before whom professional aid can always be procured. I am 
aware that in some few cases such a course could nét be 
adopted, but they arc likely to be very few indeed; and 
provision for simplifying proceedings in them could easily 
be established. Now, as the judges would, upon the ave- 
rage, have but thirty-eight illiquid cases gn the year to try, 
there ought to be no objection to their having these 
verbal pleadings conducted before them ; and this plan would 
relieve them from all the delicacy of their position which has 
been referred to. Thus the court in Cape Town would not 
be a court of appeal from the local courts only; and its pre- 
sent constitution would therefore undergo no change; but it 
would continue to provide the means of hearing cases 
removed from the local courts for argument upon full dis- 
cussion of the bar. F 
«The Report of the minority has made some mistake with 
regard to motions in bankruptcy and provisional cases being 
nof decided in Cape Town by three, judges with the assist- 
ance of a bar; and it attaches too much importance to those 
motions and to speci&l verdicts in criminal cases, which it is 
stated are decided in a like manner. The motions referred 
to are made on the 12th of every month, and do not require 
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three judges; and if they did, they could not be heard, as 
during more than one half of each year, one judge is absent 
from Cape Town on circuit. 

“Upon the subject of expense, the minority’s Report 
states, ‘It may be safely asserted that the aystem suggested 
. in the Committee’s Report, would cost more than the present 
system;’—further on it represents that no accurate estimate 
can be formed of the two systems, and afterwards this is 
contradicted by asserting that it will be found that the sys- 
tem proposed is more expensive than the present. No 
attempt at comparison is, however, to be found in their 
Report, but I will supply the deficiency, upon the principle 
stated in that Report, namely, ‘that in comparing the ex- 
pense of the two systems, gll reductions equally competent 
to both must be thrown out of the calculations,’ 


“PrusENT System. 


£ 8d 
Chief Justice . * : ‘ -. + 2,000 0 0 
One puisne judge 1,500. one at 1,2001. . - 2,700 0 0 
Three clerks to judges, one at 2002, two at 1502. 500 0 0 
Annual expense of circuit judge. ‘ . 2,466 5 0 
Summoning jurors and witnesses . ‘ - 1803 0 0 
Expenses of witnesses. . . ‘ - 1,607 10 0 
Conveyance of record books . . . . 37 10 0 
Provisions, clothing, &., for prisoners in gaol 2,295 0 0 
Removal of prisoners. : ‘ i - 600 0 0 
A crown prosgeutor, say 5 D * - 500 04 
Travelling expenses,—say about one-third of 
the sum expended by the circuit judge . 850 0 0 


Fieldcornets, burghers, and civil commissioners 
ordering horses, travelling, &., say. - 1000 0 


; £15,459 5 0 





“Proposep System. 


£ os. a. 
Chief Justice . . z ., 2 < - 1500 0 0 
* Four circuit judges at 1,2002. Z : » 4,800 0 0 
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£ 8s. d, 
. Brought forward . 6,300 0 0 
-. Four deputy sheriffs at 2507. . i 7 . 1,000 0 0 
Four crown clerks at 2502. . % . 1,000 0 0 
Annual expense for travelling, &c., of four 
judges, and four crown clerks, - ri . 1,720 0 0 
Expenses of witnesses. : : . . 800 0 0 
Provisions, clothing, &c., for prisoners in gaol. 1,000 0 0 
Removal of prisoners - : ‘ . .+ 800 0 0 
£12,120 0 0 
Deduet for civil process of supreme and cir- 
cuit courts executed by the four deputy 
sheriffs, the fees for which will be paid into 
the treasury. . oes ‘ . 3,766 0 0 
: £8,354 0 0 


The difference in favor of the proposed system is, therefore, 
7,2051., but from that must be deducted 300/. to defray the 
travelling expense of two judges to join a third, to form a 
full bench. 

“1 have already shown that there is no analogy between 
this country and England in regard to the detention of pri- 
soners in gaols before trial; and I will now endeavor to 
point out some of the causes which disturb the mean which 
ought to be produced. The principal cause is in the distances 
to be travelled to the circuit towns,—the sudden and frequent 
swelling of the rivers, which then become impaesable, for two 
or three days at a time ;—the absence of medical men in case 
of sickness to witness on a journey,—and the numerous 
accidents to wagons on our wretched roads. When any 
eause prevents the arrival of a witness at the time and place 
appointed for a day, and sometimes even for a few hours, 
the case in which the evidence is required has to be post- 
poned for six months for the next circuit, because the 
distances to be travelled, upon the present system, between 
the circuit towns, are so great, and the time allowed for per- 
forming them so limited, that the judge cannot afford to wait . 
even a few hours. He must, if it be possible, keep his time 
at the next circu town; and as no one can foresee the 
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impediments he may mect with on so long a journey, he is 
obliged to hurry through the business of the court, and post. 
pone for six months every case not immediately ready for ~ 
trial. And this evil will increase with the increase of magis- 
trates, or longer time must be given to the judge on circuit, 
which will prevent him from meeting his brother judges at 
the next sitting in term. 

“ By referring to the table attached to your Excellency’s 
Minute, which the Attorney-General furnished, of the cases 
tried during the three years ending 30th June, 1844, it will 
be seen that out of 598 cases tried, 483 were convicted, 51 
acquitted, and 64 were postponed. Now this postponement 
is at the rate of nearly eleven per cent. of the cases committed, 
and shows how very many disturbing causes operate in this 
country to produce such a result. 

“Some considerable-stress is laid upon the advantage to 
persons committed for trial, of having had their cases inquired 
into by stipendiary magistrates. But so far from concurring 
with the members of that section of the committee, that 
there is ‘any advantage in a stipendiary magistrate, I am of 
opinion that it is a disadvantage. There is no difference of 
responsibility, in law, between a paid and an unpaid magis- 
trate ; but, there is a very great difference in point of con- 
sequences, because unless it can be shown that injury has 
been inflicted by the negligence, or corruption, of the paid 
magistrate, it is not usual for a government to require him 
to pay from his own pocket any damages and costs to which 
he may be condemned for an error in judgment, in the 
faithful though, of course, mistaken discharge of his duty, 
An unpaid magistrate has no such relief to look for; and 
knowing it, is more likely to think of consequences and be 
more careful how he commits accused persons for trial. In 
England the unpaid magistrates are fully aware that they 
have a host of sharp-sighted attorneys ready to prosecute 
them whenever they afford them the opportunity. A strong 
presumption that the stipendiary magistrates here are ‘Rot 
more careful than the unpaid magistrates in England may 
be gathered from the Attorney-General’s returns, already 
alluded to, in which it will be found that he either discharges 
absolutely, or remits for trial in a enmmare wee Lip 
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resident magistrate, (whose jurisdiction does not exceed 
one month’s imprisonment,) twenty-five per cent., or one 
fourth of the cases committed for trial by our stipendiary 
magistrates. 
“There is a paragraph in their Report which I sincerely 
_ wish had never been written. I regret it exceedingly; and 
I think that when the members opposed to our views calmly 
reflect on it, and are no longer excited by the anxiety to 
omit nothing which in their opinion would add weight to 
their arguments they will regret it equally. The paragraph 
states, that considering the paucity of criminal cases in this 
Colony, and particularly in the country districts, criminal 
sessions may possibly be held too frequently ; and after com- 
menting upon the process of crime, and of the importance of 
making the trial and the punishment public, it remarks, that 
when the sittings are held at intervals, to collect a sufficient 
number of cases to attract an audience and fix attention, 
salutary lessons may be given, which could not be inculcated 
if cases were to be disposed of pretty much as they come in, 
in the presence merely of the parties interested, the officers 
of the court, and such loungers as might straggle in, I can- 
didly confess, sir, that such a principle of proceeding—such 
a sentiment—is repugnant to my feelings... If I had agreed 
in the measure proposed by the members of the minority, and 
had concurred in every other part of their Report, there is no 
consideration on earth which could have induced me to vote 
for that Report with that paragraph in it. I can conceive 
nothing to justify the detention of a prisoner before trial for 
an hour beyond what is necessary for his defence, and the 
assembling of the court. If the court could sit to try each 
case as it arises, as soon as the accused is prepared for his 
trial, it ought to be done. I am aware, however, that that 
cannot always be the case; there are various causes to pre- 
vent it; but according to my views of justice, it is not 
administered in its purity whenever an accused person is 
keft in gaol longer than the shortest time that is required, 
under the circumstances of the case, to bring him before the 
court. I admit the paucity of criminal cases in the Colony ; 
they do not excced 200 a-year; but I have already shown 
that the number at Graham’s Town is double the number 
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tried in Cape Town. There is another error in the Report 
to which I must now advert. It is stated that the number 
of acquittals in the Colony, amounts to less than nine per 
cent of the committals, whereas in England they amount to 
twenty-eight and a half per cent., and this difference, it is 
submitted, should not be neglected, when we are reasoning 
about the evils of confinement before trial ; and it is remarked, 
that it is only to innocent men, er to meu who are finally 
acquitted, that previous imprisonment is really a hardship: 
This division of the Colony into convicted and unconvicted, 
is not flattering; but I cannot admit that the hardship of 
imprisonment ieslimited to those only who are not convicted. 
A long previous imprisonment is certainly an aggravation of 
punishment under any circymstances, and may be taken as 
an addition to the sentence imposed by the law; but if there 
are no evils and no hardships by imprisonment before trial, 
let us act impartially in this matter, and carry out that prin- 
ciple fairly. Let all bail be done away with, and let the 
rich gan as well as the poor man,—the man with friends to 
bail him,—be treated equally. All should be imprisoned, or 
none,—if, as the Report asserts, there is only a hardship upon 
those who are acquitted. And now with respect to the error 
to which I just now alluded. The Report states that the 
number of acquittals amounts to less than nine per cent. of 
the committals. The Attorney-General’s return, to which I 
have so frequently alluded, shows that the yearly number of 
committals is 823. Of that number, fifty-three were not 
prosecuted at*all, thirty-five remitted to the resident magis- 
trate for trial in a summary way, and twenty-one acquitted. 

Add together the acquitted, the remitted, and the not 
prosecuted, and you will find they amount to thirty-three 
per cent. of the committals; and that number is, in spirit, 
though not in letter, when compared to the English acquittals, 
the proper number to be stated as the acquittals in this 
country. All the cases here are proceeded against by the 
clerk of the peace, and committed by the resident magistrate, 
both stipendiary officers of the Government, and neither of 
whom, it may be fairly presumed, would desire to send a case 
for trial upon which they did not fully calculate upon a con- 
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viction. Indeed they would not do their duty if they acted 
otherwise. 

“Tn England, the grand jury never receives further evi- 
dence than is sufficient in their opinion to justify the indict- 
ment. It is neither their business nor their practice to ascer- 
tain that there will be found sufficient evidence to sustain 
it. If they did so, it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
they, like the public prosecutor here, would.not have returned 
true bills for the cases he either did not prosecute, or remitted 
to the resident magistrate ; because none of those cases would 
have been proper for the grand jury to send to the petit jury. 
Those cases in this country should, therefore; for the purpose 
of this comparison, be ranked with the acquittals, which 
would give the result which I have stated. But there are 
other cases which operate in England to increase the acquit- 
tals, which will not apply in this Colony. In the first place, 
the number of juvenile delinquents in England is very great ; 
and it is well known that juries are exceedingly merciful to 
them, and extend to them, whenever it is possible, an ac- 
quittal which would not be extended to older prisoners. The 
hope that the lesson the juveniles receive after passing 
through the ordeal of a trial, may deter them from the fur- 
ther commission of crime, induces juries to be as lenient as 
they possibly can, and this greatly increases the acquittals. 
We have no similar class of delinquents in this country. In 
the next place, prisoners in England are everywhere enabled 
to obtain, at moderate remuneration, the services of skilful 
and experienced professional men, who, it is notorious, fre- 
quently succeed in procuring acquittals for the guilty by the 
quirks and quibbles of the law. Indeed under our own eyes, 
we have an evidence of the truth of this assertion. In Cape 
Town, where professional aid can always be obtained, the 
acquittals are one in seven; but in the country districts, 
where such aid cannot always be obtained, the acquittals are 
only one in twelve. Both the results are taken from the 
Attorney-General’s return. There is another cause operating 
in England, but which finds no place here. With your per- 
mission, sir, I will read an extract from The Times newspaper, 
of September the 8th :— 
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« «The appendix of the eighth report of the criminal law 
commissioners contains a considerable number of suggestions 
and discussions upon the law of principals and accessaries, 
and a large majority of opinions in favor of some alteration 
that shall lessen the number of acquittals on the ultra-tech- 
nical‘ ground of distinction between receivers of stolen goods 
and assisters in the theft. Lord Denman thinks the law 
hercin susceptible of great amendment.’ 

“Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. Greaves, 
Mr. Ellis, the Attorney-General for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and several other eminent barristers, all concur in opinion 
with Lord Degman. We have no such distinctions here ;— 
no number of acquittals upon the ultra-technical grounds of 
distinction. All the reasons I have now stated go to show, 
that the comparison proposed in the report of the minority 
is not complete, and that the difference which it was assumed 
existed between the two countries must be rejected as of no 
value when we are reasoning about the evils of confinement 
before trial. : 

*« And now, sir, I approach the subject last in order in 
their Report, but not least in importance in our opinion,— 
namely trial by jury in civil cases. Nor is its importance 
smaller in their estimation than in ours, if we may judge 
from the labored arguments and incidents resorted to, to 
prove, or rather to endeavor in appearance to prove, that 
we are not yet ripe for that institution. The Report admits 
our fitness, our sufficient acumen, to weigh and decide on 
evidence involving the issues of life and death,—our ability 
to appreciate the nice distinctions between justifiable homi- 
cide and culpable homicide, between manslaughter and 
murder, even where the crime is to be established by circum- 
stantial evidence only ;—but they declare us to be wholly 
unequal for deciding upon the far less momentous question 
of ‘mine or thine.’ We have it in evidence, that the jurors 
have performed their duty well in criminal cases; and it 
should be remembered that in performing that duty, thay are 
judges of the law as well as the fact, in a more enlarged 
sense than civil jurors can be. Eve? since the year 1794, 
when Lord Erskine defended Hardy and Horne Tooke for 
high treason, it has been established, that an English jury is 
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judge of the motive, as well as the fact itself, for which the 
accused is tried. In the motive, or the animus, consists the 
gravamen of the charge ; and it requires quite as much intel- 
ligence, if not more, to weigh the evidence, and decide pro- 
perly upon it, as any civil case can do. We have the same 
in operation here with our criminal juries. They are as 
absolutely judges of the motive, and that motive they very 
often: nave to arrive at without having one palpable, one tan- 
gible fact, to guide their judgment. They have to weigh 
the most minute and critical circumstantial evidence before 
they give their verdict; and well as they are reported to 
have done this, we are told in the face of it, that they are 
unfit to be civil jurors. If we look to the Appendix, No. 17, 
it will be seen that the kind of cases which would have been 
brought before civil juries in this Colony, are far better suited 
for the decision of a jury than for judges, and the verdicts 
are likely to be much more satisfactory to the community. 
It will be seen by that Return, that out of 578 illiquid cases 
tried,-839 were for the simple transactions of debt, and the: 
sale and delivery of goods, &c., which would not require ‘any 
peculiar intelligence. The next in point of number, relates 
to transfer of landed property, and contracts for the purchase, 
sale, or exchange thereof; they amount to sixty-six, and this 
class of cases is one of all others upon which the verdict of,a 
jury would be most satisfactory. The land cases are likely - 
to become the most numerous, as land increases in value. 
The actions will be chiefly about disputed boundaries and 
beacons; and upon such points as these, I am persuaded 
that the local, practical knowledge and experience of a jury of 
Boers would be more satisfactory, and more likely to be cor- 
rect, than a jury of judges. So also with regard to the cases 
of assault, slander, trespass, and several others enumerated in 
the Appendix. I admit that there may a case or two arise, 
where the decision of one judge would be better than any 
number of jurymen; but such cases only form the exception 
to the rule, and occur everywhere with trial by jury. In 
Cape Town, however, the minority would not be unwilling 
to make the experiment: if there are three judges left, and an 
unbroken bar, to help our infirmities. But if, with all this, 
it should prove a failure,—if the Cape Town juries are not 
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found to be sufficiently obedient to the dictum of the bench, or 
. sufficiently drilled and tractable to the arguments of the bar, 
then the project must be abandoned, and we may be left 
without jury trial to the Greek kalends ; but if it work well, 
another step may be hazarded in ifs extension, ‘ cautiously 
and gradually,’ to other parts of the Colony. Now, sir, 
from this last expression I infer that in the opinions of that 
section of the committee, trial by jury in civil cases’ is a 
desirable thing, but only under the tutelage of three judges 
and an undiminished bar. Under such circumstances, they 
incline to think it may work well; but, like the liberty of 
the slave, it mugt be introduced ‘gradually and with great 
caution,’—in fine, we must go through our apprenticeship. 
In the principle of extension the two parties in the com- 
mittee are one; the only question between us being one of 
time. They hug their pet scheme of apprenticeship; we 
advocate instant emancipation. But, sir, wheh I read the 
concluding paragraph of their Report, we are ‘ wide as the 
poles asunder ;’ for if I am to judge of their sentiments by 
their reference to the experience of Europe,—the practice of 
France,—the doubts of Scotland,—the process of transition 
which even the minds of English jurists are at present under- 
going,—and to the increasing disposition of suitors to resort 
to courts without a jury,—I am forced to the conclusion, 
that in their hearts they are not friends to the intervention 
of civil juries. Now this apparent halting between two opi- 
nions,—this vacillating, vibrating motion, difficult as it may 
seem, I think-I can account for. They love and admire, as 
much as we possibly can do, the system of trial by jury both 
in civil and criminal justice. They may have some mis- 
givings about the fitness for the duties of a civil juror in some 
of the country districts, but they know full well how easily 
an error, of either judge or jury, can be remedied,—how 
easily the difficulties as to ‘pleadings’ or ‘ previous ques- 
tions’ can be removed; and they would hazard the expe- 
riment in all its length and breadth to-morrow,—were itmot 
that in another part of their Report they are committed to a 
quod erat demonstrandum in opposing the scheme of superior 
local courts, and upholding things as they are, which runs 
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the superior local courts,) as they would exist without trial 
by jury in civil cases, your committee are compelled to regard 
them as a retrograde movement in the administration of jus- 
tice, and to state their impression that the public in general 
would view such a change in our present system with well- 
founded apprehension.’ This, to my mind, is proof positive 
that they are not the wavering men that this Report would 
seem to make them, but that their opinions are clearly on 
the side of trial by jury in civil cases, though in discussing 
the question in connection with others we have had under 
our consideration, they cannot afford to be more explicit, 
lest, as they think, a greater evil should happen than the 
non-introduction of civil juries into all courts where criminal 
juries are practised, as now propgsed. Seeing, then, that the 
question of civil juries has been made the question now at 
issue, let us refer to the practice of the countries alluded to 
by the minority, and sce what information we can obtain. 
First, then, as regards Scotland, their, Report says thus :— 
‘In Scotland the policy of the Act of 1815, which for the 
first time established a rather restricted system of jury trial 
in civil cases, is still much questioned.’ From 1815 to 1830 
it rested with the bench, and not with the parties, whether a 
question of fact should be sent to a jury. In 1830, the un- 
necessary number of pleadings, prolix and complicated in 
style, and mixing up law with fact, presented formidable dif- 
ficulties to the free exercise of the jury system, and although 
simplified in that year, difficulties remain sufficient to account 
for its slow extension. In 1830, a commissiGn, having in- 
quired fully into the working of the system from the bench, 
bar, and people, advised the legislature to provide for the 
absolute intervention of a jury in all. cases of injury done to 
-the person, to real or moveable property, policies of insur- 
ance, charter parties, &c., and also to give the option to 
either party of having a jury in any issue of fact, and at the 
same time recommended that the form of pleading should be 
so cmplified and remodelled as to facilitate the full adoption 
of the system, which, from that date, became identified with 
the proceeding both of the supreme and circuit courts. Be- 
tween 1815 and 1830, there were more appeals carried to the 
House of Lords from Seatlend than fram anv athae oinweemn 
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court in the United Kingdom. In 1838, further facilities 
for jury trials were introduced after another commission had 
inquired from the bench, bar, and people. These facts do 
not support the assertion that the policy of jury trial in civil 
cases is still much questioned in Scotland, but the reverse ; 
since it has been sustained and enlarged by every succeeding 
commission. Civil juries were not first introduced into Scotland 
in 1815. ‘They were suppressed when the court of session re- 
- ceived its present form and constitution in 1492 ;—no doubt 
from the impression that a bench of fifteen professional men of 
itself formed a jury,—the existing divisions of the court into 
separate and ixdependent chambers not being then known. 
With reference to one of the objections stated to the institution 
of civil juries in this Colony, namely, that the supreme court of 
* this Colony is at once a common law, and of equity; the same is 
the case with the courts of session in. Scotland, and has not 
been deemed by the commissions to which I have referred, as 
any impediment to the trial by jury in civil cases. And now 
I wiJl refer to France.—It is stated in their Report that in 
France, while trial by jury in criminal cases has existed since 
the revolution, it has never -been admitted in civil cases. 
This is true; but the criminal juries in France are judges only 
of the fact, not of the law, as in England and in this Colony. 
It is our duty to assimilate the institutions of this Colony to 
England, not to France, where, after the revolutions which 
have occurred during the last fifty years, she does not, and 
cannot for many years, possess those constitutional bulwarks 
of freedom, tnose unassailable guarantees of personal liberty, 
of which Englishmen are so tenacious and so proud. There 
is no analogy between France and the Cape upon this sub- 
ject. Military dominion prevails in fact in France. But the 
number of judges assigned to the several courts in some re- 
spects compensates for a jury. There are twenty-seven judi- 
cial districts in France, in each of which is a royal or higher 
court of justice, which equals in jurisdiction the courts of 
Westminster. To each royal court is attached an a.size 
court, which performs circuit four times a-year, for criminal 
business, to the chief towns within thé district of the royal 
court; and from the royal courts appeals lie to the court of 
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cassation in Paris only, which has an appellate, but no original 
jurisdiction. The number of judges in the courts royal vary 
from twenty to twenty-five and thirty.—There are 360 civil 
courts of first instance throughout the provinces in France 
with seven, eight, and even more judges to each, whose deci- 
. Sions are final to the amount of forty pounds. Although trial 
by jury in civil cases has not been formally adopted in 
France, it is virtually so in all cases of a commercial kind, 
since in every town of importance either in respect to trade 
or population, a committee of five merchants, elected an- 
nually by the mercantile body from the tribunal of com- 
merce, administers the commercial code, and-whose decisions 
are final in all cases below forty pounds. Of these committees 
there are 160 in number. In a, qualified sense there are 
civil juries in France, but she does not, for the sake of a bar, 
Concentrate the judicial business of the country in the me- 
tropolis, by making it the residence of the supreme justices. 
Two countries have thus been selected which were deemed 
favorable to the design of the members; but if the design in 
alluding to other countries at all was to enlighten the mem- 
bers of the committee, and give us practical instructions 
upon the working of the English jury system, which we are 
desirous of extending to this Colony, they should have 
brought under review the countries which have taken it from 
England, and where its working has been tested. I regret 
“very much they did not do so. Considering the connection 
of Ireland with England, and the former connection between 
England and the United States of America, where the insti- 
tution has been tried, those countries ought certainly to 
have been referred to in preference. In Treland, the jury 
system is precisely as it is in England, and is found fo work 
well. And in the United States it is the same—not restricted 
as in Scotland,—and the forms of pleading are much amore 
simple. Having, I hope, succeeded in showing that the 
allusions to Scotland and France were not happily selected, 
and ‘hat Ireland and the United States ought at all events 
to have been alluded to, and having abstained from entering 
upon any thing approaching a professional discussion of this 
question, I will now nierely read a few extracts from the 
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Judicial Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, which 
appear to me to bear immediately upon the matters under 
consideration.” 


[Here follow Extracts from the Report.] 


“ These, sir, were the opinions of the commissioners no 
less than twenty years ago; and surcly it is to be hoped that 
we have made some progress since that period in our fitness 
for civil juries. Their reason for not recommending civil 
juries at the time they wrote was, not because they doubted 
the fitness of the community, but because they conceived 
it was better to wait five years for the English language to 
make some progress. These commissioners were all men of 
ability and good judgment; they were five years’ in this 
Colony before they wrote that Report, and had ample time 
and opportunity to inform themselves upon the fitness of the 
people for the duty; and were quite competent to form a 
correct opinion upon the subject. And, moreover, they 
were quite disinterested, having neither local feelings, pre- 
judiges, nor interest to bias them; and one of them who was 
a lawyer, and a very able lawyer too, saw none of the difficul- 
ties which have now been started up by the minority in their 
Report to the intervention of civil juries where criminal juries 
now practise. There is only one other point to which I will 
now allude. Considering the very doubtful position in 
which the Colony is placed by the contrary opinions respect- . 
ing our fitness for the introduction of trial by jury in civil 
cases, it appears to me to be most fitting that the sense of 
the Council should be ascertained respecting it. The ex- 
perience the Colony has derived after eighteen years of trial 
by jury in criminal cases, is not, I hope, to be thrown away. 
Nothing could have been more alarmed than the public mind 
when_ the introduction of criminal juries was determined 
upon: We have all seen how senseless that alarm was. And 
I feel persuaded that the attempt to create a similar alarm 
upon the proposal to introduce civil juries will meet with a 
like result. Emigration from the United Kingdom is now 
about to commence upon a large scafe, and the emigrants 
will doubtless expect to obtain like rights and privileges as 
those they leave hehind them Tn 184] at nnhiie meatinec 
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held for the purpose of petitioning Her Majesty to ,extend 
legislation by representation to this Colony, it was unahi- 
mously resolved that the inhabitants were fit and qualified 
to be intrusted with that power. If it is now to be an- 
nounced that we want the fitness of the lower duty of civil 


jurors, we at once stamp ourselves as a retrograding com- 


munity, and are bound, in common honesty, to declare it to 
the emigrants before they leave their native country, that 
they may not afterwards complain of being deceived. By 
referring to other countries it will, I think, be found that 
whenever immigrants are introduced into a Colony at the 
public expense, persons of intelligence and character, with 
small means ‘but sufficient to remove and establish them- 
selves in various ways, usually follow, and add much to the 
industry and prosperity of the place. The importation of 
labor at the public charge is generally received as an indica- 
tion of an advancing and prosperous community ; and there 
is no reason for supposing that this Colony will be an excep- 
tion in this particular. But it is right before it is too late, 
that the emigrants should know what institutions they will 
have to live under, and that they should be clearly apprised 
of our present condition, if this Council should unhappily 
decide that we are unfit for civil juries, and so proclaim us 
to be a falling society—a retrograding community—inferior 
even to what the parliamentary commissioners declared us 
to be twenty years ago, and what was unanimously resolved 
at the public meetings of 1841. For these reasons I trust 
the Council will not object to the motion I%am about to 
submit, and I do not apprehend it, seeing that there are 
several amongst us who expressed themselves strongly in 


-1841 as to our competence. Before reading the motion, I 


beg to apologize for having occupied so much of the time of 
your Excellency and the Council, and am thankful for the 
consideration I have received. I now move— 

«©That this Council concur with the committee in the 
opinions expressed in the 3Ist paragraph of their Report, 
respecting the evils connected with the present system of 
administering civil and criminal justice in the Colony. 

“That the Council approves of the suggestions con- 
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lency the Governor, that’ measures be taken for earrying 
théin into effect. 

««That the Council further approves ef the adoption of 
trial by jury as to issues of fact in civil cases in all courts 
where trial by jury in criminal cases now obtains. 

««That it be left to the option of either of the litigants 

‘to apply for a common or special jury, or neither, as it may 

best consist with his interests, and that in all cases brought 
before such a jury in which the aggrieved party seeks for 
redress by pecuniary reparation, it shall belong to the jury 
to assess the damages. , 

“¢That in yegard to the organic changes proposed by 
the committee, and detailed in their Report, in respect to the 
existing constitution of the supreme court of this Colony, the 
Council recommend that hi8 Excellency the Governor trans- 
mit to the Secretary of State for the Colonies a copy of the Re- 
port of the committee, with the Minutes of evidence, Returns, 
and other Annexures, in order that this grave and important 
question be brought under review of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
menf before this Council enter upon its final consideration’ ” 


For the sake of fairness it is necessary to state, 
that a very able and elaborate reply was made to 
this speech by the Attorney-General; but the inten- 
tion of this Memoir, although it calls for an exposi- 
tion of the views and measures of him whose life 
and opinions it purposes to pourtray, scarcely calls 
for a consideration here of the answer made to him 
by the opposition, much less for a republication of 
the full debate. The speech of the Attorney-General 
will be found in the blue books,* (published by the 
command of the Goverament) together with a volu- 
minous mass of inquiries, letters, replies, and a full 
report of the different meetings held for the discus- 
sion of the important questions connected with 


* “Report of the Débate in the Legislative Council on the Judicial 
and Law Establishment of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope.” Cape 
Town, Gazette Office, 1846. 
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judicial reform. This report Will also serve to show 
the great labor and pains devoted by Mr. Montagu 
to the subject. 

The wide diversity of opinion on the points 
under discussion, expressed as those opinions were 
by persons of the greatest weight and ability in the 
Colony, induced the Governor to postpone all legis- 
lative proceedings on the matter, until the reports 
of the two sections of the committee, and the 
changes they had respectively recommended, had 
been brought under the considerftion of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

It would be irrelevant fo pursue here the pro- 
gress of the inquiry instituted with reference to an 
alteration in the administration of justice throughout 
the Colony, or to enter into the divisions on the 
subjects of debate before the Legislative Council; 
but as Her Majesty’s Government decided on some 
of the most important points in the scheme recom- 
mended by that section of the committee which con- 
stituted a majority, and had Mr. Montagu as its 
leader; and as the principles involved in this deci- 
sion formed the basis upon which improvements 
have’ been introduced into the judicial system of the 
Colony, it may not be improper to give the following 
brief outline of their scheme, together with the views 
thereon entertained by Her Majesty’s Government:-— 

“1st. The eighteen judicial districts of which the Colony 
consisted, were to be formed inte thirty districts; each con- 
sisting of a specified number of entire field-cornetcies or 
wards. — . : 

ond. There shall be to each judicial district a resident 
magistrate, who, in addition to the courts held at the seat of 
magistracy, as at present, shall hold courts at such other 
points within his district, as shall from time to time appear 
eligible to the Executiye Government. =, 
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“8rd. The jurisdiction at present vested in resident 
magistrates shall be increased in civil cases to 30/., and in 
criminal cases to three months’ imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labor: but their power to inflict corporal punish- 
ment shall be limited to thirty-six lashes. 

. * 4th. Though not proposed by Mr. Montagu in council, 
the following suggestion is submitted. The increase of civil 
jurisdiction from 10/. to 80/., to be held concurrently by the 
court of the resident magistrate and that of the civil judge, 
referred to in another part of this outline. 

“5th, To each judicial district there shall be attached 
an organised police, for the ntore efficient prevention and 
suppression of crime, which shall be placed under the 
control and direction of the resident magistrate of the 
district. * 

“6th. The thirty judicial districts to be thrown into the 
five Judicial Circles enumerated in Annexure A. to the Report 
of the Committee, one of which, namely, the Cape Circle, to 
be placed under the immediate jurisdiction of a court to be 
held *by the Chief Justice in Cape Town; the other four 
under courts to be held in each respectively by the two 
Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court and two additional 
Judges to be appointed. The court of the Chief Justice shall 
be held once every month in Cape Town, both for civil and 
criminal business, and, in like manner, the head courts of 
the other four Circles should be held once every month at 
Worcester, George, Graham’s Town, and Graaff Reinet, 
respectively, with sessions of circuit either quarterly or half- 
yearly, in each judicial district, as specified in Annexure A. 
to the Report of the Committee. 

“7th. The Circle Court, whether in session at the resi- 
dence of the Circle Judge, or in any one of its judicial 
districts, shall, with its own bounds, exercise the same 
jurisdiction, power, and authority as is vested in the Supreme 
Court of the Colony. In respect to the cour® held by the 
Chief Justice in Cape Town, of which no session in circuit is 
required, it is proposed, that in addition to its concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Supreme Court within the bounds of 
the Cape Circle, it shall, as it respects the other Circles, 
stand in the same, relation to the Supreme Court, as the 
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Court of Lord Ordinary in Scotland does to the Court of 
Session, and thus have concurrent jurisdiction in each with 
the Supreme Court. 
“8th. It shall belong to the five Circle Judges, each 
‘within the bounds of his jurisdiction, to exercise a super- 
visional authority in all matters affecting the judicial admi- 
nistration of his Circle. In addition, therefore, to the powers 
now vested in the circuit magistrates, it is proposed that 
monthly returns, signed by the gaoler, and countersigned by 
the resident magistrate, shall be made from each judicial 
district to the Circle Judge, of all persons that are in custody, 
or have been; whether convicted, committed for trial, appre- 
hended on’ criminal information, or placed in custody to 
secure their évidence at trial, or on preliminary examination. 
This return will also state how the prisoners are classified in 
_ the day time, and during night, not only in respect to sex, 
but also in regard to the several heads above-mentioned. 
Aud the Judge shall be vested with full power to directa 
proper classification of the prisoners, and to remedy, as far 
as may be, any unnecessary evil that may appear on the face 
of the return. To this should be affixed a report of the dates 
on which the gaol was inspected by the visiting magistrate. 
In order to remedy the serious evils of long previous impri- 
sonment, both to accused parties and witnesses, it is proposed 
that the resident magistrate shall, in his capacity as Commis- 
sioner of the Circle Court, report monthly to the Circle 
Judge, all persons committed to gaol, or otherwise placed in 
custody, or under personal restraint, in consCquence of not 
finding bail, or bail having been refused; and it will be the 
-duty of the Circle Judge at once to reviewathe proceedings of 
the resident magistrate in this respect, anf&¥if necessary, to 
order the release of the parties or witnesses, or to accept. 
of bail. _And it is further proposed to empower the ‘Judge, 
either on the petition of the prisoner, or otherwise, to serve 
notice on th® public prosecutor of the Circle, within a given 
time from the date of commitment; that if the accused 
.party be not brought to trial within the space of 100 days 
from that date, either at the Circuit Court of the Circle, he 
will order his discharge from gaol; and it shall not be com- 
petent for any other than the Circle Judge to authorize his 
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te-apprehension for the samé offence, and that only when the 
_ public prosecutor shows that he is prepared to proceed to 
trial at the first sitting of the Circle Court. 

“9th. The Supreme Court of the Colony shall continue 
to exercise the jurisdiction, power, and authority, now vested 
therein by charter. It shall sit in session once every four 
months for the dispatch of business, at which sessions any 
three of the five Judges shall form a quorum. And in addi- 
tion to the original and appellate jurisdiction which it now 
exercises, it shall belong to this court to hear and decide on 
all new trial motions connected with the issues of civil juries 
referred to in the,next paragraph of this outline, 

“10th. It forms a prominent part of the scheme recom- 
mended, that trial by jury as to issues of fact in civil cases 
shall be introduced into all courts where trial by jury in cri- 
minal cases is now practised. In no case, however, shall.the 
intervention of a jury be absolute, and it shall rest with 
cither party to apply, or not, either for a common or special 
jury, as it may best suit his interests. In all cases brought 
beforé a civil jury, in which the aggrieved party seeks for 
redress by pecuniary reparation, it shall belong to the jury to 
assess the damages. The duties of common juror to be per- 
formed by those jurors who have been summoned to attend 
the criminal sessions. 

“1th. The grand jury system having been hitherto 
limited to Cape Town, it is proposed, and in this the com- 
mittee were unanimous, that it be abolished as superfluous, 
if not anomalows, when crime is prosecuted at the instance 
and expense of the Crown, under the counsel and instruc- 
tions of a responsible public prosecutor for the whole 
Colony. 

“12th. It is proposed that the present office of Clerk of 
the Peace be also abolished, and a public prosecutor, to be 
designated Crown Clerk, appointed to each of the four inland 
Circles, who shall act on the authority, and undtr the direc- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for the Colony. 
This officer will also act as registrar and guaster of the court 
of his Circle. 2 . 

18th. To each of the four inland Circles will be attached 
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the sheriff of the Colony, as that officer now does to the 
Government. All fees hitherto received in the sheriff’s 
department to be paid into the treasury and accounted for 
with the other branches of Colonial revenue. Execution of 
process in either of the Circles may be made returnable either 
at the office of the deputy sheriff of the Circle, or of that of 
the high sheriff of the Colony. 

«14th, The office of messenger to the magistrates’ 
courts to be abolished, and his duties to be performed by the 
head of the police of each resident magistrate’s district. 

“ To the scheme of dividing the Colony into five judicial 
Circles, each having its resident Judge, who were at the same 
time to be members of the supreme court, Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State objects, as not only being new and expe- 
rimental, but involving a sacritice of important advantages 
which are secured by the maintenance at the capital, of a 
supreme court as at present constituted, and more especially 
that of preventing the growth of conflicting systems of law 
and judicial practice in adjacent districts. . ; 

«< The maintenance of a responsible public prosecutor, with 
an adequate number of deputies in the interior districts, the 
Secretary of State considers indispensable to the due admi- 
nistration of the penal law. He is further of opinion that an 
additional number of resident magistrates is equally indis- 
pensable ; and to meet the increased expenditure which such 

-a@ measure must entail on the Colony, he is prepared to sanc- 
tion any retrenchment in the list of the judicial establish- 
ment, which is not essential to the protection vf the Queen’s 
subjects in their persons, property, and reputation. 

* On the subject of trial by jury in civil cases, the Secre- 
tary of State thinks, that if public opinion demanded this 
change, it should first be introduced into the supreme court 
in Cape Town, and there as an experiment only, until the 
result shall have becn carefully observed, when it might then 
be decided whether or not it should form a part of the judi- 
cial system of the Colony. 

“In regard to the compulsory impressment of transport 
service for the conveyance of the judges on circuit, the 
Secretary of State observes that ‘this is a proceeding utterly 
indefensible” And he directs that the administration of 
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justice must not in future be accompanied by so flagrant a 
violation of one of the first principles of justice. 

“The necessity for more frequent gaol deliveries in the 
Colony, for the relief of accused persons, as also of witnesses 
committed merely to insure their appearance at trial, is 
acknowledged by Her Majesty’s Government to be beyond. 
dispute : and for this object it is suggested that advocates 
might be associated with the Judges as junior commissioners, 
and be executing their commissions while the Judges were 
resident in Cape Town. The imprisonment of witnesses 
simply because they cannot find bail, is considcred oppressive 
and absurd. . 

“ Acting on the instructions and principles laid down by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, measures will be shortly 
taken by the Government for establishing eight additional 
. Magistrates in the more extensive districts in the interior. 
The compulsory impressment of transport service for the 
conveyance of the Circuit Judges has also been abolished, 
and transport in its stead secured by contract. Other mea- 
sures are also under consideration with a view to carry out, 
so far as practicable, the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect to the judicial administration of the 
Colony.” 


From this outline it will be seen that several 
amendinents were instituted in the administration 
of justice, especially in such matters as tended to the 
more easy apprehension of criminals and the prose- 
cution of crime. For this purpose a rural police has 
been formed and stationed in the different divisions of 
the Colony. Additional courts of resident magistrates 
have been appointed, and the powers of jurisdic- 
tion committed to these magistrates have also been 
enlarged. The District gaols have been - consider- 
ably improved, and new regulations drawn up for 
their management; though still, it *must. be allowed, 
that few (if any) of the “places of detention now 
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gaols, either in appearance or security. The im- 
pressment of relays of horses for the conveyance of 
the judges on circuit has also been abandoned, and 
a system of providing horses by public contract been 
successfully substituted. And if other parts of the 
scheme of judicial reform moved by Mr. Montagu 
have not been carried into effect, it was not owing to 
the conviction that no further improvements were ne- 
cessary, or that there was anything absolutely faulty 
in the changes proposed, but that the state of the 
Colony was not sufficiently matured’ for alterations 
so immediate and fundamental, and, as it was wisely 
expressed by the Secretary of State, when his sanc- 
tion was asked to these measures, becausé— 


“The local legislature had proposed to themselves an 
object far too comprehensive. By one general enactment, 
or by one series of simultaneous enactments, they proposed 
to mould the whole of the Judicial system of the Colony into 
what they regarded as the best attainable form. All was to 
be changed, and all at once ;—it seemcd not to have been 
sufficiently borne in mind that the essential condition of every 
real social improvement is the maintenance of certain funda- 
mental principles and of certain fixed institutions,- to which 
the proposed novelties are to be reconciled and adapted. 

“TJ ean have no faith in changes,” observed Lord Grey, 
“which do not pre-suppose the stability, if not the immuta- 
bility, of many parts of that political system which it is 
designed to amend.” 


The greatest and most important change contem- 
plated in the judicial alterations, and that which was 
most strongly objected to by the judges and legal 
men of the Colony,—viz., that the Colony should 
be divided into~ five judicial circles, and that a 
judge should be resident in each of these, instead of 
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the judges, Lord Grey discountenanced for the fol- 
- lowing weighty reason ;— 


“Tam disposed to attach great value to judicial circuits, 
such. as exist at present with us, in which the judge goes 
forth from the seat of Government and the fountain of legal 
authority, and bears with him the majesty of law through 
the country districts, with an impressiveness increased by 
the infrequency of his appearance, and adapted to exert a 
salutary influence over the country population in favour of 
subordination and peace. I should be sorry to see such 
circuits exchanged, except on unavoidable necessity, for the 
short circuits of local judges, each in his own province,” 
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CHAPTER X. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS, - 

ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN THE COLONY.—VARIOUS CHURCHES ACKNOW- 
LEDGED THERA BY THE GOVERNMENT.—APPOINTMENT OF A BISHOP 
OVER THH ENGLISH CHURCH.—GRANT PROPOSED FOR THE TRAVEL- 
LING EXPENSES OF THE BISHOP, AND FOR AN ARCHDEACON.— 
SPEECH OF MR. MONTAGU IN DEFENCE OF THESE GRANTS,—-STATE 
OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH BEFORH THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF A BISHOP,—THEIR MEMORIAL TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
COLONIAL BISHOPS’ FUND.—LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
FROM SIR J. BRENTON ON THE SPIRITUAL WANTS OF THE COLONY, 
—MANY OF THE EVILS MENTIONED IN THIS LETTER NOW REMOVED, 
—PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT THE CAPE SINCE THE 
BISHOP'S ARRIVAL.— CONTRAST IN ITS POSITION WITHIN A PEBIOD 
OF EIGHT YEARS.—ENERGETIO LABORS OF THE BISHOP OF CAPE 
TOWN.-GRANTS OF LAND MADE TO THE ENGLISH CHURCH.—GRANTS 
MADE TO THE DUTOH CHURCH, TO MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, AND 
OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE COLONY.—MR. MONTAGU’S CONDUCT 
IN ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS, 


In the Cape Colony there is strictly speaking no 
one Church acknowledged as the Established Church. 
Annual grants, however, have hitherto been made 
by the Legislative Council to the Church of England, 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, and the Romish Church: application 
for aid has also been made by the Lutherans, but 
hitherto the pecuniary support granted to their 
Ministers has been“but little more than nominal. 

The grants made to ditferent Churches are thus 
‘stated in a “ Report of the Reculations and Expen- 
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diture in the Colony,” dated June, 1847, and for- 
warded to the Secretary for the Colonies; its cor- 
rectness may therefore be depended on. “ In support 
of thirty-three ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, stationed in various districts of the Colony 
7,0000.; of twelve chaplains belonging to the Church 
of England 2,945/.; theScotch and LutheranChurches 
in Cape Town 203/. 14s. 6d. The Wesleyan Church, 
Salem, 150/.; and the Roman Catholic Church in 
Cape Town and Graham’s Town 3001. In the Dutch 
and English Churches the Government reserves the 
yght of appointment to all vacancies. 

“ Beyond this the Government claims no inter- 
ference with the internal economy and order of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which is exclusively ruled 
by its own judicatories. With respect to the English 
Church the Governor was, in the absence of a Tigliop 
ex-officio the ordinary. * * * 

“With the exception of the Dutch Reformed 
Church there is no religious community that has 
parochial limits ; neither are ehers) strictly speaking, 
vicarages or livings.” 

On the appointment of the first bishop to the 
See of Cape Town, the question came more decidedly 
forward with reference to the government support of 
the clergy of the Church of England; and an annual 
sum of 8002. was placed upon the estimates for 1849, 
viz., 4001. for the bishop’s travelling expenses, and 
4001. for the archdeaconry of Graham’s Town. This 
grant met with some opposition at the time, and 
four petitions against it from members of different 
denominations, and one in favor of it from the mem- 
bers of the Church of England, svere presented to 
the Legislative Council. 

When the question came before the Levislative - 
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Council, Mr. Montagu stood up as the firm advocate 
of these two additional grants in the ecclesiastical 
estimates, and explained and defended, at consider- 
able length, the reasons for which they were asked. 
The following speech delivered on the occasion will 
serve to exhibit his zeal and firm outspeaking for 
the church of which he was a consistent and hearty 
member. 


“Jn rising, sir, to propose to this Council the several 
items which are introduced into the estimates of expeyditure 
for, 1849, for the ecclesiastical department, I desire to 
preface the proposal by a few remarks. Under ordinary cire 
cumstances there would have been no necessity for so doing, 
seeing that the principle, as well as the practice, of the Home 
and Colonial Governments, in regard to ecclesiastical grants, 
have been upon previous occasions, during the last few years, 
so fully explained and acted up to. But an extraordinary 
circumstance has occurred to require it. The appointment 
of a bishop, for the superintendence of the Church of Eng- 
land within the Colony, for whose travelling expenses, and 
for the salary of his necessary adjunct—an archdeacon—the 
sum of 800/. has been estimated, has called forth one petition 
in favor, and the four petitions which have been presented 
and read to this council against this grant. In alluding to 
the general and special reasons, the petitioners have urged 
against this appropriation of the public money, f trust I shall 
be enabled to prove that those of a special character cannot 
be sustained; and, further, I hope also to show that the 
statements in two of the petitions, to the effect that these 
grants are contrary to the principles propounded in this 
Council in 1846 by myself, as the organ of the Government, 
are not relevant. Thc petitions which contain the general 
reasons of objection, are to the effect that the petitioners 
disapprove of grants of money from the public revenue for 
any church or sect. To enter into the discussion of such a 
ground of objection would be, foreign to my duty, as it 
involves considerations and principles of too high and impor- 
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the present. Upon this point, therefore, I shall content 
myself by remarking, that until the attention of Her Majesty’s 
and this Government is directed to the policy of refusing 
money grants to all denominations and sects, I shall not pre- 
sume to enter upon the merits or demerits of such a question. 
I will, therefore, restrict myself to observing, that the print 
ciple of grants to religious -bodies has been hitherto main- 
tained by this Government ; and unless, therefore, now and 
henceforth, that principle is to be entirely abandoned in all 
cases, and all grants whatever, in these estimates, are to be 
forthwith discontinued in toto, no valid objection can be 
made to this grant as a matter of principle. It would be 
unfair, at least, to apply a different rule and measure to this 
grant, from that applied to all other ecclesiastical grants in 
the estimates. Are we prepared, then, to suspend all religious 
grants whatever, and together with them, by parity of prin- 
ciple, all educational grants also? If the ends of Govern- 
ment comprise the highest and best interests of the com- 
mugity, it cannot safely or rationally neglect those means of 
moral improvement, without which even social and physical 
advancement must languish and recede. @t is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than contemplate for an instant the effect 
of withdrawing all Government aid from the various ministers 
and schools of this Colony, and abandoning the community 
to all the evils of irreligion, without any counteracting 
influence. The objections, then, to this grant must be con- 
sidered as matters of detail, and not of principle. The 
special obje@tions set forth against it in the petitions are 
substantially, that it is unnecessary and injurious—that it 
manifests a desire to invest the English Church with a para- 
mount ascendancy in the Colony—that a dominant Church 
would cause much dissatisfaction to the several other Churches 
not gf the episcopal persuasion—and that if any Church can 
‘pretend to such a claim, it must be conceded to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Two of the petitions object to it on the 
ground that the Government is now about to depart from the 
principles enunciated in 1846. Let us examine into these 
objections. 


e 
“Ist. Is the grant proposed to an improper body or 
agency ? ° . 
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“Qnd. Is it necessary for the efficiency of the agency? 
And, 

“8rd. .Is it immoderate in amount, relatively to the 
resources of the Colony, and the amounts contributed to 
other denominations for the like purposes,—or relatively to 
the efforts made by the body itself? 

“The propriety of this grant cannot, I apprehend, be 
objected to, when this Church receives the consideration to 
which it is entitled, as the communion whose canons, constitu- 
tion, liturgy, and formularies, are approved and recognized by 
the parent state, and whose teaching is guarded against every- 
thing contrary to the well-being of the State> It is further 
entitled to consideration, as the religion to which vast 
numbers of the colonists from Epgland necessarily belong, 
though many have been driven out of it by the want of its 
churches and ministers. Moreover, the present system of an 
extensive immigration from England is daily and rapidly 
augmenting their numbers. The necessity for this grant for 
the efficiency of the Church is apparent when we reflect that 
the episcopal constitution is inherent in the English Church, 
and recognized tobe so both by the Church itself and the 
civil power. Placing ourselves then in the position of third 
parties, we cannot object to the mode of government of the 
Church of England any more than to that of any other 
religious body, whether by presbyteries, synods, or congre- 
gations, As a fact, bishops are acknowledged to be a neces- 
sary and a most important element in the English Church. 
Without a resident episcopacy, indeed, we may readily sce 
that the scattered ministers and congregations of that Church 
(except so far as her written formularies act as a corrective), 
must be bug congregational or independent bodies ;—and as 
synods cannot be held without a bishop, these bodies are 
deprived of that bond of union which synods and presbytarial 
meetings afford to presbyterian churches. We may assume, 
therefore, that by the very constitution of the English 
Church, episcopacy is necessary. In fact, without episcopacy, 
we have not the Church, but something else; and it follows, 
that a grant in aid of the episcogacy is a grant in aid of the 
Church’s efficiency. 

“And now as fM@gards amount. I wish*1 could, in 
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stating it, have been spared a comparison with any other 
Church, but as that is impossible, I can only say, that although 
I do it reluctantly, feeling how invidious it is, I have at the 
same time the satisfaction of believing that the Church with 

_ which my chief comparison must of necessity be made, will 
acquit me of all improper motives, and that its members will 
feel satisfied that nothing but the urgency of showing that 
the Church of England is making no undue demand, could 
have impelled me to it. Indeed, amidst the objections to this 
grant, and the nature of those objections, it is no small con- 
solation to know that the Dutch Reformed Church as a body, 
do not participate therein. On the contrary, I have good 
grounds for stating that amongst their leading and most 
influential members and ministers, the hostile course pursued 
towards the Church of Exigland in this mattcr is deprecated. 
And now to return to the point. The amount for the bishop 
and the archdeacon is but the same as that granted to the 
chief minister of the English and Dutch Churches 'in Cape 
Town, and when it is considered that the bishop, incidentally 
to the performance of his functions, must travel to every 
part of the Colony where a few members pf his Church may 
be gathered together, it can hardly be regarded as exces- 
sive in amount. The bishop, I am informed, contemplates 
four to six months’ absence on duty, and his expenses must 
necessarily be double or treble the amount proposed. The 
ordinary circuit of a judge costs three times the amount 
proposed. 

“In considering the amounts granted to the Church of 
England and other recognized Churches, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the principle by which the Government 
appears to have been governed is, to contribute in proportion 
to the respective numbers of their employed clergy and their 
places of public worship, and not in proportion to the respec- 
tive ‘nominal populations or communions. nd the equity 
of this principle is apparent, when you analyze the process 
which must precede the consent to, or refusal of, every appli- 
cation for pecuniary aid for any denomination. In the first 
place, there must be proof, to the sati&faction of the Govern- 
ment, of a sufficient congr&gation, sufficiently concentrated, 
to ensure a sufficient average amount of attendance at the 
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Government must be satisfied that the proposed locality for a 
new minister is sufficiently removed from any other of the 
same denomination, to preclude his ministrations being made 
available for the new congregation. 

“ And in the third place, the desire of a congregation for 
a minister has to be tested, and satisfactory assurances 
afforded, that they will contribute in part to his stipend. 
This last condition is, however, of recent adoption. The 
comparison I propose to institute to be of any value should 
he general and not partial, and should include advantages of 
every kind, as well as pecuniary grants and salaries. I will 
begin by inquiring whether the contributions.to the Church 
of England are immoderate, relatively to the contributions 
to other denominations for like purposes. 

“In regard to salaries, they “range for the Dutch Re- 

- formed Church and Church of England between 100/. and 

4001. per annum. The maximum and minimum in both are 
the same. There are thirty-three ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed. Church between whom 7,000/. are to be appro- 
priated, at an average wf 212/. 2s. 6d. per annum. There are 
sixteen ministers oftMe Church of England to receive salaries, 
including the archdeacon, between whom 3,500/. are .to be 
appropriated, at an average of 218/. 15s. The salaries are 
thus appropriated. The principal ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and of the English Church at Cape Town, 
are to receive each the same salary, 400/. The English 
minister at Graham’s Town, being the capital of the Eastern 
province, to receive the same, and the archdeacoa the same. 
The three ministers of the Dutch Church at Cape Town 
receive together 1,000/. The same number of English cler- 
gymen at Cape Town receive 8002. At Wynberg, the Dutch 
Reformed minister receives 2002, and the English 150/. 
At Uitenhage the same. At Graaff-Reinet the Dutch Re- 
formed minister receives 300/., the English 100/. There 
are twenty-four Dutch ministers in different stations receiving 
2001. each, while there are but four English at that sum. 

“Out of the sixteen English clergy receiving Government 
aid, there are six under 200. Out of thirty-three Dutch 
receiving aid, there are but three under 200/. The Roman 
Catholics have one at 2007. and two at 1002. each; the Scotch 
Presbyterians, and a missionary to the heathen—formerly of 
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the Lutheran Church—200/. each, and the Wesleyans one at 
1502 To the Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, and Scotch Pres- 
byterian Churches, loans have been made at various times,— 
but which the Government remitted in 1843, and they 
amounted without the unpaid interest to that date, to the, 
Dutch Reformed Church 4,050/., Lutheran Church 8751, 
Scotch Presbyterian 390/. Grants have at various times 
also been made from the public treasury to the Churches of 
several denominations, to the following amount. Church of 
England, 11,1412. Os. 3d. This includes 5,000/. for St. 
George’s Church in Cape Town, and 4,873/. for the Church 
at Graham’s Tgwn. Scotch Presbyterians, ],235/. 9s: 6d. 
Dutch Reformed Church, 462. 10s., and further grants of 
2,000/. for churches of the Dutch Reformed Church will be 
proposed to you, at this SeSsion of Council, and 500i. for the 
churches for the Roman Catholics. 

“Tn addition to these grants, a Church-tax is authorized 
by proclamation of 1st April, 1814, to continue in Swellen- 
dam, Gcorge, Graaff-Reinet and Uitenhage, until the debts 
of te churches shall be discharged, and to be levied also in 
those country districts in which the Church is still charged 
with debts. Under this authority the amount received as 
church tax by the Dutch Reformed Church, between the 
years 1836 and 1847, in those districts from which accounts 
have been furnished, has been 3,872/. 9s. 6d. The Church 
of England has received from this tax between the years 1836 
and 1842, in the solitary district of Port Elizabeth, the sum 
of 902. 11s. 3d., and in the latter year this payment -to the 
Church of England appears to have ceased. It further 
appears that the Dutch Reformed Church had derived a 
revenue, between the years 1836 and 1845, in various dis- 
tricts, from the lease of salt-pans, salt-permits, and timber 
licenses, the sum of 2,118/. 11s. 1d., and the salt-pan revenue 
to thé Church of Uitenhage was authorised by Government 
to continue from the lst May, 1844, to the Ist May, 1850, 
the leasing of which by auction in 1844, realised to the Church 
the sum of 9977. 10s., payable in twenty equal instalments 
of 41/, 11s. 3d. each, thus bringing in,*up to the year 1850, 
at the rate of 166. 3s. per atnum. The Church of England 
has never received any such advantages. Grants of land 
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have also at various times been made to the various religious 
denominations within the Colony, of which I will give you 
the summary. You must understand that for these lands, 
grants, that is to say, title deeds, have been actually issued 
by the Government, in favor of the respective denominations. 


“Ist, Dutch Reformed Church 7 . 51898 acres. 
2nd, United Brethren ‘ ‘ - 7836 do. 
8rd, London Missionary Society . - 5045 do. 
4th, Church of England ¥ 43 do. 


5th, Wesleyan Methodists . ; é 13 do. 


6th, Roman Catholics : ‘ : 7 do. 
“7th, Mahometans 5 5 5 x 6 do. 
8th, Congregation at Philipstown ‘i 1 do. 


“Tn addition to these, lands are held by some of the 
denominations, by what are termed tickets of oceupation or 
permission, but for which no titles have been issued, viz :— 

“Rhenish Missionary Society . + 148,886 acres, 

Church of England, as glebe for the 
use of the clergyman at Port Eli-, = 7 
zabeth . 8 2 . + 4893 do. 


The United Brethren hold large tracts, in the same manner, 
at Genadendal and Groenekloof, and the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists at Lelie Fontyn, but as the exact extents have not been 
ascertained, I cannot state them, although we all know them 
to be very considerable. The Dutch Reformed Church holds 
no land upon this tenure. The widows of ministers of the 
Dutch. Reformed Church receive pensions for le of twenty~ 
Seven pounds each from the public treasury. The widows 
of ministers of the Church of England are not allowed pen- 
sions. Having shown you how the contributions, of. every 
species, from the Government to the Church of England bear 
relatively to similar contributions to other denominations, I 
will now take leave to submit to you how these contribations 
bear relatively to the efforts made by the Church of England 
itself for the support of its ministers. The number of 
ministers who, it is proposed, shall receive salaries from the 
public treasury are sixteen, at an annual charge of 2182. 15s., 
and an aggregate of 38,5002. Ti addition to these, there is 
one minister who receives no salary at all, and five catechists 
@ 
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now employed in different parts of the Colony, all of whom 
. are candidates for ordination, but for whose present religious 
services no payment is made from the public treasury. Ex- 
clusive of the munificent endowment of the bishopric, the 
English Church is now contributing by private means, and 
associations in and out of the Colony, the sum of 2,755/. per 
annum, towards the support of its ministers in this Colony, 
hesides having raised a fund of 8,000U. principal money, for 
church purposes generally, in the Colony. The peculiar 
position of the members of the Church of England here must 
not be forgotten. They are to be found in amaller or larger 
parties in almostevery district of the Colony——and the pre- 
sent immigration system will augment that difficulty. Many 
have never received, since their settlement, the ordinary 
ministrations of their clergy, and none have enjoyed, either 
for themselves or their offspring the highest ministrations, 
which, by the constitution of the Church, a bishop alone can 
impart to them. To remedy these serious drawbacks, the 
great exertions to which I have alluded have been made by 
the Church’s members and friends,.both in and out of the 
Colony, to place at the disposal of the bishop, the means to 
enable him to contribute largely and liberally to supply them 
with churches and ministers. To fold this widely-scattered 
flock will be the bishop’s first care, and will, in some degree, 
account for the long and expensive journeys he will have for 
Some years to make, before he can accomplish it. I have 
now faithfully, and I hope fairly, put before you the circum- 
stances of tlte Church of England; and I have, I trust, 
satisfied you that the objections to which I have referred 
cannot be sustained. I feel a confidence, too, that the 
amounts of the proposed grants must be looked upon as 
moderate, whether you regard them in comparison with the 
support contributed to other religious bodies, or in comparison 
with the benefits the Colony will receive frora the internal 
efforts of the body for which they are proposed. The objec- 
tions to the grants on the grounds of their manifesting 
a desire to invest the Church of England with a para- 
mount ascendancy, and that a dominant Church would cause 
much dissatisfaction to other Churches, can surely not be 
intended for more than make-weicht< TT nennnt che 
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better dispose of them than in the words of the petition I 
presented, namely, that they afe “too extravagantly absurd, 
in these days, to require exposure.” But it is asserted in one 
petition that if any Church can pretend to a claim of ascen- 
dancy in this Colony, it must be conceded to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. A few words on this point will suffice. 
Neither Church pretends to, nor desires, such an ascendancy. 
Nor is any fear or jealousy entertained by the Dutch Reformed 
Church because the Church of England solicits a moderate 
contribution to give efficiency to a complete ecclesiastical 
constitution and episcopal superintendence. Had the Dutch 
Reformed Church, by its constitution, required such a head, it 
knows full well, from the liberal aid it has always received, 
that it would have been granted years ago at the charge of 
the public treasury, as was every otner charge for its ministers. 
There is another point connected with these questions, and 
raised by the petitions against the grants, to which I think 
it necessary to advert, as a charge of inconsistency appgars 
to be made against the Government, founded upon the sen- 
timents I expressed in council in 1846. I allude to passages 
in two of the petitions, from which I will read the following 
extracts. First—from the petition of the undersigned :— 

“Your petitioners desire to fortify their opinion as to 
the non-necessity and injurious effects of these further grants 
for religious purposes by a reference to the opinion expressed 
by the representative of the Colonial Government, in the 
debates on the estimates for 1847, when an application for 
an increased grant was resisted on the ground that the 
amount then voted for ecclesiastical purposes was already 
disproportionately large, and that it was the wish of the 
Government to draw out and encourage the generous efforts 
of the people.’ 


“ Second,—extract from the petition of the English Con- 
gregational Charch in Cape Town :— 


«“«That it is the firm conviction of your petitioners that 
the free and cheerful offerings of the individuals composing 
any congregation, aidcd (if it so happen) by the voluntary 
contributions of their friends, are the only means which 
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to adopt for the support of zeligion; and that compulsory 
payments, whethér directly or indirectly obtained, are a 
plain violation of the laws and spirit of that Christianity, for 
the maintenance or propagation of which such payments are 
enforced,—while, as a consequence naturally to be expected, 
they have proved a fruitful source of political disaffection and 
disorder, a serious obstacle to the progress of the gospel, and 
a banc to the social and religious interests of man, That 
your petitioners approach your Excellency and the council 
with greater confidence upon this last ground, because the 
same principle was, to a certain extent, recognized and acted 
upon by the Calonial and Home Governments in the year 
1846. “That your pétitioners know of no circumstance which 
has occurred to account for its abandonment, and they are 
unwilling to believe that the just and manly sentiments ex- 
pressed at that time by the representative of the Colonial 
Government would not mcet with a response from the mem- 
bers of the Churches which receive allowances from Govern- 
meng, if an appeal were made to them on the subject.’ 

“ Having read these extracts from the petitions, referring 
to what I advanced in council in the year 1846, on the ques- 
tion of an increase in the ecclesiastical grants for the year 
1847,—I will now refer to what I stated on that occasion. 
I then stated that ‘although the voluntary principle is not 
sought to be established by the Government in this Colony, yet 
it is recognized and encouraged to a certain extent.’ I stated 
that ‘within the last three years Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had required some fixed amount of a minister’s salary 
to be paid either by the congregation or a society before they 
would sanction any new appointment, and that the proceed- 
ings of this council had subsequently been based upon the 
principle of providing from the public revenue, in part only, 
where the congregations could themselves contribute ; but 
to provide wholly where they could not.’ I further stated 
that ‘the principle upon which this council had lately acted 
had this obvious and beneficial result,—it enabled the Govern- 
ment to do more good than could be done if it supplied the 
whole stipend.’ I added that, ‘in this Colony, where, in 

-many places, thousands of the population had yet to learn 
the vast importance of religious instruction, it was desirable 
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that the Government should not he deprived of the means of 
assisting those who had as yet no desire tovassist themselves,’ 
and I allowed that, ‘although I was not a disciple of the 
voluntary system, I was in favour of it to a certain extent.’ 
I thought it objectionable where a minister’s stipend depended 
exclusively upon his congregation. I approved of so much 
of the voluntary system as leaves the congregation to supply 
a portion of the stipend, provided the minister obtain from 
the public revenue, from a society, or by endowment, suffi- 
cient to make him independent of his congregation” I 
stated that to be ‘the principle upon which Her Majesty’s 
and this Government were now working in this Colony, and 
that I hoped to sce it more extensively applicd, as existing 
appointments become vacant.’ The whole of my remarks 
on that occasion tended to shdw that the Government 
was desirous of bringing out the efforts of socicties or 
of individuals, as a primary foundation of any grant by 
the Government. ‘I'o those sentiments I now fully and en- 
tirely adhere, and I have the further satisfaction of stating, 
that the principles to which I have alluded are fully coincided 
in by the bishop of Cape Town, on behalf of the Church of 
England in this Colony. His lordship is anxious to admit, 
and is prepared to abide by, this as a principle, in all grants 
relating to the Church of England, that no grant shall be 
made excepting where a sum equal to that sought for from 
Government shall be contributed by private or associated 
cfforts within the Church, and that only where the usual 
condition hitherto required by the Government*in the case 
of all grants, viz., that of a sufficiently numerous congrega-~ 
tion which cannot be otherwise supplied than by a new 
appointment, shall be proved to exist. It is in full accord- 
ance with the principles I stated in 1846, and which I now 
reiterate, that the present grants for the bishop and for the 
archdeacon of ghe Eastern Province are proposed. The sum 
proposed in aid of the travelling expenses of the bishop and 
for the salary of the archdeacon of the Eastern Province, 
whose office and duty are consequent upon the appointment 
of the bishop, and whé will have the entire superintendence 
of the church affairs and ministérs of that district under his 
Lordship, and in his absence, amounts in all only to the sum 
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already brought forward by the English church in favor of the 

‘Colony for the specific purposes for which this grant is pro- 
posed. I should rejoice, sir, if the principles which I stated 
in 1846 could be applied to all the ceclesiastical grants in 
this Colony, as they are applied to this. I should rejoice if 
the Government were euabled to do so much more good 
with the same amount. I should rejoice to sce the num- 
ber of pastors, and diffusion of religious instruction, thus 
doubled throughout the Colony. It is, therefore in perfect 
accordance and consistency with so much of the voluntary 
principle as J ever advocated, that I now propose the grants 
of 400J. a-year*for,the travelling expenses of the bishop, and 
400/. a-year for the salary of the archdeacon, be retained in 
the estimates now before ¢he council for the expenditure of 
the ecclesiastical establishment for the year 1849.” 


These contested grants for the bishop and arch- 
deacon have since been allowed. But on his first 
visitation the bishop found that in many parts of the 
Colony the members of the English Church were 
truly “as sheep having no shepherd. ” Nor can we 
reasonably suppose it could be otherwise. For more 
than forty years Great Britain had held the Colony, 
and during that period numbers of our countrymen had 
settled there, and made it a home for themselves and 
their children. But in leaving the home of their 
fathers many of them were not aware that they 
would be wholly separated from the Church of their 
fathers. They were of the communion of the Church 
of England ; but the centre of communion, and the 
ordinances and blessed sacrament of communion, 
and the holy rite which was to admit them as mem- 
bers to communion, were not within their reach. In 
many parts of the Colony the members of our Church 
were three and four hundred milés from a clergyman 
of the Church to which’ they belonged. This might 
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up their residence in a country sparsely populated, 
and among people of another race, of 2 different lan- 
guage, and another Church. But this state of things 
‘ existed also in a part of the Cape territory which was 
becoming altogether colonized by British settlers. 
In 1820 a number of enterprizing families were in- 
duced, by a Government grant to emigrants, to seek 
a new country in the Eastern province of the Cape 
of Good Hope : and the representatives and descend- 
ants of these families have by their energies already 
raised Graham’s Town,’ Port Elizabeth, and other 
places of that promising district known as Upper 
and Lower Albany, to places’ of considerable wealth 
_and commercial importance. But a want was soon 
felt. by those who emigrated; a want which no suc- 
cess in their worldly undertakings, and no change 
from new habits acquired in a strange land, ceuld 
cause them to disregard or to forget—they were 
members of an Episcopal Church, but without the 
episcopate. Their children, growing to manhood 
and womanhood, were unconfirmed: their rising 
churches were unconsecrated ; no visitation was held 
among them by any bishop or his appointed officers ; 
there was no chief pastor who by his vigilance and 
admonition might uphold uncorrupted the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church, and encourage uniformity 
to the same ; or who by his episcopal authority could 
supply the spiritual need of many scattered hundreds 
of our communion “ by faithfully and wisely making 
choice of fit‘persons to serve in the sacred ministry 
of the Church,” and sctting them over appointed 
portions of Christ’s fold. ; 
How sorely thi¢ want was felt and deplored and 
represented by the member$ of our communion, and 
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full privileges of the Church of which they were 
members, may be gathered from the following ear- 
nest appeal which was forwarded to the Committee 
of the Colonial Bishops’ Fund, after having been- 
numerously signed by the inhabitants of the Eastern 
province. 


“The Memorial of the Clergy and Laymen of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, resident in the Eastern 
Province of the Cape of Good Hope, to the Committee of 
the Colonial Bishops’ Fund, 


“Humbly Sheweth,—That the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which has been annexed to the British domi- 
. nions since the year 1806, contains, as appears from official 
returns, about 110,000 square miles, and 160,000 inhabitants : 
that of this number about two-thirds* reside in the Western 
Provinee, and the rest in the Eastern Division. That in the 
Eagtern Province about one-half of the inhabitants are Euro- 
pean, and the other half natives of the different tribes. That 
there are in the Western Province about 6,600 persons be- 
longing to the Church of England, while in the Eastern they 
are computed at 3,400, making together 10,000 souls. That 
there are at present six clergymen employed, and six churches 
in the Western Division, while five clergymen and two cate- 
chists are employed in the Eastern Province, where there are 
five places of worship already completed, and three others in 
* contemplation. That though the members of the Church of 
England resident in Cape Town and its immediate vicinity 
have occasionally enjoyed Episcopal visitation and confirm- 
ation from bishops proceeding to the eastward, yet the other 
parts of this extensive country, including the Eastern Pro- 
vineg, in which a large number of British emigrants were 
settled in 1820, have never enjoyed any of these advantages ; 
so that in this respect the Church of England has been left 
in a much worse position than any other denomination of 
Christians in the Colony; for, while the Dutch Reformed 
Church has its Presbyters and Syndds, the Wesleyans, and 
even the Independents, their Missionary Superintendents, 
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own rules and discipline, or any bond of union to connect 
and combine her efforts 3; without any spiritual authority to 
which her ministers or members may refer in cases of diffi-. 
culty or irregularity, or any proper channel of correspondence 
with the Home or Colonial Government ; since in a word, 
without taking into account the Mauritius or St. Helena, 
which might conveniently be annexed to the See of the Cape, 
there are in this Colony alone 10,000 souls belonging to 
the Church of England, eleven clergymen already employed, 
together with two catechists, eleven churches or chapels 
occupied, and several others in contemplation :—therefore, on 
these grounds your memorialists do humbly pray that you 
would be pleased to use your influence in’ procuring the early 
appointment of a Bishop for the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘And your memorialists, as *in duty bound, will ever 
pray, &e.” 

Memorials to the same effect were also forwarded 
from Bathurst, Fort Beaufort, Mancazana, Sidbury 
and Port Elizabeth. Long previous to the drawing up 
of these memorials, however, the spiritual wants of 
the Colony had been understood and strongly repre- 
sented ; for as far back as the year 1818, when Sir 
J. Brenton passed through the districts of Caledon, 
Swellendam, and George, the heathenish state of the 
colored people, and the religious destitution of the 
scattered settlers in these divisions forced.themselves. 
very powerfully upon him ; and he expressed most 
earnestly to the Bishop of London, as will be seen in 
the following letter, his conviction of the necessity of 
extending the Church’s ministrations more fully 
through the out-lying portions of the Colony. -His 
statement wl probably be read with the more in- 
terest, from the unlooked-for source from which it 
proceeded. 

“ Cape of Good Hope, 
be “ 24th March, 1818. 
“To the Lord Bishop of London. 


“My Lord,—My Professional duty as Commissioner of 
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His Majesty’s Navy resident in this Colony, lately induced 
me to take a journey through the south eastern parts of it, 
in order to visit a port recently discovered at the mouth of 
the river Knysna; and in the course of it, I have made such 
observations upon the state of the country, through which I 
have passed, with respect to its inhabitants, as appear to be 
deserving of your Lordship’s notice. Under such an impres- 
sion I take the liberty of offering them, in the conviction 
that should they open any means of extending the influence 
of the Church of England, and Consequently of diffusing the 
knowledge of the Gospel, your Lordship will excuse the 
intrusion. . : 

“ Throughout the whole extent of country between Hot- 
tentots’ Holland and Plettenberg Bay, there are but three 
clergymen, viz.:—one at Caledon, one at George, and the 
other at Swellendam. The population exceeds 7,000, and 
is constantly inereasing. The dwellings of the inhabitants, 
generally speaking, are scattered through these districts at 
such_a distance from the places above-mentioned, that very 
few can form apart of the weekly congregation. The far- 
mers have no means of instruction within themselves; in 
some instances a schoulmaster is kept in the family, or 
rather a person, who can barely read and write, of low origin 
and often of vicious habits. Books of any description except 
the Bible (and not always that) are seldom to be seen in 
their houses. The doers of this Colony are by no means defi- 
cient in Capacity, or good dispositions; on the contrary, I 
have generally remarked amongst them great intelligence, 
much frankness and disinterestedness, and their hospitality 
is a theme of praise with all who have had recourse to it. 

- “Their defects and privations arise from inveterate pre- 
judices, inherited from .the early colonists, and fostered by 
the state of gross ignorance in which they have been 
brought up. No amelioration can take place whilst these 
obstacles exist; and I feel convinced they can only be 
removed by religious instruction. No legislative measures 
for the improvement of the country (of which it is greatly 
susceptible) can be efficacious, until the understandings of 
these people are made parting 2 at 
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tageous. The radical evil I consider to be the state of 
slavery in this country, or rather the manner in which this 
wretched class of men are viewed by the colonists. The 
slaves here labor under disabilitics which I believe are 
peculiar to. this country. They are, by the existing laws of 
the Colony, prohibited from becoming Christians, and from 
marrying. 

“The first of these cruel restrictions has, in a few 
instances, been dispensed with, but the latter never. On 
the contrary, it is most pertinaciously adhered to. The effect 
of such laws is but too evident, not only to the judgment, 
but to experience. The first gives the utmost facility to the 
diffusion of the Mahometan tenets, whilst it impcdes the 
progress of Christianity; and the most immoral and perni- 
cious consequences inevitably result from the latter. These 
are too obvious and too well-known to admit of their being 
dwelt upon. I will only observe, that the youth of the 
most opulent families are, in consequence of such a system, 
brought up in total abandonment of those principleg from 
which alone they can ever be expected to become worthy 
and exemplary fathers of families. The most unquestionable 
authority may be referred to in support of these observa- 
tions. Many of the principal slave proprietors, it is noto- 
rious, give a preference to their slaves being Mahometans 
instead of Christians; in the first place, because they con- 
ceive it induces sobriety, and in the next, as it gives them a 
power over their female slaves which is incompatible with 
Christianity. These practices which in the éducated colon- 
ists are to be viewed with just abhorrence, must, amongst 
the illiterate boers, be deplored as the effect of dark ignor- 
ance. A total reformation of the former class I consider as 
almost hopeless. They may be awed by the expression of 
public reproach, but the inclination will remain, and every 
means will Be resorted to to retain their power. With the 
latter class (the great majority).it is very different. They 
err from want of knowing better; and, I am convinced, 
possess feelings whjch, if properly directed, would glorify 
their God, and bring down Hig blessings upon their country. 
The disposition of the present Government of this Colony to 
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efforts haye been made by his Excelleney the Governor to 
ameliorate the situation of the slaves and lower classes, but 
his power is not sufficient to produce the desired effect. 
The persons of influence amongst the colonists are too 
jealous of the articles of capitulation to hear of the smallest 
alteration being made in these laws; they instantly take the 
alarm, and join unanimously to reject every idea of improve- 
ment which they suspect may, in any way however remote, 
interfere with their interests; and their slaves are con- 
sidered as the most valuable part of their property. All 
hopes of reform must be derived from the exertions of the 
mother country ; aot by an infringement of its engagements 
with the colonists, but by earnest recommendations and 
persevering efforts to inercase the Christian population, by 
the instruction of the Hottentots and Negroes, as well 
. Slaves as free. I am, prepared to find that the first en- 
deavors may not be greatly successful, but they will 
gradually increase in influence, and the public mind may in 
the meantime be improved and enlightened by religious 
instruction. The success of the Moravians, at their estab- 
lishment for the conversion and civilization of the Hotten- 
tots at Bavian’s Kloof, which I visited on my journey, 
affords the strongest encouragement to similar efforts 
being made by the Church of England. The contemplation 
of the truly benign effects resulting from the mild and 
patient conduct of these excellent people—the rapid progress 
their converts were making in religion and in the acquisition 
of the comforts of life, first excited in me. the wish to ad- 
dress your Lordship, firmly impressed with the conviction, 
that one amiable, benevolent, and consistent clergyman of 
the Church of England would, in the course of a very short 
time, produce effects equally salutary, not only on the poor 
and destitute inhabitants of the Colony, but that his influ- 
ence would extend to the wealthy farmer and his dependents. 
The expense of such an undertaking need not be great. A 
certain extent of land given, in the first instance, by the 
Crown, for a church and glebe, and another for distribution 
amongst free persons of every description, whether Euro- 
peans, Hottentots, Negroes, or Malays, might be eranted 
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infancy of the institution with a small—but very small— 
portion of capital, so as to enable them to provide articles 
of the first necessity, such as clothes, furniture, implements 
for building, cattle and corn for the first year, the amount 
of which might be paid off by very moderate instalments. 

“I am firmly convinced that the happiest effects would 
very soon result from such an undertaking. It would be no 
wild speculation, but one that must be of essential benefit 
to the Colony, and thence to the mother country; for the 
expenses would in a short time be defrayed by increase of 
trade, and national prosperity. I beg leave to give your 
Lordship an instance of the value that beeomes immediately 
attached to land im this Colony when put under cultivation, 
or rather when it is only in contemplation to cultivate it. 

“The proprictors of different estates in Hottentot’s 
Holland, about thirty miles from Cape Town, were desirous 
of building a church to which their families might resort on 
the Sabbath, instead of having a journey of twelve miles to 
perform in going to the church at Stellenbosch. A piece 
of ground was selected for the purpose, and purchased by 
subscription for 23,000 guilders; a portion of it was marked 
out for the church, another for the clergyman’s house and 
garden, and, as there remained a considerable quantity 
beyond what was required for these purposes, it was sold by 
auction in small lots, for building houses near the church, 
and brought the extraordinary price of 161,000 guilders. 
A similar effect, although probably not so great in degree, 
will result whenever a government establishinent may take 
place. By building and endowing a church, Government 
would be enabled to sell the contiguous ground so advan- 
tageously, as to remunerate them for all the expenses; and 
by sending inhabitants from England for these new settle. 
ments, the chief want of the Colony would be supplied— 
that of poptfation ; whilst numbers now starving and desti- 
tute in the mother country would be provided for, and the 
poor-rates relieved in proportion. But what is of still 
greater importance, the Christian religion would be promoted 


in every part of this extensive-Colony. An establishment of 
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and the Brede River are secure and valuable ports, only 
ascertained to be such within the last two years; and Mossel 
Bay may, at a very trifling expense, become such in a very 
short time. They are all situated in fertile corn countries. 
The Knysna has the additional advantage of being in the 
immediate vicinity of an extensive and valuable forest, 
where timber for building the largest ships is to be had in 
abundance and with facility. 

“Upon an attentive consideration of all these circum- 
stances, I cannot resist the impulse I feel to entreat your 
Lordship’s notice of them, and that you would be pleased 
to recommend the measure of even one clergyman of the 
Church of England being sent out and established in either 
of the places above-mentioned, with a very limited number 
of poor families from England, by way of an experiment, 


upon the success of which may depend the extension of the 
plan. * * * * % 


“T have the honor to be, &e., 
: “J. Brenton.” 

Of the most startling statements in this letter 
some, though strictly true, are liable to be misunder- 
stood ; and others have been of late years happily 
removed. It was true that “ throughout the whole 
extent of country between Hottentot’s Holland and 
Plettenberg Bay (a distance of nearly 300 miles), 
there were but three clergymen, viz: one at Caledon, 
one at George, and the third at Swellendam 3” and 
these were ministers of the Dutch Church, and 
administered their service in the Dutch language ; ° 
but it should be remarked that every Dutch family, 
however far removed from the church, has its parish 
and appointed minister; and it is no “uncommon 
thing for these families to drive as many as twenty 
and even thirty miles to their church, especially to 
the nacht-maal, or administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. And even wheré this cannot be done, there 
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parish by the minister, accompanied by one or more 
of his élders. It was otherwise, however, with the 
" scattered English of the Colony ; in the districts far 
from Cape Town and Graham’s Town they were cut 
off almost entirely from the offices and services of 
their Church. 

It is also gratifying to state, that by the abolition 
of the Slave Trade the colored people have now oppor- 
tunities of sharing in that spiritual “liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” The Government 
has appointed several provisions for their instruction, 
both temporal and spiritual, Many of them have 
embraced the Christian Feith. Most of them in 
towns avail themselves of schools for their children. 
Many are under Christian instruction, and_ these 
after they are baptized seek Christian marriage, 
instead of living in that state of unhallowed union 
still too common among the dark population, 

Since the appointment of the bishop, too, the 
greatest visible change has been manifested in the 
extension, progress, and vitality of our own branch 
of Christ’s Church in the Colony; and especially in 
those parts described by Sir J. Brenton. At George 
there is at present a numerous congregation of 
colored people in the communion of tks Church of 
England ; at Plettenberg Bay there is a similar 
congregation, although not so numerous; and at 
Schonberg, in the Long Kloof, beyond the Cradock 
Mountains, there is a most promising Mission Sta- 
tion, with 4 resident Deacon Schoolmaster, and a 
neat church, in the early English style, appropriately 
called the Church of “St John in the Wilderness.” 

The following statement will illustrate the striking 
contrast that exists between the position of the Church 
of England, at the Cape now, and eight years back. 
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Before the erection of the See of Cape Town 
there were thirteen clergymen of the English Church . 
in South Africa, to which number must be added 
two military chaplains. The grants for twelve of 
these were as. follows :— 


Cape Town, Senior Chaplain. . £600 
Assistant Chaplain . 200 

Wynberg . . ‘ : - 150 
Rondebosch . . ; , . 150 
Simon’s Town . : : . 850 
George. *. : : ‘ . 200 
Sidbury . ‘ , ; i . 200 
Port Elizabeth : : , . 200 
Graham’s Town : : : . 400 
Bathurst |. é : ‘ . 200 
Uitenhage. : : : . 100 
Graaff- Reinet : : 5; . 100 
Total 7 7 7 £2,850 


Since the erection of the See, the following nineteen 
parishes have been formed :—St. John’s, Cape Town; 
Mowbray ; Claremont; Stellenbosch* ; Worcester ; 
Beaufort* ; Caledon* ; Swellendam* ; Schoonberg ; 
Knysna* ; Riversdale ; St. Paul’s, Port Elizabeth ; 
Southwell ; Somerset (East)*; Cradock*; Coles- 
berg*; King William’s Town; Fort Beaufort*; 
Post Retief*. The ten marked * have each 1004. 
a year from Government; the others are provided 
for by*private liberality ; yet the main regponsibility 
for their maintenance rested, till very lately, solely on 
the Bishop of Cape Town. 

But to put this matter in a lesg statistical form. 
For the services of the thiréeen clergy of our Church, 
which were formerly administered widely apart 
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through the Colony, we have now in Cape Town and 
‘parishes within a few miles of it, eleven places of 
worship, either churches or licensed stations, wherein 
Divine Service is performed regularly every Lord’s 
Day, and to which appointed districts for the cure of 
souls are assigned Whereas, seven years back, there 
was no hope of visitation, even from a passing mission- 
ary of our Church, now there are three bishops, each 
a centre of the Church’s Missionary work ; in addition 
to whom archdeacons and rural deans in their ap- 
pointed charges at intervals visit.eVery parish and 
station submitted to their supervision. The number 
of sixteen clergy of sever? years back (in which 
: is included two military chaplains and the 

chaplain for St. Helena), is now more than quad- 
rupled, there being in the Dioceses of Cape Town, 
Graham’s Town, and Natal between sixty, and 
seventy. Since the See of Cape Town was erected 
in 1847, there have been two additional Sees ap- 
pointed; the whole Diocese has been subdivided 
into parishes, and there are few spots so lonely or 
remote, that they claim not the periodic visit of a 
. clergyman. The mountain barrier no longer in- 
superably divides, and the waste karroo no longer 
hopelessly separates the sheep of Christ’s fold from 
their earthly shepherd. The summer’s drought and 
burning heat, the winter’s storm and rushing torrent, 
check not the progress of many a self-denying parish 
clergyman in laboring through his wide-lying dis- 
trict, and dolding fixed services at his appointed 
stations. The long neglected English emigrant 
knows now that his church is near him; and 
the unbaptized end untaught negro is learning 
his prayers in our tongué, and being received into 
our Communion. Our younger members have now 
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their’ due opportunities for confirmation, and our - 
elder ones of partaking of the full and most blessed 
ordinances and means of grace which our Lord has 
provided for His Church. Many of our parishes 
have their English schools; many their already 
built or rising churches; and some their branch 
depéts for the supply of religious and’ educational 
books. In a word, the fallow ground is broken up, 
the seedsmen are sent abroad, the seed of life is 
being scattered on every hand; our Church has but 
to continue sawing in faith and praying in faith, 
lifting up holy hands and holy hearts, without fear 
and doubting, appealing to the Mother Church to 
send out her laborers, and to the Great _ of 
the Church to stir up the hearts of His faithful 
people,—and the dew of the Spirit’s blessing, we 
believe, will abundantly descend, the beams of the 
Sun’ of Righteousness will shine upon our field of 
labor, and where once, as we have instanced, the 
passer by looked on the spiritual desert, he will 
behald “a field which the Lord has blessed ” bring- 
ing forth fruit to the strengthening of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom upon earth, and fulfilling its part in the 
Divine purpose of making “the kingdoms of this 
world to beeome the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
His Christ.” 

This great change has mainly taken place, under 
the Divine blessing, through the energetic and un- 
wearied labors of the Bishop of Cape Town. After 
his fifst visitation he addressed a letter to the Go- 

~ vernor, stating what he found to be the spiritual 
condition and religious wants of the members of that 
portion of Christ’s Church over whjch he was placed 
as the chief pastor ; ands from what he heard and 
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state :— that “(a very general opinion prevailed 
throughout every part of the diocese he had visited, 
that the Church of England had not, up to the 
period of the appointment of a bishop, met with that 
measure of public support to which it was entitled.” 
Since this representation by the bishop, and in con- 
sequence of his repeated application for help to 
second the efforts of newly-formed parishes in con- 
nection with the Church of England, several grants 
of land have been made in different localities, and 
the community of the Church of England has been 
otherwise aided to a considerable extent, by the 
moiety of a stipend to the glergy, on the condition 
that — parish receiving such assistance should 
“pledg itself for the other moiety. 

The following grants of land made for the use of 
members of the Church of England, as compared 
with those made to other religious bodies in” the 
Colony, is extracted from an article recently pub- 
lished in a local periodical. The same article also 
states what are the efforts which have been made to 
support the English Church by her own members, 


“ With respect to grants of land to the English Church, 
they have been chiefly sites for churches, schools, burial- 
grounds, and parsonage houses. Grants of I&nd for glebe 
have been made at Caledon and Knysna, in lieu of a portion of 
income, which has been deducted: Grants have also been 
made at George, for the Archdeaconry, and at Rondebosch : 
we believe neither of these has yet produced anything to the 
holders. Before the bishop’s arrival, a glebe of about 5,000 
acres was giv@n at Port Elizabeth (the title for which is not 
made out yet), worth twenty pounds a-year. 

“Tn 1849, the grants of land to different denominations 
were stated to be,— , : 

Rhenish Missionary Society (by tickct) about 149,000 acres. 
TDnteh Reformed Clyreh ~o Ann 
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United Brethren. . (by ticket) about 7,800 acres. 
London Missionary Society @ ‘ P 5,000 ,, 
Church of England £ a i ES: 43, 
Wesleyan Methodist . . 13s, 


.Besides this, the United Brethren held (by ticket). extensive 
tracts at Groenekloof and Genadendal; and the Wesleyans, 
’ at Lelie Fontein. : 

«“ The question may be asked: what has been done by the 
English Church to meet this aid? Has she been numbed 
and torpid, or exerted herself? We do not produce the fol- 
lowing particulars in any spirit of boastfulness, but in self. 
defence, and forsthe encouragement of those who are doing 
what they can. We ask other religious bodies to produce 
similar or more accurate statements of what they have done 
for the promotion of religion in the Colony. We give the 
best information we can procure; but some of the ¥eturns 

*on which it depends are defective. 

“ For the purposes of church-building, the sum of 38, O00, 
has peen raised,—partly in England, partly here. It has not 
been all actually expended,—as some churches, for which. 
there is money in hand, are not yet begun; some are only 
just beginning. 

“For all purposes connected with the Church, the 
sum raised yearly in the Colony is about 4,000/.: of this, 
St. George’s, Cape Town, raises about 1,0007; Graham’s 


Town, about 7701.” 


In the progress and extension of the Church of 
England at the Cape, Mr. Montagu took the warmest 
interest ; but it cannot be said of him, with truth, 
that he pleaded on its behalf, for public aid, or con- 
ceded to it a position or temporal privileges, which 
he would not equally allow to other Churches, ac- 
knowledged and supported by the Govefnment. In 
him the Church of England has lost an exemplary 
member, and a staunch advocate. _ He loved it, and 
adhered to it on convictiqn, and defended it on prin- 


ciple: but in all aueaene of State support and in 
x2 
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matters connected with the position and rights of the 
different Churches, he acted most scrupulously on 
fixed regulations ; and was constant in affirming that 
the Government at the Cape knew no one esta- 
blished Church, exclusively or especially as such ; 
he deprecated also every act or measure, whether 
‘public or private, which could create jealousy or sow 
animosities between the members of the Dutch and 
English Churches. He maintained that it was the 
primary duty of a Christian State to support and dis- 
seminate the Christian faith ; and to make provision 
for the religious instruction and godliness of all its 
classes, whether rich or poos, white or colored, civi- 
lized oF savage ; and with this conviction he had most 
warmly at heart every effort for the conversion of the , 
heathen of the Colony. His opinion of the respon- 
sibility of a Christian government he has left clearly 
expressed in his own words :-—“ If the ends of Go- 
vernment comprise the highest and best interests of 
the community, it cannot safely or rationally neglect 
those means of moral improvement, without which 
even social and physical advancement must languish 
and recede.” 
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CHAPTER XL 


GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF EDUCATION. 


AT WHAT EDUCATION SHOULD fIM.— FORMER LACK OF THE MEANS OF 
EDUCATION IN THE COLONY.—DEFECTIVE AND PERNICIOUS (STATE oF 
INSTRUCTION.—EFFORTS MADE TO INTRODUCE A 8YSTEM FOR PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION BY SIR J, BELL AND SIR J. HERSCHEL,—THESE EFFORTS 
BECONDED BY THE GOVERNOR, SIR G. NAPIER, AND BY THE HOME 
GOVERNMENT.—NEW SYSTEM INTRODUCED,—SUPERINTENDENT-GENE- 
@AL OF EDUCATION.—GOVERNMENT REPORT OF SCHOOLS,—CONDITIONS 
ON WHIOH GOVERNMENT ALLOWANCES ARE GRANTED.— FIRST GLASS 
SCROOLS.—SECOND CLASS SCHOOLS,—AID TO PARISH 8CHOOL8,—¥IB- 
SION SCHOOLS.—SOUTH AFRICAN COLLFGE,—BISHOP’S COLLEGE.—HOW 
FAR MR, MONTAGU WAS CONCERNED IN THE PUBLIC SCHEME OF ‘EDUOA- 
TION.—-8CHOOL OF INSTRUCTION FOR GIRLS IN CAPE TOWN, 


So closely are the religious and secular instructions 
of a people connected, that it is difficult to decide, 
very precisely, where to draw the line of demarcation 
which may be said to separate them. In truth, 
whenever secular education is of a high standard it 
will tend to the amelioration of the heart as well as 
to the cultivation of the mind. Even the heathen 
morglist perceived this, and his maxim is familiar to 
us from our very boyhood :— ° 

“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 

But I believe we may go b&yond this and say, 
that whenever education’ aims to fulfil its true mis- 
sion, viz. :—that of leading out , Whatever is capable 
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of expansion in the human faculties,—it will not 
stop here, but that it will aspire to work upon what- 
ever is moral and spiritual, as. well as whatever is 
rational and intellectual in our nature. Education 
has accomplished but half the high purpose of which 
it is capable,—nay, not one-half of it,—if it merely 
inculcates what is to fit us for the purposes of this 
present life, and does not aim so to lift up the soul 
and rectify the heart that it may lead them, and 
influence them, to centre their highest affections and 
aspirations on Him who requires His reasoning 
creatures both to know Him and to love Him, 
“with all their heart, and with all their soul, and 
. with all their strength, and with all their mind.” 

It was a due sense of the importance of edu- 
cation, and with the conviction expressed at the close 
of the former chapter—“ that the ends of governntent 
comprise the highest and best interests of the com- 
munity,” and that a government “cannot safely or 
rationally neglect the means of moral improvement ” 
among any class of its subjects,—that caused 
Mr. Montagu to take the liveliest interest in the 
Government Scheme of Education at the Cape. He 
by no means considered that scheme perfect, or that 
it was in the healthiest state of operation through 
the Colony at large; yet his energies were con- 
stantly directed to make it as efficient as possible, 
and to amend by degrees whatever was prvers to be 
faulty in its practical workings. 

For maify years the means of inatraction were 

. rarely to be met with in the interior parts of the 
Colony. The merest rudiments, such as reading and 
writing, could only’ be obtained through some illi- 
terate pretender, who, finding every other scheme of 
obtaining an easy livelihood to fail, resorted te teach- 
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ing. Young-men of no character, runaways from 
‘ship-board, disgraced clerks, were often received into 
the families of the Dutch farmers as tutors, and 
in many instances disseminated there not only very 
imperfect teaching, but very loose morals. 

This deplorable state of things presented itself to 
the minds of several intelligent persons as they tra- 
velled through the country. We see from a, letter in 
the former chapter that it did not escape the notice of 
a mere passer by, as Sir J. Brenton. But, in time, 
it did more than -claim a passing notice ;, with some 
it became a matter of deep interest and growing con- 
cern: Colonel Bell, whén Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, gave the subject his most serious attention.; 
and through his exertions, aided by those of Sir 
John Herschel, who for scientific purposes made a 
show, residence in the Colony in the year 1832, the 
present Government system of general education was 
eventually established. Owing to their representa- 
tion of the defective state or rather the almost utter 
neglect of instruction throughout the Colony, Sir 
G. Napier, on his appointment to the Cape, as 
Governor, very earnestly advocated that measures 
should be introduced to supply the want of schools, 
by some exfensive and general plan of Government 
Education. His views on this subject he made 
fully known to the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies ; and the result was, that orders were forwarded 
to the Cape that Government Schools should be esta- 
blished, under a system and regulationg, calculated 
to afford general instruction. | 

Under the new system, one of the first steps was 
to appoint a “ Superintendent-General of Education.” 
This office was intrusted*to one of the professors of 
the South African College; and Sir J. Herschel, it 

in 2 
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is currently said, greatly interested himself in seeking 
out. qualified teachers, men both of experience and 
ability to take the charge of, the higher schools. 
After several fruitless endeavors, the Superin- 
tendent-General finding that the Colony could not 
supply the want of fitting teachers, made a visit to 
Scotland, and there selected several young men from 
the Scotch Universities, who should be put incharge 
of the schools at the principal stations. 

Tn the year 1841, when the new system had had 
. a fair trial,.the following Governnren Report of its 
progress was published :-— 


“Ten Government Schools have been established on the 
new system, under the superintendence of the teachers sent 
from home. These schools during the last six moriths have 
had an average attendance of 1,169 pupils. The branches 
taught are :— 

“A. English language, reading, orthography, grammar. 

“ B. Dutch language, reading, grammar, translation. 

«C. Arithmetic ; abstract and commercial. 

“ D. Geography, elements of history, chronology. 

“E. Elements of natural history and physical science. 

“F. Writing, and the first principles of drawing. 

“ Religious instruction is given daily from the Scrip- 
tures. 

“ Besides these branches, which are embractd in the ele- 
mentary course, and in which instruction is given free of 
charge, the senior pupils, in six of the schools, have com- 
menced Latin and elementary mathematics. 

“ At three of the stations, boarding establishments have: 
been formed by the teachers, which afford accommodation to 
some fifteen oy twenty pupils. 

““ Tn addition to the schools now alluded to, there are’ 
seven others of a more elementary character in the establish- 
ment, which are attended by 396 pupils, making the aggre- 
gate attendance in the Government Schools during the last 
six months, to be 1,565. It ought to be observed that the’ 
itepdunce is steadily on the increase. 
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“ The normal seminary for the training of future teachers 
- will be opened with its model schools, in Cape Town, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Buchanan in the course 
of the ensuing month. 
“ Besides the schools in the establishment there are eleven 
others which receive aid from Government, on the following 
conditions :— r 


“ «Memorandum of Conditions upon which Allowances will 
be granted from the Colonial Treasury, in aid of the 
Funds of Mission, and certain other Schools not on the 
Government Ystablishment. 


ceed, Every such school shall occupy some district of the 
town not otherwise provided, for, or be removed to a district 
of which Government shall approve. 

“« «2, The aid afforded shall be in a shape of a grant, 
renewable annually (reckoned from the 1st July of one year, 
to the 30th June of the succeeding year), should the school be 
condycted to the satisfaction of the Superintendent-General 
of Education, and should the necessary funds be voted by 
council for that purpose. 

. 8, The Government grant shall be exclusively appro- 
priated to the support of the teacher or teachers as the case 
may be. 

«4, The Superintendent-General of Education shall have 
the right to inspect all schools receiving aid, and to call for 
such returns as will enable him to ascertain to what extent 
and with what efficiency the schools provide for the education 
of the district in which they are placed. 

«*%, The schools shall be accessible to all, and the reli- 
gious instruction given to the pupils during the ordinary 
school hours, shall be confined to the Scriptures. This con- 
dition,has no reference to the Sunday and evening schools, 
which may be opened in the several districts,an connection 
with the schools receiving aid. 

«<6, The English language shall form a branch of in- 
struction in all schools thus aided, and, where practicable, it 
shall be used asthe colloquial, language of the school. 

«7, Though the first object of such schools must be the 
religious education of the poor, yet such objects of a secular 
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character as.are laid down in the elementary course of the 
Government School shall be gradually introduced, to a 
greater or less extent, as circumstances may admit.’ ” 

Such is the Government scheme of instruction as 
it still exists. On the Superintendent-General de- 
volyes the over-sight of the schools, the locating 
masters in different towns and districts, and the 
recommendation for Government grants, in full pay- 
ment, or in part salary, for masters. The Normal 
School, contemplated in the above Report, is now in 
operation in Cape Town, and is.désigned to train 
teachers for the district schools. In other parts of 
the Colony, there are what? are denominated First 
_ Class and Second Class Schools. 

The First Crass Scnoots are in the large towns: 
the masters of some of them are men of considerable 
qualifications, especially those selected by Sir J. Her- 
schel. One of these masters is in Deacon’s Orders in 
the Church of England, and his school cannot be too 
highly spoken of whether with reference to the moral 
influence exerted there, or to the sound and well 
grounded instruction he imparts. The schools at 
Stellenbosch and Uitenhage are also conducted by 
masters of considerable ability. 5 

The Szcoyp Crass Scnoors are among the agri- 
cultural inhabitants of the country districts ; to these 
a fixed salary is attached, for a limited period, upon 
conditions stipulated by the Government. These 
second. class schools are in some places but very thinly 
attended, ard in many instances are complained of 
as sadly inefficient. The difficulties of obtaining 
proper and duly trained teachers are very great, and 
the superintendent of education has, expressed a 
strong desire to engage a guperior order of masters 
for this class of schools. The Holy Scriptures are 
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enjoined to be read both in the first and second class 

- schools; but the inculcation of the distinct doctrines 
of any particular religious body is not openly allowed, 
at least in school-hours, The regulation issued on 
this head is in the following terms. “That during the 
ordinary school hours the Scriptures be alone used 
in giving religious instruction, and that, fog this pur- 
pose, the reading of the Scriptures form one of the 
daily exercises of the school.” ¥ 

Aid is also granted by the Government to parish ° 

schools of the CRunch of England, and also to schools 
in connection with bodies of different denominations. 
Tn these cases an annual ‘sum is granted, but beyond 
returns of the number of children under instruction, 
and the branches of education in which they are 
taught,-no direct interference is offered to the 
methed of teaching; and the masters are chosen and 
appointed by the projectors of the school. In schools 
connected with parishes belonging to the Church of 
England, there are now being introduced able and 
diligent masters from the English training schools ; 
these are principally in Cape Town and the neigh- 
boring village of Rondebosch ; and it is much to be 
desired that more young men, duly qualified, and of 
zealous minds, would give themselves to the important 
duties of schoolmasters at the Cape and in other 
Colonies. 

There are also, in some districts, places of instruction 
classed as Mission Scuoois. To these, if twenty chil- 
dren can be obtained, a grant of about 201. is made 
for a master, and for every additional ten an increased 
grant of 5/. There are also sums voted from a fund 
distinct from the Government grankés, and known ag 
the “Negro Fund ;” aid #8 given from this source to 
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schools in proportion to the number of colored chil- 
dren and Negro apprentices taught in them. For 
the purposes of general education the Government 
annual grant is above 7,0001. 

Irrespective of this general scheme of education, 
there has also been, for ‘some years past, under the 
patronage and part support of the Government, an 
institution known as the “Sour Arrican Couuxes.” 
"For some years this afforded instruction to several 
youths, whose attainments acquired much credit both 
to themselves and to the institution. Some, time 
back, it had fallen into considerable decline; few 
youths attended its classes ; and it existed as a college 
_ in nothing more than the name. Within the last 
two or three years considerable efforts have been 
exerted for its efficient revival; and it remains to be 
seen whether it can be made available for the Itigher 
branches of education -in the Colony. Its present 
professors are using the utmost diligence to advance 
it, and are fully qualified for the task. Two of them, 
the classicale and mathematical professors, are gra- 
duates of Oxford ; and the Hebrew and Dutch pro- 
fessor distinguished himself in the University of 
Leyden. ; n 

The Bisuor’s Cotiece, at Woodlands, five miles 
from Cape Town, at present known only as the 
“Diocesan Collegiate School,” receives no Govern- 
ment,aid; nor is it expected that a like institution, 
long projected in connection with the Dutch Church, 
will obtaitl any such support ; it being contrary to 
the design of the Government, as stated above, to 
give a preference or countenance to any particular 
one, as an established church. The Collegiate School 
promises to be of the very greatest advantage to that 
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part of the community, which may be expected to 
avail itself of its proferred instruction. The principal 
is a scholar of sufficient reputation and attainments 
to insure him the mastership of any of the first class 
English schools. ; 

The system adopted at the Bishop’s College is in 
close accordance with that which obtains in, the great 
public schools of England, and the tuition is of the 
first-rate order, and based strictly upon the 
of the English Church. By the liberal aid of the 
two great church societies for “ Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” and “ Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts,” commodéous buildings, in the style 
of some of the good old scholastic edifices of Europe 
have been erected. Two scholarships have been also 
founded for the encouragement of “sound and reli- 
gioug education.” This institution, it is hoped, will 
not only serve to supply clergy for the future ministry 
of the Church in the Colony, but also enable the 
present clergy to give a high order of education to 
their sons at a moderate expense ; an object much to 
be desired, as the clergy, from the circumstances of 
the country, are but poorly paid. This excellent 
institution has not yet received that aid from the 
wealthier mémbers of the Church of England at the 
Cape, which it deserves. 

It may, possibly, be thought by somé that this . 
summary of the state of education in the Colony is 
not in any way connected with the subject in hand, 
the life of Mr. Montagu; but he was, eduring his 
Secretaryship, in so many ways, a part of the system, 
and so. strenuous a promoter of education among 
every class, that it would have baen an omission to 
have passed it by: Theedirect part which he took 
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in the carrying out the above educational measures 
cannot be particularly defined ; but ag the scheme was 
toa considerable extent 1 Government scheme, much 
of the direction of it came under his observation, 
and an application to him to further a school in any 
locality, where it would clearly be of advantage, was 
certain of, receiving immediate attention. That the 
system was greatly extended during his Secretary- 
ship is clear, from the summary of the public mea- 
sures reported by Sir H. Pottinger as having been 
undertaken during his brief admisistration. This 
summary has already been given in full, but the part 
to which we now principally allude is the following: 
“T have increased the annual grant for schools 
' 5001. with the sole view of establishing among the 
farmers of the country districts elementary schools, 
in which, in addition to the common branches, a 
knowledge of the English language, and with it, of 
English customs and habits, will be imparted. Ar- 
rangements on an extensive scale are now being 
made for carrying this important measure into effect; 
so that we may expect, in a few years, to see the 
English language diffused in the remotest districts of 
the Colony, and among all classes.” ; 
It should be added that the Governifient Schools 
are mixed schools for boys and girls; but that in 
. Cape Town, and the neighbouring places, there are 
separate schools for girls. These have been under 
the patronage and constant visitation of the ladies 
of successive Governors. The School at Wynberg 
was founded by the exemplary Lady D’Urban; and 
the ‘‘ School of Instruction for Girls,” in Cape Town, 
has received the:greatest advantages and support | 
from its Lady Patronesses. The names of Lady 
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Frances Cole, Lady D’Urban, Lady N apier, Lady 
Sarah Maitland; and Lady Smith, have been in 
turns familiar nd endeared to several successive 
classes of girls who have been instructed in that 
school ; and the frequent presence and interest of 
those benefactresses has given to it a tone and 
character which cannot be too highly commended. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


SIR H. SMITH’S GOVERNMENT. — ANTI-CONVICT AGITATION. 
e o 


ARRIVAL OF BIR H. SMITH AS GOVERNOR.—HIS MEASURES OW THE FRON- 
TIBR.—MR. MONTAGU LEFT IN CHARGE OF THE CIVIL ADMINIS- 
“(PRATION.—INCREASE OF LABOR YN KR. MONTAGU’S DEPARTMENT.— 
SIR H. SMITH’S DESPATCH REFERRING TO THE ONEROUS DUTIES OF 
THE COLONIAL OFFICE,— INSURRECTION UNDER PRETORIUS. —sIR 
H, SMITH PROCEEDS TO THE ORANGE RIVER.—BATTLE OF BOEM- 
PLAATS.—CAUBSES WHICH LED TO THE ANTI-CONVIOT AGITATION,— 
REASONS WHY THE CAPE WAS UNFITTED FOR OONVIOTS WITH 
“qICKETS OF LEAVE,”—ALARM OF THE COLONY AT THE PROPOSITION 
10 SEND THEM.~—GOOD INTENTIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES.—EXTRACT FROM DESPATCH IN PROOK OF THI8.— 
ANTI-CONVI€T ASSOCIATION.—THH PLEDGE.—THE “ NEPTUNE” ENTERS 
SIMON’S BAY.—PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLONISTS ON THIS OCCASION.— 
CONDUCT OF MR. MONTAGU.—ALLEGATION THAT HE WAS INSTRU- 
MENTAL IN THA PROPOSAL TO INTRODUCE CONVICTS INTO THE 
COLONY.—HIS SPEECH IN REPLY.—ACQUITTED BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES OF HAVING TAKEN ANY INITIATIVE 


STEPS IN THIS MATTER. 
e 


In December, 1847, Sir H. Smith arrived in the 
Colony as Governor ; and eleven days after his land- 
‘ing proceeded to the frontier. In the January fol- 
lowing, he held a meeting with the Kafir chiefs, and 
made a tour of investigation through that part of the 
country which is now comprised under the denomina- 
tion of British Karrarra. For the more effectual 
exercise and success of his frontier policy, he hkewise 
established in Kafraria foug military villages—Juan- ° 
asburg, Woburn, Auckland, and Ely ; and added to 
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the Colony the extensive districts of Victoria and 
Albert. 

During Sir H. Smith’s absence on the frontier, 
where he was fully occupied in consolidating measures 
for the permanent “defence of the future boundary of 
the Colony, the civil administration of the govern- 
ment devolved mainly on Mr. Montagu ; in addition 
to which the ordinary duties of his office were at this 

_ time considerably multiplied, by the various prelimi- 
nary steps necessary to be taken, consequent upon a 
large accession of territory, both for the establishment 
of its administration, and for the fiscal arrangements 
for its expenses. Such @onfidence, however, did the 
Governor place in Mr. Montagu’s energies and re- 
sources, that he left fully to his judgment the working 
out of the several details for the organization of these 
districts, and also the making provision for the 
annual demand, amounting to upwards of 1,0001., 
which the annexation of so large a territory would, 
for some time, cause to the Colonial Treasury. 

How ably Mr. Montagu carried on all the busi- 

- ness of the civil administration at this time, and how 
fully the Governor estimated his services, and reposed 
in him the most unhesitating reliance, may be 
gathered from the following extract from a despatch 
written by His Excellency immediately on his arrival 
at the seat of Government :— 

“During my absence everything in as several 
public, offices has progressed as I could desire ; and 
the zealous and energetic services of Mg Montagu, 
the Colonial Secretary, have been as apparent ay 
beneficial ; not only has this able functionary wil- 
-lingly obeyed my Beneaons but endeavored to 
meet my wishes.” 

At this period, owing a the increase of official 
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business in Mr. Montagu’s department, consequent 
on the new accession of territory, acquired both 
by the formation of the four military villages, and 
also by the annexation of the Orange River Sove- 

reignty to the British rule, it became absolutely 
’ necessary that a larger staff should be added to the 
Colonial Office, and the Governor wrote accordmgly 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for addi- 
tional corresponding clerks, to be employed in that 
department. This despatch will give some idea of 
the amount of labor and responsfbility then de- 
volving on Mr. Montagu, and the subordinates in 
his office :— 


“ Adverting to my despatch of the Ist March last, in 
which I had the honor to represent that the recent and 
great addition of territory, population, and I may safely add, 
revenue to the Colony, would entail a great increase of 
correspondence on the Colonial Office, and that the whole 
correspondence of the Eastern Districts, in all its details, 
has now merged into the Col@jal Office, I have now the 
honor to submit that additional assistance in the establish- 
ment of clerks is evidently imperative. .The previous duties 
performed by the clerks of this office were to the full extent ° 
of human exertion and capability, it is, therefore, evident 
that increased- labor requires increase of hands. I regard 
the duties in the Colonial Office to have increased 25: per 
cent., the letters during the month of March last having 
excecded 1,100 in number. The energetic and immediate 
despatch of business which, under the able superintendence 
of Mr. Montagu, has hitherto characterized his office, re- 
quires able = energetic men as subordinates.” . 


In July, 1848, Pretorius, a Dutch boer, who 
had been one of the chief leaders of the emigration 
from the Colonyein 1836, entered the newly pro-. 
claimed “‘ Orange River Sévereignty,” and gathering 
round him there a force of about 1,000 men, who 
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named him their Commandant General, vainly 
thought to overthrow the British rule in South 
Africa. With this intent Pretorius encamped within 
two miles of Bloem Fontein, the capital of the new 
Sovereignty, and invested the place with about four 
hundred men. 

‘Sir H. Smith heard of these proceedings July 22, 
in Cape Town, and proclaimed Pretorius a rebel, and 
offered 1,0001. for his apprehension. With great 
alacrity, also, he gave orders for a military force to 
be at once dispatched from the Eastern Frontier to 
Colesberg, where Major Warden, who had retired on 
capitulation from Bloefn Fontein, was waiting the 
Governor’s orders. On 9th August, Sir H. Smith 
in person reached Colesberg, and at once proceeded 
to pass the Orange River with a military force, con- 
sisting of four companies of the Cape Corps, four 
companies of the regular troops, and two companies 
of the Rifle Brigade. The Orange River, where it 
was crossed by the wwops, was about 200 yards 
wide, and the current very rapid, but the troops, 
guns, horses, baggage and commissariat wagons 
were put across by a pontoon float with very great 
despatch. Pretorius, in the meantime, unwilling to 
hazard a contest at the Orange River, fell back 
on Winberg, and finally posted himself with about 
1,000 resolute followers, on some wooded heights of 
the Kroem Elboch (Crooked Elbow) River. Here 
a considerable engagement took place, in which the 
insurgents fought bravely and desperately, their long 
roers making. it impossible for the Cape Rifles to 
withstand their heavy fire, though that Corps also 
fought most gallantly. Three hewitzers were then 
brought to play with a ‘well continued fire on the 
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with the 45th and 91st, made a simultaneous attack 
on the left, and the left and right centre. This 
movement the boers strove most obstinately to with- 
stand, and with great difficulty could they be beaten 
_ from their post. ‘So determined were they not to 
give ground, that they dismounted from their horses 
and made them a kind of wall defence, resting their 
long guns on their saddles, and thus firing on the 
troops. On the right they even descended to the 
plain, resolved to meet the troops hand to hand. 
Hereupon a sharp skirmish took plac€; but the Cape 
Rifles seemed fully bent on driving back their oppo- 
nents, and advanced on them with great spirit and 
impetgosity. After some litle resistance the boers 
fled in great confusion, but again rallied and endea- 
vored to post themselves on the other side of the 
river ; but from this position, too, they were quickly 
dislodged, and as they retreated, were hotly pursued 
by the regular troops. On this Pretorius also, seeing 
that a further struggle wamgpvain, sought safety in 
flight. Such was the battle of Boem Plaats; by 
which the British rule was asserted in the Sove- 
reignty. After this Pretorius and his followers took 
refuge across the Vaal River, and established what 
has since been known as the Trans Vaal‘ Republice 
Sir H. Smith had not long returned from the 
Orange River Sovereignty, when the tranquillity of 
the Colony was seriously disturbed by a measure 
then projected of sending to the Cape a class of 
convicts who were under probation. These convicts 
were to have what were termed tickets of leave, the 
“characteristics of which tickets,” as we learn from 
the despatch of the Secretary of State, 19th March, 
1849, were, “that instead of keeping the convict at 
labor for Government, he was to be left free to work 
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on his own account, but must reside within such 
district as might be prescribed to him by the Go- 
vernor ; he was required also to muster before the local 
magistrate at any period which might be appointed 
for that purpose, and finally that he should remain 
liable, in case of misconduct, to be remanded to the 
condition of an ordinary convict, subject to all the 
powers of control and coercion which attach to. that 
situation.” . 

An Act of Parliament (5 Geo. IV.) empowered 
the sovereign, Pith the advice of the Privy Council, 
to appoint any Colony in Her Majesty’s dominions 
_ a settlement for the trafsportation of convicts under 
sentence of banishment beyond the seas. % 

Arising out of an order in council, and probably 
influenced by an opinion expressed by two Gover- 
‘nore—‘Sir P. Maitland * and Sir H. Smith,*—that 
convicts might be advantageously employed on a 
definite public work in the Colony, the then colonial 
minister sent a to Sir H. Smith,” unfolding 
the plan of Her Majesty's Government with regard 
to convicts on probation ; stating with what eager- 
ness such a class of convicts had been engaged 
for service by resident proprietors at Port Philip, 
and concluding with the words :—“ Considering the 
urgent representations which are constantly received 
at. this office, of the want of an adequate supply of 
labor, it seems possible that if this system of convict 
discipline were well understood, the colonists might 
be desirous of receiving men upon tke foregoing 
terms in their last stage of punishment, and after. 
they had earned a favorable character from the 
authorities under whose control thty had been placed. 

*. e 


* Bee Appendix. 
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I should be glad, therefore, if you would ascertain, 
in the manner which may appear to you best suited 
to the purpose, how far this would be the prevalent 

‘opinion in the Colony under your government; and 

- if I should learn from you that the measure would 
be wished for, I should be prepared to take the 
necessary steps for including the Cape in the places 
into which convicts holding tickets of leave may be 
introduced.” : 

To the proposal of employing ,convicts under 
certain restrictions, for the constriction of a break- 
water in Table Bay, both, the Council and the 
inhabitants of the Colony* had gladly consented ; 
‘and when the despatch, above quoted, was made 
publicly known, the colonists supposed that their 
opinion was asked on this important question ; and 
it met with all the consideration that it jistly 
demanded. f 

It will readily be admitted by any one even par- 
tially acquainted with the Cape Colony, that the 
nature of the country, as well as the habits of the 
colonists, renders it most unfitted for the introduction 
of persons versed in, and convicted of, felonious prac- 
tices, The homesteads are far separated from each 
other; the population is sparse and irregular; the 
primitive manners of the inhabitants have been such, 
and the instances of house-opening, not to. say house- 
breaking, so few, that even at the present time, 
throughout many of the country districts, the inthates 
of the farm-houses pass the night with their doors 
-unfastened, without any fear of molestation.t The 


* See Appendix, M. 

+ In p. 131 it is stated, on the authority of the Government statis- 
tics, that “house, store, mill, and cellar breaking, with theft or iritent 
to steal,” are amongst the prevalent crimes of the Colony. This will 
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families of the hoers are simple and unsuspecting; and 
.the liberated slaves being either heathens, or, if not, 
but imperfectly taught Christian duties, are there- 
fore open to the designs and machinations of persons 
who might show them the ways of evil by practice 
or example. The Colony, considering the mixed, 
and, amongst the colored people, but half-civilized 
population, has hitherto been especially free from 
crime, and its inhabitants have justly deemed it 
bright and favored spot, as yet unapproached by 
many of the iNe,gnd alarms of other lands, and a 
safe and secure dwelling where they might bring up 
‘their children and households, beyond the hearing of 
many of the heinous offences which are committed in 
older countries, and beyond the contact of much 
sinful contamination. 

Under these circumstances, the very name of 
convict excited an instantaneous panic. The Colony, 
quiet and unruffled as its own Table Bay in a sum- 
mer's calm, immediately on the spreading of the 
rumor that it was even thought of as a penal settle- 
ment under any restrictions or modifications, became 
like that same bay when a strong and sudden south- 
east wind has swept down upon it. Public meet- 
ings and aSsemblies of various sections of the com- 
munity were called, and committees of vigilance and - 
defence speedily formed and in operation. Petitions, 
memorials, public and private representations were 


explan&tion, that most of the instances of house and store breaking 
oceur either in Cape Town and the vicinity, or on the drontier in times 
of public disturbance. The Cape Town attempts have been, in moat 
cases, not made by: residents in the Colony, but by runaway sailors and 
convicts returning from the penal settlements ; and when such outrages 
have been most rife on the frontier, it has been when a spirit of lawless- 
ness from Kafir outbreaks has sempted many to deeds of unusual 
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framed and dispatched to the mother country ; and 
corresponding bodies organized in various districts 
to avert, in every legitimate way, what was deemed a 
threatening plague. Synods of almost every Chris- 

tian body met, and opinions, expressed at meetings 
' in almost every town in the Colony, were forwarded 
to the Governor and by him to the Home authorities, 
accompanied with a long and earnest despatch upon 
the subject.* . 

Whilst these active measures were transpiring at 
the Cape, the Secretary of State fer he Colonies was 
unconscious that his proposition would be met with 
so much alarm and resistarice ; for it is manifestly ° 
_unjust to suppose that he had any purpose of forcing 
convicts on the Cape settlement, in direct defiance of 
the colonists. The length of time then required for 
the transmission of letters and documents, and, the 
urgency for immediate transportation of a num- 
ber of persons at that period under sentence in 
England and Ireland, for political and other offences, 
caused it to happen that the strongest appeals of 
the Colony against the introduction of convicts, 
—and the dreaded “Neptune” with its ill-fated 
consignment — were at the same time on the high 
seas. This is clear, inasmuch as Sir H. Smith’s 
despatch, accompanied by numerous petitions, was 
dated May 24th, and on September 19th of the same 
year the “ Neptune ” entered Simon’s Bay. It-is true 
the Secretary for the Colonies had received a former 
despatch * from the Governor, in Which he informed 
him “that an erroneous impression had gone abroad 
relative to the class of the offenders it was proposed 
to introduce into the Colony ;” and also two peti- 
tions, one from Cape Town,:and one from the Muni- 
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cipality of Graham’s Town ; and it also appears from 
the terms of his despatch to the Governor, dated 
March, 1849, that he was fully aware that consider- 
able agitation was excited in the Colony ‘on this 
question ; yet, till he received further despatches, he 
evidently thought that when the colonists fully un- 
derstood the class of persons sent, and also took into 
consideration “the efforts and the sacrifices made by 
the people of Great Britaiff for the defence of the 
Colony” = * * . * “they would no 
longer feel unwilling to take their share in a policy 
which placed it in their power without injury to the 
Cape, to render an impertant service to the mother 
country.” 

Any one who will now without prejudice calmly 
review (with the published documents before him) 
the history of the Convict question, and place beside 
this the great interest ap oseiany for the Colonies 
in several ways manifested towards the Cape, must 
acknowledge that his impression was clearly this,— 
that while he was relieving the mother country, 
he was aiding the Colony; and that solely under 
this impression he acted. The whole tone of the 
despatches * from the Colonial Office at this time 
proves that’ the measure originated in the purest 
motives, and with the humane desire of giving those 
who were convicted of the commission of crime, and 
yet showed a desire of amendment, an opportunity 
of reformation. Its object was clearly one of utility 
as well as expediehcy ; for while it aimed to relieve 
the mother country, it also contemplated to supply a 
population,—-convicted of offences it is true, yet 
limited in number and under certain restrictions for 


* These despatches were laid efore Parliament and ordered to be 
printed, 
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their good behaviour-—to a Colony which greatly 
needed an accession of labor. 

The following extract from .a despatch dated 
19th March, 1849, fully warrants us in asserting, 

that it was anticipated that the introduction of con- 
victs, far from resulting in evil, would prove a benefit 
to those Colonies, to which probationary convicts 
were to be sent. The following words certainly give 
us grounds for thinking” so:—“ There are obvious 
reasons for wishing to avoid introducing convicts 
into any one Colony in sufficient npeabers to bear a 
large proportion to the population. It is precisely 
jn order to avoid that eva, that Her Majesty’s 
Government are anxious to disperse them, in com- 
paratively small numbers, in several Colonies. But 
after such a preparatory course of discipline as:is 
above described, and sent out only in moderate nyin- 
bers, it hardly seems too much to hope that persons 
of the class above described may, with advantage tq 
all parties, be introduced into the Colonies suffering 
from deficiency of laborers, for the purpose at once 
of supplying that deficiency, of relieving this country 
of persons who could not have the same chance here 
of persevering in a reformed life, and of giving the 
convicts themselves the best chance whith existing 
circumstances will allow of being permanently esta- 
blished as useful members of society.” * 

Be this as it may, the colonists almost unani- 
mously thought otherwise : and, on the first hearing 
of the determination that convicts of any description 
were to be introduced into the settlement, formed 
themselves into an alliance known ‘as the Anti- 
Convict Associatian, and prefared in every way to 
avert and eventually resist ¢he dispersion of convicts 
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through the Colony, or even of their disembarkation 
at Cape Town. To such an extremity did this 
feeling and deterntination proceed, that the mem- 
bers of this Association bound themselves under a 
pledge to withhold all intercourse with persons 
of whatever description, concerned in “ landing, 
supplying, or employing convicts.” 

On the 19th Septemberthe “Neptune” entered 
Simon’s Bay; and the rumor of an invasion, or 
the fatal whisper that a pestilence had visited the 

: ~ . arc 
shores, could not “have spread greater agitation, or 
aroused a more general panic throughout the com- 
munity. When the news was carried to Cape Town 

-an alarm was instantly given. The bells of several of 
the churches tolled, A loud gong sent out its dismal 
sounds from the Town Hall. Assemblies were in an 
instdnt summoned. Knets of persons grouped them- 
selves together at street corners; and. a stranger, 
unacquainted with what was transpiring, might well 
have deemed that an invading army was in the 
transport vessel riding in Simon’s Bay. 

. The following description of the proceedings of 
that day is from a history of the Colony recently 
published,* eand is in part gathered from an account 
given by one who was, at the outset, a popular 
leader of the Anti-Convict Association:—“At 11 
o’clock a letter was sent from the Cape Town 
Municipal Board to the Governor, informing him 
that *the people have determined that the convicts 
must not, cannot, and shall not be landed, or be kept 
in any of the worts ,of the Colony.’ And in order | 
to remove the cause af the anxiety now prevailing, 


* “Martin’s British Colonies. Division, British Possessions in Africa,” 
1852, and “Notes on Cape Affairs.” By J. Adamson, D.D, London, 1851, 
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and to obviate the evil consequences which may 

result therefrom, and for which His Excellency would 

be responsible, he was entreated to direct that the 

‘Neptune, after revictualling, should immediately 

_ leave the Colony. The Governor had already refused 
to accept the consignment of the vessel, or to pass 
her through the Custom-house, directing or per- 
mitting that the charge of her should fall upon the 
naval authorities at Simon’s Town. 

“He now, for the first time since his accession to 
office, assembled the Executive Gvuncil, which ap- 
proved of all the measures he had taken, but con- 
curred in opinion with him, that to dismiss the vessel 

_or change her destination to England, or to any other 
Colony, was contrary to law, and beyond the limits 
of his authority. His Excellency, however, offered a 
pledge, that he would resign his office rather than assist 
in carrying out any measure for landing the convicts ; 
whereupon a considerable portion of the Anti- Conyiet 
Association, seeing no farther reason to oppose the 
local Government, desired that the interdict against 
supplying the navy should be withdrawn, and tranquil- 
lity restored. Hitherto thé British and Dutch colonists 
had acted with perfect unanimity, but in the discus- 
sion of this question, there arose a diversity of feelings 
and purposes likely to have a great effect on the future 
history of the Colony. Being outvoted in their endea- 
vors to secure peace, several of the leading members 
of the British population receded from all further in- 
terference with the matter, still, however, keeping aloof 
from Sir H. Smith on the plea of want of confidence. 

“The opposing party extendeg their operations, and 
included the navy’ and the whole body of the execu- 
tive and judicial agents of the Government under 
their interdict. The object of this movement, which 
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was to remove the vessel from her anchorage, failed ; 
and the discomfort and annoyance occasioned to in- 
dividuals created alienation in a community hitherto 
full of friendly feeling. When Her Majesty’s minis- 
ters became acquainted with the disturbed state of 
affairs at the Cape, orders were forwarded, changing 
the destination of the ‘Neptune’ to Van Diemen’s 
Island; and directing that any military convicts 
arriving from India should be dispatched to England.” 

I have intentionally given another’s account of 
this crisis of agit®tion, that I may not express my own 
opinion on this unhappy struggle, for such in many 
respects it has truly bee; and also that I may con- 
fine myself, at this point, to the simple record of what 
I know to have been the opinions of Mr. Montagu on 
this occasion, and of the trying position in which he 
was qplaced ; a position which he maintained with 
judgment, integrity, and honor ; and for which he has 
not yet received the credit of the Colony to the 
extent it is due. , 

Mr. Montagu was, througliout the whole of the 
convict agitation, unchangeable in the opinion, that 
the Colony was not adapted—whether in considera- 
tion of its extent and the difficult supervision of it, or 
of the num®rous races by which it is inhabited—for 
the reception of convicts, even of the description sug- 
gested. But he was equally decided in expressing it 
as his judgment, that the 300 convicts sent by the 
Home Government should have been landed, and 
placed in the Arsterdam Battery, or some other 
place of security, as was in the first instance proposed. 
He considered ‘it an indefensible act so far to yield 
to the popular demand, as’ to kegp them on board 
the “Neptune ;”* and when it was talked of peti- 

* The writer of this Memoir feels bound to state clearly and boldly 
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tioning the Governor to send away the convicts, Mr. 
Montagu at once promptly said:—If you so petition 
him, petition him also to return his commission of 
Governor at the same time.” It cannot be too clearly 
laid down, in recording the opinion of Mr. Montagu, 
that he disapproved entirely of the course pursued by 
the Association, when it advanced from legitimate 
proceedings to threats and intimidation. He believed 
that the extreme tone of ‘defiance then resorted to, 
would tend not only to lower the Government in the 
estimation of the Colonists, but ales to give daring 
to the savage tribes beyond the border; and thus 
expose the inhabitants to-future wars, as well as 
foster a strong opposition spirit, and so be the cause 
of innumerable evils to which the Colony might 
be exposed for many years. He strongly thought, 
at the time, that by abstaining from more degided 


what were Mr, Montagu’s opinions on this painful question, without 
obtruding his own, At the same time he is far from wishing to be sup- 
posed to offer any remark, on the measures of the Governor, Sir 
H. Smith, of whom he cannot too strongly express his highest esteem. 
Whatever might be the diversity of opinion as to the line of proceeding 
to be observed at this difficult juncture, few, and certainly not the 
writer, will attribute to Sir II. Smith any but the highest motives, or 
suppose him capable of acting at such a crisis, except with the fullest 
persuasion that he was maintaining the integrity arid the dignity of 
Her Majesty's Government. The reply of His Excellency on the delivery 
of an Address to him by a deputation from the Anti-Convict Association, 
asking him not to receive the convicts, is fully in character with his uni- 
form kindness and fearless addregs :—“ He expressed the pleasure he 
always experienced in receiving 4 representation of the people. He 
had already shown the interest he felt ig-the welfare of the Coloay. On 
the opening of his administration ge had called on the people of the 
Colony for their confidence and supfort, and he knew no reason why 
they should be withdrawn from him @mthis occasion. This,” said His 
Excellency, “is the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo,—for four and 
forty years have I served my sovereign+-I say it with pride,—and I 
would rather that God Almighty should strike me dead, than disobey the 
orders of Her Majesty’s Government, and thereby commit an act of open 


rebellion.” 
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measures, and by keeping the convicts on shipboard, 
there was evinced, too great a desire to bend ° to, 
rather than counteract and remove the popular ex- 
citement. He believed that had a more determined 
stand been taken by many leading persons in the 
Colony, who quite held back from aiding the Govern- 
ment, that the object of sending away the convicts 
might have been effected, and yet thé intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Council have been withdrawn with 
as little detraction from the authority of the Crown 
as the circumS$ances of the case would permit. 
To recapitulate what has been said, he altogether 
differed with the polic¥ of sending convicts to the 
Colony, circumstanced as it was, as to its extent, its 
‘nature, and its population; but, as one holding office 
under British rule, he conceived that the convicts 
shoyld have been landed, lodged, and rationed, and 
kept under a strict guard, and been left for the 
Colonists to accept them or not, as they might, on 
further determination, think fit; and that so, much 
less serious consequences in a political point of view 
would have been the result. 

So little, however, did Mr. Montagu conceive 
that he was in any way involved in the policy pursued 
in the matter, or that his assistance would be at all 
required whatever turn proceedings might take, that 
in September, 1849 (the very month of the « Nep- 
tune’s” arrival), he left Cane Town, not, as some at 
the time unjustly insinuated, to avoid the crisis; but 
for the purpose of inspecting new lines eof roads, in 
connection with his officé as chairman of the Central 
Road Board. 

In few questions of great impert did he exercise 
a less prominent part than he did in this question ; 
not that he took little interest in it, but because he 
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felt, that under circumstances, he was powerless: nor 
did he venture to take any decided step one way or 
the other, until it was proposed to remove the pau- 
pers, lepers, and other afflicted persons from Robben 
Island, for the purpose of placing the 300 convicts 


' there. To this step he vigorously objected,.and that 


upon the ground of the inhumanity which such a 
course would inflict upon the anfortunate inmates of 
that asylum. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Montagu’s almost neutrality, 
in an official and public point of vie@, in the convict 
question, an opinion obtained some amount of belief, 
that he was mainly instrumehtal in the proposal of 
introducing convicts into the Colony. To this he 
made no reply nor disavowal until an opportunity 
offered itself in the Legislative Council, June 15th, 
1849; when, on being called on for the despatghes 
regarding convicts, he furnished a succinct account 
of the part he had taken in the contested measure. 
This he did in the following speech before the Legis- 
lative Council :-— 


“TT have been called upon—and I am very glad that I 
have been,—to explain what part I have taken, as it is stated 
that I have been instrumental in bringing coavicts to this 
Colony. If there were no other ground for my desiring to 
do so,—if it were not in deference to an opinion which I 
believe did obtain after the asscrtion was made at the public 
meeting last month, though I believe it does not now obtain, 
L should desire to make it for this reason—that if I avoided 
a proper oppogtunity of stating that I have not acted the part 
imputed to me in this matter, I should be leading the public 
to suppose that I had been an adviser of the Secretary of 
State, and thereby place myself in a position which does not 
belong to me. It is Always painful for a public man to have 
to protect his public character ;*but the maxim that public 
men are public property, is a good one, and often requires it, 
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and it is a maxim which is not deteriorated either by time or 
by use. Now, if this property is worth anything, it is worth 
protecting ; and I conteive the interests ef the public are as 
deeply concerned in defending the character of a public 
man from unjust and unworthy insinuations, or bare-faced 
calumnies, as in bringing to light, and to punishment, the 
delinquencies of the unfaithful and the fraudulent. It will, 
therefore, be for the publie who have heard or given currency 
to the charge, to deal with it, and its inventors and pro- 
moters,—after hearing my~defencé—as truth and justice 
demand. The mginuatiote and caltmnies to which I refer, 
and to which I feel-perfectly free to refer, were made at a 
public meeting lately held in this town to petition against the 
introduction of convicts into this Colony. I received, the 
day before the meeting, a ffrinted invitetion from the com- 
mittee who were charged with the preliminary arrangements, 
to attend that meeting; but I was otherwise occupied in my 
office, and was not able. If, however, I had not been pre- 
vented by public busiagss, I should not have attended. I 
was, 4n fact, prevented by business; but I do not wish to- 
give that as a reason for my absence. It was not my inten- 
tion to attend the meeting, and I did not. If I had attended 
that meeting, I should have been placed in the awkward 
position of hearing myself insulted and calumniated, without 
any means whatever of defence. The chairman at that meet- 
ing opened the proceedings by remarking, that the Secretary 
of State would not have conceived the project of sending 
convicts here, if he had not received some representations 
from the Cape, to lead him to believe that the Colony was a 
good field for trying the probation scheme of convict dis- 
cipline, which had been tried in Van Diemen’s Land, and 
had failed. It was said of me at that meeting, that when it 
was proposed to erect a breakwater in Table Bay, that I was 
mad about that gigantic work, and wished to introduce con- 
victs to construct it. I trust the Council will not suppose, for 
an instant, that I desire to boast in any way whatever, by 
alluding to the part I took in the Governor’s despatch to the 
Secretary of State, which initiated the froposal for the con- 
struction of the breakwater. * That despatch was written in 
1845, and signed by the Governor Sir P. Maitland; and if 
Zz 
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he were here, he would, I am quite certain, defend me from 
this charge by making the statement which I am now going 
to make, namely, that every word of that despatch was written 
by me, and that the whole of the proposals it contains, ema- 
nated from me alone,—and as he approved them, and’ cor- 
_dially co-operated with me, he signed that despatch. Now, 
in that despatch there cannot be found one single allusion to 
convict labor, or the introduction of convicts, or the employ- 
meht upon it, of either Colonial or British convicts. It is 
only necessary to read that despatch to be satisfied, that the 
employment upon the breakwater of convict labor never 
once crossed my mind. On the 19th of August, 1846, T laid 
upon the table of this Council, Sir Peregrfne Maitland’s Break- 
water Despatch, and Mr. Gladstone’s reply, in which he 
proposed the temporary introduction of convicts from Great 
Britain for that work. Upon that occasion, I stated, as you 
will find it recorded in our Colonial Hansard (the Cape Town 
Mail,) of the 29th August, 1846, that it was quite clear from 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposition, that these convicts were not 
intended to remain in the Colony, nor that this cofintry 
should in the slightest degree be used as a Penal Settlement 
of Great Britain. The convicts, I observed, would be removed 
upon the completion of the work, and, in this view, convict 
labor would be a boon to the Colony ;-—-and I closed my 
speech on that occasion with these words, which, if I had com- 
posed them for the express purpose of rebutting this calumny, 
I could not have expressed myself better. The words were 
as follow: ‘I quite agree that they should be dept perfectly 
isolated, and that they should afterwards be removed from the 
Colony. No advantage that could be derived from a break- 
water, would compensate for the evil likely to arise from a 
mixture of convicts with the population.’ Now, considering 
that it was stated, that I was mad for a breakwater, my mad- 
ness did not prevent me from attending to the best interests of 
the Colony. Rod when I call to remembrance that the speaker 
was at the time in question, and has been ever since in the 
Colony,—that he then took a very lively interest in the affair 
of the breakwater, that the despatches to which I have 
referred, were published in the Go¥érnment Gazette, and 
were otherwise widely circulated, nothing but the exercise of 
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an extensive charity can acquit him of ignorance of these 
facts, when he made his charge against me. In support of 
the charge against me, at that Meeting, a pamphlet was pro- 
duced, published in Van Diemen’s Land, in June, 1847, upon 
the transportation question, a copy of which I now hold in 
my hand, and from which, at the Meeting, was read the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—‘ In 18:0, transportation to New South 
Wales entircly terminated. The rapid accumulation of con- 
victs at home, suggested the necessity of finally arranging 
their future destination. Capt. Montagu, late Colonial Sec- 
retary, on a visit to England, found Lord Stanley involved 
in these perplexities. By their united skill and experience 
they constructed thé sche:ne of probation, and the criminals 
of the whole empire were soon collected on these shores.’ 
It was then stated, that it Was in conscquence of the failure, 
as represented by that pamphlet, of that probation scheme 
in Van Diemen’s Land, that I induced the Colonial Secretary 
to send convicts here, that I might, by my management of it, 
prove that it could be worked out in this Colony. Now, 
wheft this statement was made, it was known full well, from 
the pamphlet quoted, that the Van Diemen’s Land Probation 
scheme applied to convicts in gangs, in their first stage of 
punishment after conviction ; and it was known, too, equally 
well, that the convicts proposed to be sent to this Colony, 
are to be tickct-of-leaye men exclusively, to be dispersed 
among the colonists. Thus, then, it is evident, that the 
speaker could not himself have believed his charge against 
me upon thig ground; because the convicts to be sent here 
under the proposed system, could not by possibility be 
brought under the probation system, which, it was stated, 
I wanted to experimentalize upon for my own aggrandize- 
ment to the injury of the Colony. But I have to complain 
in another respect, in regard to the pamphlet read from. 
Anotlifer pamphlet was published in Van Diemen’s Land, 
upon the same subject, at precisely the samé time j-——both 
arrived in this Colony together ;—both were equally accessible 
and available to the speaker; but both would not suit his 
purpose. That other pamphlet I now told in my hand; it 
is im defence of the frobati¢n scheme, aud points out the 
success of it; and it has this advantace above the namnhlet 
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produced, namely, it is verified by the signature of a gentle- 
man residing in the Colony, who, I believe, is a justice of the 
peace there, and who has a large stake in the question; 
whereas the pamphlet uscd at the meeting, is not verified by 
anybody, being an anonymous production. I will read you 
a few lines from the pamphlet in reference to the scheme :— 

«Tf I believed immorality or contamination was spread~ 
ing among the free inhabitants of this island, I would be 
one of the very last to advocate a state of things supposed to 
lead to such sad results; but, on the contrary, it appears 
from all the information within my reach, that the Colony is 
advancing religiously, morally, and economically, and I think 
it would be dangerous at present, to distfrb a state of things 
working well—unless we were certain we had something 
better to substitute in its placé. Theory and assumption 
can scarcely, with safety, be allowed to supplant known 
results. No man feels more than myself the importance of 
the subject now under discussion, and I trust it will be seen 
that my conclusions have not been arrived at hastily or pre- 
sumptuously, and that I have taken pains to collect truths, 
upon which to found my conclusion. 

“J have been in this Island twenty-three years —the 
greater portion of which time has been passed by me in agri- 
culture and sheep-farming. At this period there are under 
my management 40,000 acres of land, and some 17,000 
sheep, which I merely allude to, that my opportunities of 
observation may be known. I have a considerable family 
connexion, all deeply interested in this Colony’s well-being. 
My statements are grounded upon information kindly fur- 
nished by gentlemen, proprietors in the cases named, from 
statistics readily furnished by the Government, and from my 
own knowledge. I have taken pains to avoid error, and I 
trust the facts collected may not be without some use. 
Claiming only, for myself, correct intentions, and an anxious 
desire to serve my country, I respectfully submit what I have 
written to. the public.’ 

“My sole object in producing this pamphlet is, to point 
out the unfairness of‘proceeding in bringing forward that one 
only which suited the purposé of pudicing and calumni- 
ating me., 1 desire to offer no opinion upon its accuracy or 
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otherwise, nor would it be proper for me in this place to state, 
to what extent Lord Stanley either adopted or rejected my 
suggestions for the probation scheme. It is enough for me 
to know, and which I have learnt from a Parliamentary 
Blue Book which accompanied the despatch to Sir H. Smith, 
announcing the intention of sending exiles to this Colony, 
and which was placed upon the table of this Council in 
November last, that the failure of that scheme has, in a very 
able despatch from Lieut.-Governor Latrobe to Earl Grey, 
in 1847, been accounted for by the imperfect manner and 
the imperfect machinery with which it was worked. He 
states, that it hadnot had a fair trial in that Colony, and he 
alludes’ more particularly to the inefficiency and unfitness 
of the subordinate agency employed in the working of the 
system, both as regards superintendence and discipline, the 
neglect of proper classification—and the state of listless idle- 
ness in which large bodics of convicts were frequently left, 
for want of proper employment—the latter vice of itself 
sufficient to account for and even generate all others. If I 
had’ been desirous of bringing my views, and the result of 
those views, in regard to convict management and discipline, 
under the Secretary of State’s notice, for the purpose of my 
own aggrandizement, or to induce him to send British con- 
victs here for me to try my experiment upon, I had only to call 
his Lordship’s attention to the convict system which I have 
introduced into this Colony, and the results it has produced. 
To those I will now briefly refer. On my arrival here in 
1843, I penceived that what was called convict discipline 
here, was destructive in every point of view. The amount 
of labor lost by mismanagement was immense—the expense 
enormous—with no results. Reformation was not thought 
of—instruction was not attempted—crime was rewarded by 
the sentences of the courts of law, and the demoralizing 
example in all the towns and villages of thg Colony to the 
rising generation was alarming. I proposed an entirely new 
system, the principles of which were, the enforcement of the 
law by adequate punishment—the reformation of the criminal 
—and the mitigation of the period of punishment for good 
conduct only, witH™small® pecuniary deposits in Savings’ 


Banks. I established four road stations, at which the con. . 
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viets were concentrated, with the necessary officers and reli- 
gious instructors; and on the 31st December last, the system 
had been in full operation for five years, the road stations 
having been reduced to two, with from 240 to 280 convicts 
at each. During that time the aggregate number of men, 
_ without deducting the sick, cripples, or those in solitary con- 
finement, had averaged 219 working days in each year, in 
addition to the time employed in instruction, whilst the 
annual average expense of the whole department, above the 
value of the labor performed on the public roads, was only 
9201. a-year. The number of convicts under my system, 
during those five years, has been 1,560, of whom there re- 
mained 532 on the 31st December last, the remainder, 1,028, 
having been discharged, many of them with a mitigation of 
the original sentence, and of whém 537 had deposits in the 
Savings’ Banks, for good conduct, which they received upon 
‘being discharged, amounting to 1,452, whilst 365 others 
were, at that date, at the stations, whose deposits in the 
Savings’ Banks amounted at that time to 503/,; the maximum 
amount any convict had received, being 187. 14s. 8d., the 
minimum 6s. During the same period, but 69 convicts out 
of the whole number had been punished, by the visiting 
magistrate, with corporal punishment, or extension of sen- 
tence; and the re-conviction of those who had been dis- 
charged, for the whole period was under ten, most of whom, 
having been sentenced to periods under six months, had not 
been long enough under discipline and tuition to be benefited 
by them; whilst those who had deserted during the same 
period, and had not been recaptured, amounted to fourteen 
only, the greater part of whom were Kafirs, Fingoes, or 
other Native Foreigners, and all this had been effected with- 
out the aid of a military guard. The mortality amongst the 
convicts has been at a much smaller rate than in any other 
part of the Colony. In addition to the punishments I refer 
to, by the visting magistrate, the superintendents of the 
stations have the power to inflict punishments for minor 
offences to an extent not exceeding three days solitary 
confinement, and theSe have been very trifling—not ex- 
ceeding, upon the average, sevcaty of’ eighty cases during 
each year. These results have been obtained with no greater 
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inducements to good conduet, than an adequate allowance for 
_a working man of the plainest food—no indulgences whatever 
having been allowed, except on the special authority of the 
Government, or the prescription of the medical officer. 
Above all, the principle I have been careful to instil into the 
minds of the convicts, is, that their personal, their indivi- 
dual reformation and welfare is cared for, and that no 
expediency is allowed to interfere therewith. That is the 
hinge of my system, and in no instance have I allowed any 
convict to be placed in charge of another convict. The 
results of my system are manifest, and are acknowledged by 
the whole Colony. I believe there is not a disapproving 
voice, for even tho8e who were most sceptical at the com- 
mencement have admitted to me their perfect conversion, 
and the fact that the mei? who had been discharged have 
returned to society more industrious, more sober, and better 
workmen, has been fully established by the eagerness 
amongst the farmers and others to obtain their services, and 
for which these men are enabled to secure higher remune- 
raticdh than others of their class, who have not, as convicts, 
been subjected to my road and convict system. Now, if the 
charge were true, that I have been trying to effect my own 
aggrandizement, or elevation, by parading my superior 
attainments, as it has been designated, in convict discipline, 
Thad only to take the necessary steps to bring every year 
to the notice of the Secretary of State, through the Go- 
vernor, the successful working of my system here. But you 
will find, uppn perusing the bundle of despatches written 
since 1842, which I have just laid upon the table, that with 
the exception of the result of the first two years of that 
system, I have not written one word upon the subject. The 
Council will probably have remarked, when I just now read. 
Lord Grey’s despatch of March last, respecting the opening 
of thé Michell Pass, that his Lordship was anxiously awaiting 
the report Sir Harry Smith had promised his in December 
last, upon the five years working of my system, and which 
his Excellency had then called upon me to prepare. I 
have not, however, to this moment, completed that report, 
although it is in progress. df my desire for distinction has 
been such as has been imputed to me, no one will believe 
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that I would have allowed six months to elapse without making 
that report, particularly after it was known, at the time in 
question, that it was contemplated to send convicts to the 
Cape of Good Hope. : 
““« Thus much I have been compelled to say, to disprove 
_ the charges made against me; and to this I will merely add, 
that I have never written, directly or indirectly, to any 
Secretary of State, since I came to this Colony; for, except- 
ing through the Governor of the Colony, to d@ so by an 
officer of my subordinate situation, would be subversive of 
the rules of the service, and destructive of that confidence 
which is essential for the public interests between a Governor 
and his Colonial Secretary. In the most unqualified and 
emphatic manner, I can therefore state, that neither to any 
Secretary of State, nor to any Under Secretary of State, nor 
to any person in the Secretary of State’s department, nor to 
any person from one end of the earth to the other, have 
I written, either publicly or privately, one single word re- 
garding convicts being sent to this Colony, from Great’ 
Britain or any where else, until within the last three weeks, 
when I mentioned, in a private letter to a friend, “that the 
expected arrival of the convicts was occasioning great excite- 
ment throughout the Colony. And here I will pledge myself, 
from my knowledge of the characters of the men, as well as 
from the unreserved confidence with which I have been 
treated by the whole of them, that neither of the Governors, 
under whom I have served in this Colony, namely—Sir 
George Napier, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir Herry Pottinger, 
and Sir Harry Smith, has written one word about convicts 
being sent from Great Britain to this Colony, beyond what 
you will find in their official despatches, which I have just 
now laid on the table, before the month of November last, 
when the proposal in question was first received. I again 
pledge myself _to this Council, that they are all as innocent - 
of being instrimental in the measure of causing convicts to 
be brought here, as I am, or any gentleman in this room. 
But, notwithstanding this full and unqualified denial of the 
charges against me, ‘it is but right I should advert to a 
passage in the despatch of Match last, which. I have this 
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convict management, as it is possible, nay, even probable, that 
the success of my system here, has, although not communicated 
to the Secretary of State since 1846, by the Local Govern- 
ment, come under his knowledge in some other manner, and 
may have been one of his inducements for. selecting the 
Cape for his experiment. But, surely no one will blame me 
for that, for that is no act of mine; and if I had not done 
that public duty which was intrusted to my sole control 
and dircctigg, to the best of my ability, I should have been 
justly chargeable with a neglect of duty. If, however, that 
success has so attracted the Secretary of State’s notice, as 
to have led to the_present measure, I alone am the cause 
of it, from having proposed the principles,—and from having, 
with so much success, directed the working of the sys- 
tem through every stage of it;—and consequently 1 must 
confess—and I cannot better confess it than in the une- 
quivocal words of Virgil’s hero—~‘ Me, me, adsum qui feci, 
in me convertite ferrum’ Upon perusing the despatches 
before the hon. members they will learn that several. pro- 
posal®: have been made by Secretaries of State during the 
last four or five years to introduce convicts here, of which 
the public are not aware, and that every such proposal has 
been rejected by the Local Government.” * 


The report of this speech, together with a letter 
written by Mr. Montagu to the Governor, explana- 
tory of the same, was’ transmitted to the Secretary 
of State for, the Colonies, and called forth from him 
the following just and plain avowal:—*“T have re- 
ceived your despatch of the 25th of June last, for- 
warding a communication from Mr. Montagu, the 
Colonial Secretary, together with a speech made by 
him im the Legislative Council, respecting the part 
which he had been supposed by some to* have taken 
in advising the introduction of convicts into the 


* The name of the member of the Legislatige Council who moved for 
the despatches has been intentionally withheld ; and such parta only of 
Mr. Montagu’s speech are here given as serve for his explanation, as to 
how far he was involved in the projected introduction of convicts, 
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Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Montagu certainly never 


did tender such advice. But he adds that he is more 
especially solicitous to satisfy me that he had done 
nothing to lead the public to suppose that he was 
an adviser of the Secretary of State; or had in- 
fluenced the course of Her Majesty’s Government. 
‘You will assure Mr. Montagu, in answer, that I am 
perfectly satisfied that he would never, : to 
himself any character which did not duly belong to 
his office, nor conduct himself otherwise than con- 
sistently with that strict propriety which has always 
distinguished his public service.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 


PROJECTRD CHANGE IN“SHE CONSTITUTION OF THE COLONY.—VA8T IM- 
PORTANCE OF THE QUESTION TO THE COLONISTS.—MR. MONTAGU'S 
VIEW OF THIS QUESTION.—ARPLICATION OF THE COLONISTS OF THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE’TO THE HOME GOVERNMENT FOR A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FORM OF GOVERNMENT.—EXTRACT FROM A DESPATCH TO 
SIR H. POTTINGER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 
COLONIES WITH REFERENCE TO THIS APPLICATION.--SIR H. SMITH, 
ON RIS RETURN FROM THE KAFIK WAR, MARCH, 1848, TAKES STEPS 
T® FURTHER THE NEW CONSTITUTION,—HIS MINUTE TO THE 
JUDGES AND MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, ASKING FOR 
ANY REMARKS ON AN ACCOMPANYING MEMORANDUM AS TO THE FORM 
OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT.—MR. MONTAGU'S MEMOBANDUM 
ON THE SUBJECT,—DRAFT OF A CONSTITUTION PREPARED BY THE 
BOARD OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS.—THE VACANCLES IN THE OLD 

. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL FILLED UP,—MEETING OF THE NEWLY FORMED 
COUNCIL.—RESIGNATION OF THE FOUR ELECTED MEMBERS,—-REMAIN- 
ING MEMBERS APPOINTED A COMMISSION BY THE GOVERNOR,~—THEIR 
SOHEME FOR A NEW FORM OF CONSTITUTION.—DRAFT OF THE FOUR, 
RETIRING MEMBEHS.—CHIEF POINTS OF DIFFERENCE IN THE TWO 
SCHEMES,—ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS.—ORDER FROM THE GOVER- 
NOR.—ITS RESULT,—MR. MONTAGU’S CONDUCT ON THIS OCOABION.— 
ARRIVAL OF SIR G, CATHCART AS GOVERNOR, AND C. H. DARLING, ESQ., 
AS LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR.— MR. MONTAGU ADVISED TO SEEK 
REST AND A RESTORATION OF HEALTH IN ENGLAND.—VINDICATION 
OF MR. MONTAGQU’S PROOBEDINGS DURING THIS CRITICAL PERIOD.— 
HIg¢FIRMNESS AND HIGH SENSE Qf DUTY.—PETITION FOR HI8 RE- 
MOVAL FROM OFFICE.—SEORETARY OF STATE'S REPGY.—REVIEW OF 
THE PART TAKEN BY MR, MONTAGU ON THE CONSTITUTION QUES- 
TION.—CONCLUDING REMARKS AND EXPRESSED WISHES ON THIS 
PHRIOD OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


THE questio vexata, which arose at this time at the 
Cape of Good Hope, regarding what would be the 
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most efficient scheme for the future Constitution of 
the Colony, like the contemplation of all great 
changes, served to throw the community into a dis. 
_cordant expression of opinion and popular agitation, 

which existed for full three years after the settlement 
' of the Convict Question. The measure of an utter 
change of constitution, from a very ‘close oligarchy 
with no voice of the popular element in it, to one of 
as open representation as could well be granted, was 
felt_on every hand to be a measure of vast magnitude. 
Looking at it with the most sc%er and unbiassed 
view, it was a critical experiment, one that involved 
not only momentary fluctuations, and passing ap- 
_proval or disapproval of particular parties, but the 
whole future interests and most distant prospects of 
the Colony. It was a vital question,—its results 
would not be fully seen by the generation which 
witnessed its introduction, but would extend with 
accumulating importance on those who should come 
after, when the party feclings and party voice which 
contended in the struggle should be forgotten and . 
still; and what was only experiment had become 
realization in its mighty issues. 

Such a question allowed no one of any public spirit 
to be inactive. This particular juncture, in the- Co- 
lony’s history, was the very cardo rerum, the turning 
point of its position for future ages. All energetic 
minds felt this; and all applied themselves, however 
variously, to the struggle. Had Mr. Montagu con- 
sulted his awn ease, or personal popular standing, he 
might have been carried on merely by the streain of 
events; but this he, did not and could not do. He 
looked upon the vast consequences at stake; he dis- 
cerned that on many poirts he must throw himself 
open to popular misapprehension ; but he took his 
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position and maintained it resolutely, bracing up 
steadfastly all the firmness of his character, and the 
vigor of self-consciousness in his integrity, to enable 
him to stand the opposition to which he foresaw he 
should, be exposed. He ‘believed with many, the 
experiments to be tried at the Cape to be hazardous. 
Froin’ his extensive and matured knowledge of the 
Colony, he conceived that changes, more gradual 
than those proposed, were not only desirable, but 
expedient. The question with him was not whether 
the Cape shouldhave its free constitution or not, 
-—-for, for Representative Institutions he was a steady 
advocate, and an earlye promoter ;~the questions 
with him were to ‘what extent the representative . 
bodies should be elective ? and when would be the 
fittest moment for their introduction? Duty was 
the leading point of his character ; where this called 
he followed, and where it pointed thither he went 
readily, manfully, fearlessly. So long as the nature 
of the Constitution was an open question, and indi- 
vidual as well as public opinion was invited by the 
ome Authorities, so long he boldly expressed 
his convictions as regarded the meditated changes ; 
and so long he fenced up his opinions and convictions 
by all the rightcous means in his power; but, when 
the final decision of Her Majesty’s Government was 
positively expressed, no functionary would have been 
more ready than he to accept the ratified will of his 
Sovereign, and to have exerted all his energies to 
give ‘it the most strenuou® effect. The consitution 
struggle is now passed ; and at the close‘of it we can 
look at the prominent actors in the seene more ge- 
nerously, more dispassionately 3 qnd all reasonable 
and good men will be betjer prepared now, when the 
first act of the political contest is at end, to iudge the 
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contendirig parties with greater fairness. As soon as 
this shall be done, Mr. Montagu will be reinstated 
by many, who for awhile and on certain points dift 
fered from him, in that high position of esteem, 
veneration, and honor, which before the late struggles 
he universally obtained. 

To set this trying period in the history of the 
Colony fairly to view, it will be necessary to go back 
a little, and run over the leading heads of events 
connected with the measure of instituting a repre- 
sentative form of government at the Cape. 

During the administration of Sir H. Pottinger 
and even previously, applicetions had been addressed 
to the Sovereign for admission into the Legislative 
Council-of a certain number of members elected by 
and representing the community. To these appli- 
cations, the Secretary for the Colonies replied «in 
terms which evinced that he and Her Majesty's 
other advisers would give the question of a Repre- 
sentative form of Government for the Cape Colony 
all the support in their power; inasmuch as their 
line of policy, and “their strongest prepossessions” 
were in favor of that system of coldnial polity.” At 
the same time the tone of his despatches evidenced 
that he fully estimated that the question of the 
exact nature of the Constitution for the Colony was 
one beset with no slight difficulties. An extract 
from a despatch to Sir H. Pottinger, dated Novem- 
ber 1846, will very clearly show what were the views 
entertained by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on the subjéct at that time :— 


“J turn toa totally different subject, on which I hope to 
receive the benefit of your advice and assistance so soon as 
the settlement of the affairs of Kafraria shall have left 
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which have been addressed to Her Majesty for the establish- 
ment of a Representative Form of Government in the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

“Her Majesty's Government entertain the strongest 
prepossessions in favor of that system of colonial polity, and 
will be prompt to avail themselves of any opportunity of 
extending it to the British Settlements in Southern Africa. 
Among the papers printed by order of the House of Commons 
in the last session of Parliament, was a return of all appli- 
cations from the colonists of the Cape of Good, Hope for a 
Representative Government, and of the answers thereto. I 
enclose a copy of that paper. In it you will find a despatch 
from Lord Stanley od the subject, expressing a general con- 
currence in the opinions that the proposed change would be 
desirable, but pointing out Such difficulties as had occurred 
to him on the subject, and proposing various questions to 


~ which he desired an answer. No such answer has‘ever been. 


received at this office; and I should wish you, in your consi- 
deration of the question, and in your report on it, to advert 
attertively to the observations made by Lord Stanley in that 
despatch pointing out how far they may appear to you to 
admit of a satisfactory answer. 
‘ Since the date of Lord Stanley’s despatch, a difficulty 
.which then existed in a comparatively slight degree has, I 
fear, been much enhanced. I refer to the exasperation of 
the hostile feelings towards each other, of the different races 
by which this part of Africa is inhabited, not only by the 
contest now ip progress, but also by the emigration of the 
Boers, and their recent attacks on the Tribes to the north- 
eastward of the Colony. 
© Without anticipating the views which you thay form in 
communication with the colonists best qualified to afford you 
their aid, I, for the present, confine myself to the statement 
that, 6n a question of this nature, some difficulties may be 
wisely encountered, and some apparent risks “ell incurred, 
in reliance on the resources which every ¢ivilized society, 
especially every society of British birth or origin, will always 
discover within themselves, for obviating the dangers incident 
to measures resting on any broad and solid principle of truth 
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“On such a basis, as I am convinced, rests the policy 
of intrusting the remote dependencies of a metropolitan 
state with the largest powers of self-government, in whatever 
relates to their internal or local affairs. 

“TJ should, therefore, not be unwilling, or afraid, to act 
on that policy, even though I could not distinctly perceive 
how some conflicting interests could be adjusted under it, or 
how perfect arrangements could be made for the prévention 
of injustice to some members or classes of the colonial 
society. 

“Of course, however, to whatever extent those incon- 
venicnces can be avoided by previous inquiry and foresight, 
it is our duty to avoid them; and I shat rely upon your aid 
in the discharge of that duty, j in reference to any representa- 
tive government which it may be’found expedient to establish 
in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope.” 


When Sir H. Smith returned from the frontier in 
March 1848, he turned his fullest attention to the 
Colonial Secretary’s despatch to his predecesso Sir 
H. Pottinger. The steps taken by him during his 
absence at the seat of war, and the views he liberally 
entertained at the time, in reference to representative 
institutions being granted to the Colony, may be 
ascertained from the following preamble of his letter 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


“My Lorp,—The subject of a Representative Assembly 
in this Colony, to which my attention was drawn by your 
Lordship’s despatch of the 2nd November, 1846, has en- 
grossed my fullest consideration, as well during my recent 
long journey, the leisure moments of which induced thought 
to revert to subjects of great interest, as more especially, 
since my return. 

“ During “my absence, I directed the Attorney-General, 
Mr, Porter, an able lawyer, and a well-educated and liberal 
and strong-minded man, to record his opinion upon the 
several points which-I had previously discussed with him. 
This ably drawn document I enzlose. It has afforded me, as 
I feel it will your Lordship, much local information; has 
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exposed some grounds of argument upon which I was pre- 
_viously secptical ; fully agrees in all the main points of this 
important subject — one involving the great question; — 
‘Would a Representative Assembly, benefit the Colony?’ and 
practically points out the means of obviating many trifling 
difficulties, which offer themselves to the minds of many. 
Jt has, therefore, confirmed me in my original idea, that the, 
form of government which I shall hereafter propose, is the 
one best calculated to promote the interests of the people of 
the Colony, and of our country. I have ever been a convert 
to the opinion, that so soon as it is practicable, our Colonies 
should be placed upon a footing of equality with the parent 
country, as tending tO‘render them far sooner, and to a much 
greater degree useful to Her Majesty’s dominions generally, 
by adding to their power nd mutually cementing their 
union. There is a current, conducting to liberal measures, 
which is progressing quietly, but irresistibly, and can neither 
be stemmed, nor ultimately averted; and, as the Attorney- 
General remarks, ‘no privileges are so sure to be abused, as 
priviléXes wrung from reluctant hands.’ 

“ All political systems, as they progress, and as the ele- 
ments of improvement are at work with incessant vigor and 
increasing energy, require revision. The Legislative Council 
is regarded in the Colony as a failure; and I therefore pro- 
pose a plan which I think a bolder and at the same time a 
. wiser one; and as all Governments are instituted for the 
benefit of the people, I do not see, taking as our example the 
parent country, whose first House of Commons was as 
crudely composed as this will be, that this measure can be 
regarded as an experiment. It will certainly be one, from 
which, when once adopted, we cannot recede; but we have 
no right to suppose that we have lost every portion of the 
manly virtues by which our ancestors were characterized. 
If, ther8fore, the formation of a Representative Government 
is to be regarded as an experiment, it is one fonded on the 
precedent of the British Constitution; and if we establish 
it, we have no resource but to give it full scope, taking care, 
however, so to frame the charter, tha’ the evils may be 
avoided and the good retaineds The effect, I trust, will be, 


to elevate the habits, tastes, and moral feelings of the people, 
Ch 
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by giving them a voice in their own Legislative Representa- 
tion; and by these means to render gradual improvement 
conducive to the happiness of society.” 


Nearly simultaneously with this despatch to the 
Secretary for the Colonies, Sir H. Smith addressed 
the following Minute, marked confidential, for the 
consideration of the members of the Executive 
Council, and the Judges of the Supreme Court :— 


« By the following extract of a despatch from Earl Grey, 
of the 2nd November, 1846, to my predecessor, of which 
a copy was furnished to me, previGusly to my leaving 
London, in part of my instructions, you will observe that 
his Lordship is desirous to establish a Representative Form 
of Government in this Colony, a desire in which, I candidly 
admit, I am much disposed to agree. There are, without 
doubt, many difficulties. These, however, are, in my mind 
at least, far exceeded by the ultimate advantages which will 
be derived. I therefore send for your perusal a Meriorau- 
dum, which I requested the Attorney-General to draw up as 
a record of his opinion for my consideration, aud I also 
annex the preamble of my despatch to Earl Grey, in order 
that you may be in possession of my present views upon 
the subject, and I shall gladly avail myself of such remarks 
as you may desire to offer. 

‘ Political measures are usually achieved by their course 
happening to coincide with the interests of the most power- 
ful portion of society, as evinced by the resolutions passed 
at a public meeting of the inhabitants of Cape Town and its 
vicinity, held in the Commercial Hall on the 24th of 
August, 1841, for the purpose of petitioning for a Legislative 
Assembly, and which, with the correspondence thereon, and 
the course then, and subsequently, adopted, has drawn Earl 
Grey’s atterftion to that form of Government in this Colony. 
Your local knowledge of men and things will enable you to 
form a practical opinion, as you will have observed how the 
morals and the minds of the people have been subjected to 
a succession of influences; seme accidental, and caused by 
that curse and scourge—a local war; others regular and 
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arising from that progressive improvement in the world 
which a long peace has produced. Hence it becomes our 
duty to observe what sources of improvement have been 
neglected—what evils haye been engendered—and so to 
recommend the adoption of that form of Government which 
is best calculated ‘for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’—reasoning upon the data, and drawing out con- 
clusions “from the premises before us, all that may justly, 
and without bias or prejudice, being drawn from them, and 
nothing which may not.” 


In consequence of this invitation from the 
Governor, the Attorney-General, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Auditor-General, and the three 
Judges, severally furnislfed his Excellency with a 
careful and well-digested Memorandum of their 
respective views on this important subject. That 
drawn up by Mr. Montagu alone claims our atten- 
tion im this present work. This Memorandum, which 
Sir H. Smith designated at the time as “clear and 
comprehensive,” as “carrying conviction with it,” 
and being “conclusive,” will fully unfold what were, 
at that time, Mr. Montagu’s opinions; and also 
exhibit the belief he then entertained, that “no 
more favorable time could be chosen for the esta- 
blishment of epresentative Government.” 


“In obedience to the instructions of his Excellency, the 
administrator of the Government, communicated to me in 
a letter from his private secretary, of the 2]st ultimo, I 
have the honer to submit the following remarks on the 
important subject to which they refer, viz., the proposed 
establishment in this Colony of a Representagive or Con- 
stitutional Form of Government. 

“In the extract of a despatch from Earl Grey, dated the 
2nd of November, 1846, which is annexed to his Excellency’s 
Minute, it is stated that Her Majesty’s Government enter- 
tain the strongest prepossessions in favor of 2 representative 
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system of Colonial polity, and will be prompt to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity of extending it to the British 
settlements of Southern Africa. 

“In the same extract Earl Grey alludes to a despatch 
from Lord Stanley on this subject, in reply to a petition 
for a Representative Assembly addressed to the Queen, by 
the inhabitants of Cape Town in 1841. In that document, 
the then Secretary of State, while expressing his. concur- 
rence in the desirableness of conferring on the colonists the 
benefit of a Representative Government, points to the diffi- 
culties, ‘both physical and moral,’ arising from the peculiar 
circumstances of the Colony, which appeared to his mind, 
at least for the present, as a bar to tlic introduction of free 
institutions, in respect both to Executive Government and 
Legislation. To the request Yor further information then 
made by Lord Stanley, with a view to obviate or modify 
the difficulties that had occurred to him, and which was 
transmitted to the petitioners by Sir George Napier, in the 
form of distinct queries, no answer was ever received. 

“To these inquiries Earl Grey draws his Excelfency’s 
attention, and requests, that, in his Report on the subject of 
a Representative Government for the Colony, he advert 
attentively to the observations contained in Lord Stanley’s 
despatch. 

“Tt appears to me, therefore, that I shall best serve his 
Excellency by abstaining from all theoretic or abstract dis- 
cussion on general principles, of the good or evil likely to 
result from the establishment of a Representative Form of 
Government, in this or any other dependency, and by 
endeavoring, to the best of my ability, to furnish him with 
such information on the points referred to, as will enable 
him to form some estimate of the extent and character of 
the difficulties which had occurred to Lord Stanley, and to 
which Earl Grey so pointedly refers. 

“Jo facilitate reference, I shall observe the order in 
which the objections have been made and commented on in 
the despatch. 

«Tn all extensive British Colonies, observes Lord Stanley, 
which possess Representative Assemblies, a problem of great 
difficulty has arisen, of which a complete solution has not 
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yet been found. It is this—By what means can the remote 
rural districts have preserved for them, and their interests, 
a due share of consideration in the proceedings of the 
Assembly? The capital town, remarks his Lordship, is 
necessarily the seat of the legislature, though the residence 
of a comparatively small proportion of the inhabitants. The 
interests of the metropolitan population are often in conflict 
with those of the more remote colonists, whilst, from the 
facility of attending the sessions of the legislature, the 
inhabitants of the capital constitute an undue proportion of 
the representative body, compared with their relative wealth 
and numbers. : 

“That the controling legislative influence, here appre- 
hended, is not likely to acempe to the constituency of Cape 
Town and its immediate vicinity, may be safely inferred 
from the following facts. ‘The population of Cape Town and 
its environs excecds 30,000 souls, and is, as nearly as may 
be, one-fifth of the permanently resident population of the 
whol Colony. The aggregate value of fixed property within 
the limits amounts to 1,740,592. whilst that of the whole 
Colony, as assessed for road and municipal purposes, is 
5,666,561/. If, therefore, any arbitrary number be assumed 
to express collectively the representative value of the fran- 
chises of the several clectoral districts, into which the Colony 
may be divided, and the number indicating the proportionate 
value of the electoral franchise in any one district be deter- 
mined on the principle that both wealth and numbers are 
to have their ¢ppropriate share in the representation of the 
Colony, whether they belong to rural districts or to towns, 
it may be confidently asserted, that no amount of represen- 
tation which such a process would assign to the constituency 
of Cape Town and its environs, will ever be asked by it or 
conceded to it. : 

“To neutralize the metropolitan influence ip the Ameri- 
can Colonies, it has been customary, Lord Stanley observes, 
to bestow on a small number of people, residing on a large 
area, an equal share in the representation of the country 
with a much larger number of people, residing on a com- 
paratively contracted space. Considering the capability of 
the Colonies in North America of maintaining, ultimately, 
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a dense rural population, subsisting more on agriculture 
than pastoral pursuits, and composed, in consequence, to a 
large extent, of mechanics and. mere laborers of the soil, I 
am not prepared, in theory, to dispute the wisdom of the 
maxim, though I am ignorant of its practical effect. In 
such a community, both wealth and intelligence as well as 
population will steadily progress, and hence the combined 
ratio of population and territorial area, spoken of by Lord 
Stanley, is not likely to disturb, seriously, the balance 
between rural and metropolitan influence. But to apply it 
to. this Colony would, in my opinion, be subversive of every. 
principle of a just and well balanced representation of its 
several interests. It would, in effect, be to claim copsidera- 
tion for uninhabited Karroos — barren wastes —and the 
extensive mountain ranges which characterize vast tracts of 
territory included within the bounds of this Colony. In 
corroboration of this I would draw attention to the following 
return of population, fixed property, land occupied, &c., in 
the district of Clanwilliam, which may now be considered as 
fully occupied, being comparatively an old district. The 
population amounts to 9,916 souls; the extent of land culti- 
vated is 4,600 acres; depastured 4,595,400 — Karroo and 
mountain wastes, unfit for cultivation or pastures, 6,680,000. 
The aggregate value of fixed property is 192,828/., and the 
average annual produce is 21,7412, The proportion of 
population: to every 1,000 acres of the area of the division is 
“85, and of fixed property, 1°67. 

«fo this division, occupied by a sparse and all but 
nomadic population,—generally unacquainted with the first 
rudiments of education, and purely pastoral in their habits 
and pursuits,—there would be assigned a larger share of 
representation than to that of Stellenbosch, which contains 
a population of 17,450 souls,—has fixed property .to the 
amount of 627,641/.,—yields an annnal average produce in 
wine, corn, and fruit of 121,2502., and in which the propor- 
tion of population and fixed property, to every 1,000 acres 
of area is 10-15, and 788/., respectively. These two divi-. 
sions are taken at hazard; the same remarks are equally 
applicable in contrasting all ‘the pastoral with the agricul- 
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evident, that to base the representation of the Colony on 
this principle, adopted, no doubt with great propriety, in 
the Canadas, would be to inflict evils, on any form of Repre- 
sentative Government, far more formidable and baneful 
than any that could possibly arise from the preponderat- 
ing influence which wealth, intelligence, and proximity to 
the seat of legislature, might confer on the Metropolitan 
District. 

“On this head, Lord Stanley further remarks, that as 
Cape Town is barely accessible to the Eastern and Northern 
Districts, unless at an amount of fatigue and expense to 
which few could be expected to subject themselves, merely 
from a-yegard to the‘interest of the public service 3 whilst 
their absence from their homes might not only be a great 
personal sacrifice, but, at the Same time, expose their families 
and properties to the predatory incursions of the bordering 
tribes, it would, as a general rule, be irrational to expect the 
attendance of any members at a House of Assembly, except 
those resident in Cape Town, and its immediate vicinity. 
This Would, ultimately, lead to the selection of members 
heing chiefly limited to that locality, who would be found 
rather consulting the interests of the capital, than expressing 
the opinions, and advocating the claims, of the Country 
Districts. 

“ On the views entertained by his Lordship on this head, 
1 would remark generally that men of integrity, wealth, and 
intelligence, whether resident in the constituency they are 
elected to represent or not, are those best calculated and the 
most likely to maintain a just balance between conflicting 
interests, because they cannot fail to exercise a salutary 
control over the proceedings of such an assembly, whilat 
their opinions at the same time will not fail to have weight 
with the other branch of legislature, which, I presume, is 
contemplated, as also with the Executive Government. In 
a country such as this, having neither nobility fior gentry,— 
whose landed proprietors are, at the same time, its peasantry, 
—it is natural to expect that such men will most abound 
where capital, industry, and enterprise ar® most concentrated, 
—that is, the metropolis. Btt it is by no means the .case 
that they are exclusively to be found there. And that such 
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men will not be unwilling to undertake this important public 
duty, even from the remotest districts, is, I think, more than 
presumable, when it is remembered, that of seven gentlemen 
residing in the country districts, who were lately invited to 
a seat, as un-official members, in the Legislative Council, 
none of thém who declined the invitation did so on any 
of the grounds here referred to by his Lordship. Of the 
gentlemen thus invited, four belong to the Eastern Districts, 
and reside at distances from the metropolis, varying from five 
to six hundred miles. 

“ But it may be decmed necessary to explain more pre- 
cisely, in respect to the difficultics here alluded to, and the 
extent to which they are likcly to afféct the constitution of 
the assembly, and consequently its usefulness. I will, there- 
fore, take leave to remark briéfly on the distance from the 
metropolis of the several Fiscal Divisions (whose boundaries 
I assume would be those of the electoral districts), and the 
facility they possess for postal communications or personal 
conveyance. 

“ Trrespective of the two new divisions of Albett and 
Victoria, formed of: the territory which was annexed by his 
Excellency’s Proclamation of the 28rd December, 1847, the 
Colony consists of eighteen Fiscal Divisions, each of which 
is subdivided into Wards or Ficld-cornetcies, varying in 
number according to its extent. Of these eighteen divisions 
we may safely enumerate ten as the number to which ‘ dis- 
tance from the seat of legislature, the impervious nature of 
the intervening country,’ and other obstacles, referred to 
in Lord Stanley’s despatch, properly apply. And in some 
of them, at least, it must be acknowledged, that these diffi- 
culties are by no means to be disregarded, when viewing in 
all its bearings the important question of a constitutional 
Government in this Colony. They cannot fail to exact no 
small degree « of personal inconvenience and individual sacri- 
fice on any”member proceeding from his own district to 
represent its interests in the House of Assembly. But it is 
to be observed, that of the ten divisions to which these 
remarks refer, four‘ lie along the sea-coast, and are in con- 
stant communication with Cape Town by means of steam, 
and three are at no inconvenient distance from sea-ports, 
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to which members could resort in order to avail themselves 
_ of the same conveyance. In regard to the remaining three, 
it must be acknowledged, that whatever route is taken, and 
whatever improvements may be effected in the internal com- 
munications of the Colony, no member can take his seat in 
the assembly without incurring great personal sacrifice and 
inconvenience. 

“But that such sacrifice and inconvenience will be 
cheerfully submitted to, provided a Representative Govern- 
ment eventually create such interest in the minds of the 
colonists as other institutions have done with which they 
have been ‘long familiar, may be at once inferred from the 
fact that tedious and fatiguing journeys are annually under- 
taken by the Ministers and Lay-Elders of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, to attend® the meetings of their respective 
Presbyteries,—whilst once in five years they assemble at 
Cape ‘Town, from every part of the Colony, to hold a meeting 
of Synod, or General Assembly of the whole Church, from 
which, it is somewhat remarkable, there are seldom, if ever, 
a sixth part of the members absent at any one time. 

“Tn regard to the means of communication between 
representatives and remote constituencies, post-office esta- 
blishments have been formed in every town and village in 
the Colony, and the mail which is now dispatched twice a 
week from Cape Town to the Eastern Frontier, will next 
year, on the completion of the main line of road between 
Cape Town and Graham’s Town, cease to be carried on 
horseback, and will be conveyed in carriages, effecting the 
distance in about sixty hours. On this head, therefore, 
there is no formidable difficulty to be encountered ; the more 
so, should the Assembly adopt the rule now observed in 
the Legislative Council, of publishing every Draft of Ordi- 
nance, or Bill, in the ‘Government Gazette,’ for some given 
time previous to the second reading, which decides on the 
principle. ° 

“‘ With these remarks on the physical difficulties to be 
encountered in forming a Representative Government with 
the seat of legislature in Cape Town,* I proceed to consider 
those of a moral kind, whtch Lord Stanley apprehends so . 
likely to arise. in the exercise of free inckteee le 
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diversity of race, origin, and language so characteristic of 
this Colony. 

“ As it regards the difficulties here referred to, diversity 
of race in this Colony is synonymous with that of color, and 
it is not to be denied, that though this distinction has ceased 
to be the badge of civil disabilities and moral wrongs, yet it 
must be owned that it still forms a bar to social intercourse 
and intimate relations, far more formidable than any arising 
either from diversity of origin, language, or religion. But 
T am not prepared to say, that other evils would arise out of, 
or that these would be aggravated by, the exercise of free 
institutions, provided, as the Attorney-General very properly 
remarks, the elective franchise be based“on such a moderate 
qualification, as will enable the intelligent. and industrious 
man of color to share with his féllow-colonists of European 
descent, in the privilege of voting for the representatives of 
the people. It is true, the colored race form, to a large 
extent, the operative class in this Colony, but I do not 
apprehend that, under the plea of determining the relation 
between master and servant, or of regulating by law’ the 
relations between capital and labor in this Colony, any 
attempt would now be made to indulge in antipathies, or 
gratify prejudices, arising out of this obnoxious distinction. 

“ But on this head the practical result of the exercise of 
Municipal Government will best enable his Excellency to 
form a sound and intelligent opinion. By the Ordinance 
No. 1, of 1840, which creates Cape Town a Municipality, 
and appoints Commissioners and Wardmasters, so be elected 
by the resident householders, for its future government, the 
Board of Commissioners is invested with large powers both 
to direct and control. With the concurrence of the Execu- 
tive Government, by-laws may be passed for every purpose 
of general utility, which shall appear to require such regu- 

- lations within the Municipality. Yet it is well known, that 
though in the"time of slavery there were stringent regu- 
lations, which had exclusive reference to the colored class of | 
inhabitants, no attempt has ever been made, or even the 
faintest wish expressed by this popularly elected board, to. 

. revive the obnoxious regulations ‘of former times, or to pay 
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“T would also bring to notice another fact -illustrative 
of the social position of the colored class, at least in the 
metropolis. Under the Ordinance referred to, the municipal 
franchise is conferred on all resident householders, who are 
either proprietors or occupiers of premises yielding an annual 
rent of ten pounds and upwards. This qualification embraces 
a very considerable number of colored persons, both as occu- 
piers and proprietors. Nor is the privilege disregarded. In 
the election both of Commissioners and Wardmasters, they 
exhibit an interest equal, I should say, to that of their fellow 
electors of European descent, and though none of the wards 
are exclusively occupied by this class of men, there has 
been an instance in’ which’ a Malay, a man of color, was 
elected Wardmaster, an office somewhat analogous to that of 
Town Councillor in English*boroughs ; and though he finally 
declined to serve, yet there was no expression of surprise or 
displeasure manifested on the occasion. In fact, so little 
notice did it excite, that it was by mere accident I gained 
the information. 

?In regard to diversity of origin, referred to in Lord 
Stanley’s despatch, it alludes, I presume, to the inhabitants 
of European birth or origin. These, though in fact belong- 
ing to various nations, are generally known by the distinctive 
titles of English and Dutch, under either of which will be 
found, however, a very considerable number of Germans, 
who, of all others, resemble the English most in persevering 
industry, intelligence, and enterprize. That, in point of 
numbers, the,English form a minority under this distinction, 
is most true; and it is equally true, with the exception of 
Albany (the greater part of which is exclusively occupied by 
English settlers), that the English reside chiefly in the towns, 
villages, and sea-ports. It is conceded, on all hands, that in 
the management of public affairs, as well as in their indi- 
vidual pursuits, they exhibit as a body, a more independent 
bearing, are more intelligent, expert, and persevering. But, 
as a body, they are by no means the more wealthy of the 
two. Among the Dutch are to be found the largest capi- 
talists in the Colony, and the most* extensive owners of 
landed property and stock. * 

«© But the obiect of referrine to thic classificatian vf the 
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European colonists, on the part of his Lordship, is to obtain 
a reply to the following inquiry :—Will the English minority, 
which he assumes to be the more wealthy, intelligent, and 
enterprizing, be content to find themsclves overborne by a 
Dutch majority, inferior in all respects except in numerical 
strength,—or, should the minority, by any cause, come to have 
a preponderating influence in the Assembly, will there not be 
serious risk of extensive popular discontent? Here, again, I 
am of opinion, that, with the exception of the law of inherit- 
ance and succession in this Colony, to which the Dutch are 
exceedingly attached, and the English equally averse, there 
is not a single subject, within the legitimate province of 
legislative interference, on which natiorfal prejudices, or the 
conflicting interests of race, are likely to be engendered. In 
Lower Canada, where this distifiction has led to the most 
calamitous results, there are elements of discord and. national 
antipathy of a far more extensive and deep-rooted character 
than any that are to be found in operation here. Among 
these may be enumerated the system of Seigniorage, as it 
existed in France in the seventeenth century, the occupation 
of land on feudal tenure, and the dissociating effect of culti- 
vating apart two distinct languages in their schools, where 
the presence of the one is an insuperable bar to the intro- 
duction of the other. 

“ Tn this Colony the system of land tenure is as congenial 
to the habits and feelings of the Englishman as to the 
African-born colonist of Dutch extraction. All lands are 
held directly from the Crown, either in freehol4 or perpetual 
quitrent ; they can be sold, transferred, and registered with 
the greatest facility and promptitude, while mortgages, liens, 
and other obligatory instruments, either on fixed or personal 
property, are duly registered, and the registry accessible to 
any one for the trifling fee of one shilling. And as to com- 
munity of language, which, of all instruments and means, is 
the most powerful in amalgamating races of men and in- 
ducing a community of thought, habit, and sentiment, there 
exists no prejudice against the English—the universal language 
of the empire—but che contrary ;—whilst doth languages, 
when it is necessary, are taught! simultaneously, both in pri- 
wate schools and in thase snnnorted at the nnhiie evnaneo 
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“Tt does not appear to me necessary to add to the 
remarks I have now made on the ‘physical and moral. diffi- 
culties,’ in regard to the institution of a Representative 
Government in this Colony, which are so judiciously and 
ably discussed in the despatch of the noble Lord to which 
his Excellency’s attention has been called. I, therefore, 
take leave, previous to offering any suggestion as to the 
principles on which such a system of Government should be 
introduced, to express my opinion in regard to the necessity 
or propricty of such a measure, and the grounds upon which 
that opinion is formed. 

“T have long held the opinion, that there are two forms, 
and only two, in whch good Government can be exercised 
in our Colonial Communities, whether heterogeneous in their 
constituent elements, or ex®&ting under the closest ties and 
strongest sympathies that sameness in origin and similarity 
of birth, language, and customs can produce. The one is, 
that of Absolute Government, conducted by a Governor and 
Council composed of responsible public functionaries ;—the 
othef is, that of a Representative Government, as closely 
assimilated to the free institutions of the parent state as the 
relations and the condition of a dependency, in regard to 
that state, is capable of sustaining. As there is no safe 
halting between two opinions, so, to my mind, there is none, 
either permanent or satisfactory, between these two forms of 
the Government of a dependency,—no juste milieu, that does 
not, on the one hand, create disappointment and dissatis- 
faction in thg mind of the public, or, on the other hand, 
grant to an unchecked and irresponsible popular power an 
ascendancy dangerous to the-interests of society,—a power 
to which the executive becomes a mere passive instrument for 
the carrying out of its decisions, which are more frequently 
the result of transient feelings than of calm and dispassionate 
delibération. 

“Tt has been the practice in later times #® adopt, as it 
were, intermediate systems in passing from the Absolute to 
the Representative Form. The first step in this transition 
process is the appointment of a Legislative Council composed, 
in part, of unofficiql membera nominated by the Crown. The 
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which consists, to a certain extent, of the representatives of 
the people mixed ap with others holding their seats either 
during life or the tenure of some official situation,—all seated 
at the same council table, but, obviously, under very different 
auspices and directly conflicting influences. 

“With regard to the first of these modified forms, it has, 
undoubtedly, proved a failure, in this Colony as well as others, 
in so far as public opinion and confidence are concerned, and 
the loss of moral influence on the part of the Government 
which it has necessarily occasioned. In respect to the other, ° 
it has seldom failed, unless seasonably abandoned, to produce 
the evils to which I have referred. In New South Wales it 
has, according to Earl Grey, proved as darren of good fruit 
as in former times it was productive of anarchy, discord, and 
civil dissension, when the celebrated Locke framed for the 
Carolinas a constitution and body of laws based on this ano- 
malous principle. : 

“ Regarding, therefore, as I do, the Legislative Council 
constituted on either of these principles as an undesirable 
and unsatisfactory form of Colonial polity, it may be expécted 
of me to state which of the two, the Absolute form to which 
IT have referred, or the Representative, is, to my mind, the 
best suited to the present state of the Colony. For this, 
however, there is no occasionThe choice between these 
two no longer exists. One step has already been made 
towards free institutions, in creating corporate bodies for 
local government, and in granting a Legislative Council to 
which men have been invited, from among the people, to take 
a share in the legislature of the Colony, unincumbered by 
official responsibility and restraint. To recede from this 
position and fall back upon a Governor and Council, can 
never be done with safety or wisdom, unless compelled by a 
course of events which I never contemplate. And to remain 
stationary, heedless of public opinion, so widely expressed in 

- both provinces:of this Colony, would be equally impolitic and 
unwise. My opinion, therefore, is, that whatever are the 
drawbacks to the beneficial working of a Constitutional Go- 
vernment, from the moral and physical difficulties alluded to 
by Lord Stanley, or from others:-which refer more especially 
to a large portion of the rural population, a Representative 
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Government should be conceded, and in a spirit showing that 
it has not been conferred by a reluctant hand. 

“T now proceed to offer such suggestions as occur to me, 
in regard to the scheme so ably drawn up by Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General, by command of his Excellency—And first 
as to the question, whether there is to be within this Colony 
one Representative Assembly, or whether it is to be divided 
into two provinces, each having its own provincial assembly, 
controlled, in regard to certain matters, by a general ‘assem- 
bly, as detailed in the act of 1846, granting a Constitutional 
Government to New Zealand? On this point I entirely 
concur with the opinion expreased by the Attorney-General, 
namely that there sNould be but one Representative Assem- 
bly and one Executive Government. It is unnecessary for 
me to state here the ground’ upon which I rest this opinion, 
as they have already been submitted to the head of the 
Government, in the Minute of the Executive Council, drawn 
up by desire of the Right Honorable Sir Henry Pottinger, 
and dated 5th June, 1847, 

‘That the Legislature should consist of two Chambers, 
one composed wholly of the representatives of the people, T 
also concur in the opinion expressed in Mr. Porter’s Memo- 
randum. In regard to the other house, usually designated 
the Legislative Council, it must, according to the opinion I 
hold, be either entirely elective, or consist of members nomi- 
nated exclusively by the Crown. The first of these forms, I 
am of opinion, is incompatible with the condition of a de- 
pendency, ang the constitutional influence of the Crown. In 
the government of many of the states of the American Union, 
the elective principle has failed, in their senate, to check the 
evils of democratic preponderance, and hence the executive 
has become the mere tool, or passive agent, of the popular 
assembly, an evil which the founders of the Union were 
carefifl to avoid in framing their system of Federal Govern- 
ment. The members therefore of the Legifative Council 
should, in my opinion, be nominated by the Crown and retain 
their seats for life. 

“Next in point of importance to theform and constitution 
of the legislature, js the qualification for exercising the elec- 
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tive franchise. ‘A high proprietary qualification,’ observes 

Lord Stanley, ‘is a virtual exclusion, not merely of the poor, 

as such, but almost of the whole body of African birth or 

descent (that is ‘people of color,’) because they happen to 

constitute the poorer classes; a low proprietary embracing a 

. considerable number of that class would, on the other hand, 
be tlie gift, to persons of African race and descent, of ‘an 
authority which those who derive their birth or descent from 
Europe would regard with the utmost apprehension.’ 

“On this head I do not apprehend any serious difficulty, 
or any necessity for departing from the principles enunciated, 
in a former part of this Memorandum, as those on which a 
Representative Form of Government coffld best be applied to 
this Colony. ,I have already referred to the fact, that, in the 
municipality of Cape Town,—fvhere, by their industry, 
sobriety and economy, the colored classes have acquired 
considerable property, which might be equally acquired in 
other districts by the same means,—not only has thé municipal 
franchise, based on a qualification as high as that in the 
boroughs of England, been exercised by men of color, but 
also representatives have been elected from that class to share 
in administering the affairs of the municipality. I would, 
therefore, propose, without any reference to diversity of origin 
or race :—1st.—That the qualification to vote for the return 
of a member to the House of Assembly, for any electoral 
district exercising municipal government, shall be such as is 
prescribed in respect to municipal franchise in the Ordinances 
under which municipal boards have been cyeated in the 
several towns and villages. 2nd.—And that the qualification 
to vote for the return of a member for any electoral’ district 

- not so constituted, be conferred on all who, under the Road 
Ordinance of 1848, have their fixed property assessed for the 
construction and maintenance of the main and branch roads 
in their respective divisions. " . 

“By Ordiftance No. 1 of 1840, which constitutes the 
resident householders of Cape Town a corporate body, the 
municipal franchise is conferred on every occupier of a house, 
warehouse, counting-lfouse, shop, or office, either as proprietor 
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pounds sterling. By Ordinance No. 9, 1836, which provides 
for the establishment of municipal boards in all other towns 
and villages of the Colony, the municipal franchise is exercised 
by any resident householder paying taxes, annually, amount- 
ing to the sum of six shillings sterling and upwards. I would 
here remark, however, that, with the exception of rates for 
“municipal purposes, which are local, and the road rate, which 
is levied indiscriminately on all fixed property throughout 
the Colony, there are now no direct taxes of any description, 
cither on persons or property in this settlement. It may, 
therefore, become necessary to assimilate the qualification 
for the other corporate towns of the Colony to that of Cape 
Town. By the Road‘Ordinance of 1843, all owners or occu- 
piers of fixed property of the amount of fifty pounds value 
and upwards are chargeablé with a rate, not exceeding one 
penny in the pound, for the construction and maintenance of 
roads within their respective divisions. 

“Assuming the proprietary qualification to be that I have 
now proposed, it becomes of interest to know to what extent 
it wilfembrace or exclude that class of people, whose advance- 
ment in wealth and intelligence so deeply affects the interests 

-of this community ;—I mean the people of color. It is not 
in my power, at this moment, to supply his Excellency with 
any precise information on this head generally, but I can 
state with certainty, that in Cape Town the number of quali- 
fied voters, being persons of color, would be considerable, 
and that in the Kat River Settlement, now called Stocken- 
strom, the number would be close on 400, say 390. 

“The question that next occurs to the mind is, under 
what qualification can a seat be held in the assembly when a 
member is returned. In this country the qualification ought 
not to be too high; but, at the same time, I am of opinion, 
that it ought to be either a proprietary qualification, or one 
based on a certain amount of annual income, during the time 
the seat is held. This latter qualification I propose in pre- 
ference to the professional one recommended in the Memo- 
randum of the Attorney-General. It appears to me, that a 
professional qualification, which necessarily implies fitness 
from superior education, woul be an obnoxious distinction. 
Many men of equal intelligence, and,perhaps superior general 
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education, who have preferred other pursuits in life to that 
either of the lawyer or the medical man, would thereby, I 
think, be unfairly excluded. And if it be argued, that such 
men are likely to possess a proprietary qualification, my reply 
is, so also is the successful lawyer or the medical practitioner. 
The proprietary qualification I would fix at 500/., as in the 
Canadas, and the annual income at not less than 2007. It is, 
however, with me, doubtful, whether any but the proprictary 
qualification should be adopted. 

“ Having submitted my opinion on the subject of qualifi- 
cation, both as it regards electors and elected, I proceed to 
another qualification, one of greater importance, and of still 
more difficult consideration. It is thi@:--What amount of 
wealth and nymbers shall entitle any portion of the community 
to send a representative to the Huse of Assembly, or, in other 
_ words, on what definite principle shall the Colony be divided 
into electoral districts, both as regards the corporate commu- 
nities in towns and the residents of the agriculturalend pastoral 
districts? I confess, I have had difficulty in forming anything 
like a confident opinion on this most important subjeé. It 
appears to me, however, that the framers of the Constitution 
ought to have strong reasons for departing from the broad 
and well defined principles I have already alluded to, on the 
plea that an undue preponderance would otherwise be given 
to some class of interests, or particular race of men; and I 
am strongly of opinion, that no reason which they can adduce 
for such a departure will prove satisfactory. 

“The plan, therefore, which I am about, to suggest is 
strictly based on the following principles: 1st.—That corpo- 
rate communities should have their own representatives, 
distinct and separate from those of the agricultural and pas- 
toral districts of the Colony. 2nd.—That the same rule, 
with regard to wealth and population, should be applied to 
both,—that is, the share to he assigned in the represehtation 
of the countty to any one district, whether municipal or 
rural, shall depend upon its comparative amount of popula- 
tion, and of wealth indicated by the value of its fixed property. 
This principle I corfider of such importance in preventing 
future discontent and the creation of parjy on mere. factious 
grounds, that I would propose a power to be given to the 
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Assembly to revise the representation of the several districts, 
at stated periods, say, cvery ten or twenty years. 

“ Acting on these principles, I would fix the minimum of 
property and population, entitled to be represented, at that 
which the smallest of the fiscal divisions now contains, and 
to no district would I assign more than one member, so that, 
should the district contain an amount of population and pro- 
perty, which, on some gradually increasing scale previously 
«letermincd on, would entitle it to more than one member, it 
should be divided into a corresponding number of electoral 
districts, each consisting of a complete set of unbroken wards 
or field-corneteies. In regard to the corporate communities, 
the same rule should Ue observed, and in order to secure the 
smaller towns a voice in the assembly, and at the same time 
to avoid an infringement of the rule, I propose that such a 
number of towns should constitute an electoral district. as 
may be requisite, in point of population and property, to 
secure its strict observance. As it regards the large towns 
that would be entitled to more than one member, they ought 
to be formed into electoral districts on the same principle as 
the large fiscal divisions. Under such a system of repre- 
sentation, based on an intelligible and, at the same time, 
equitable principle, I do not apprehend that any undue 
preponderance will be given to any class of interests or of 
amen. 

“And now as to the composition of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Against this body there will, naturally, prevail much 
popular jealougy, and no little prejudice. This, I am of 
opinion, can only be countervailed by nominating men whose 
wealth, and intelligence, and social standing, give weight to 
their opinions and proceedings among the more intelligent 
and influential ranks of the people. I should, therefore, 
propose that, irrespective of other qualifications essential to 
the maintenance of the constitutional influence which belongs 
to such a body, no member should be nominate who is not 
possessed of unincumbered fixed property to the amount of 
2,0002., or who is not in receipt of a fixed income of 5002. per 
annum and upwards. Here, again, I would exclude profes- 
sional qualification ;ebut to ex@lude that of fixed income of 
some determinate amount, would be.to deprive the Crown of 
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the privilege of sending to this chamber such of its confi- 
. dential advisers as are absolutely requisite for the right and 
efficient administration of the Government. 

«There remains still a question to be considered, of no 
small importance, viz.:—In what manner shall the measures 
originating with the Executive, or the dutics necessarily 
devolving upon it, be conducted in the House of Assembly? 
To send men who have no seat in the house to speak and 
conduct business in it, in their official capacity, is wholly 
opposed to the spirit of Constitutional Government in the 
mother country ;—to grant them, ex officio, a seat in the 
house is equally at variance with its free institutions, and the 
popular character of such an Assembly£ I therefore, propose 
that here, as in England, those members of the Executive 
necessary for conducting its business in the Lower House, 
and for explaining, when fit and required, any of its mea- 
sures, obtain their seats by the suffrages of some one of the 
constituencies. To limit to the Upper House the seats to be 
occupied by Government functionaries, on the plea that. it 
would be derogatory to the confidential advisers the 
Governor to be found elsewhere, or that their scrvices would 
be more available there than among the representatives of 
the people, is, in my opinion, a departure from the usages of 
Constitutional Government in the mother country, to which 
there is no counterpart but this, viz., that they be called to 
office by the voice of the people, and hold it only during 
their good pleasure. 

« On this head I would further suggest, thaé the Executive 
Council should not consist exclusively of men holding public 
office: I would propose to invite such members of both 
houses, as the Governor might consider qualified to advise 
him, in originating legislative measures, to become members 
of the Executive Council, with this understanding, that none 
but official members would attend the meetings unless spe- 
cially summoned for that purpose. All matters of a purely 
administrative kind would, as a matter of course, be reserved 
exclusively for the consideration of the official members of 
the Executive. By this means, officers of the Government 
would receive valuable support*in condusting its business in 
4 oul Llane whilet those unseemly. collisions between the 
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House of Assembly and the Executive would, in a great 
.measure, be prevented, which are not of unfrequent occur- 
rence in the history of Constitutional Government in our 
Colonies. 

“Having, to the best of my ability, submitted my views 
on the more important matters connected with a full con- 
sideration of this momentous question, I proceed to offer a 
few cursory remarks on some points mooted both in his 
lxcellency’s Minute and Preamble of Despatch, and in the 
Memorandum drawn up by the Attorney-General. With 
regard to the process of electing members, it appears to me 
that the method adopted in the mother country is not suited 
to the country distric® in this Colony, though in the towns 
it is perfectly applicable. I would therefore propose, with 
regard to the electoral districts in the country, all of which 
are divided into wards and field-cornetcies, that the returning 
officer proceed to some central residence in each ward, pre- 
pared with returning rolls for the several candidates for elec- 
tion, and there receive from each qualified inhabitant of the 
ward ‘personally, his vote in presence of the agents or repre — 
sentatives of the several candidates and of such others as 
choose to attend, recording the vote by writing the name of 
the voter on the roll of the candidate—for whom it has been 
given; after which he shall declare the candidate having the 
greatest number of votes to be the member returned, pro- 
vided the aggregate of the votes on the several rolls shall 
exceed a certain minimum, say one-fifteenth or one-twentieth, 
of the numba of qualified voters in the electoral district, 
short of which the election shall be void. On the return 
being made, the rolls, with the affidavit of the returning 
officer affixed, shall be deposited in some fit office, and be 
declared evidence in all cases of dispute. — 

“ Both his Excellency and the Attorney-General are of 
opinion, that an allowance for personal expenses should be 
made to members of both houses. In this opinion I fully 
concur. I do not, however, agree in the proposal, that it 
should be withheld from members residing within twenty-five 
iniles’ distance from the seat of legislature. I think a better 
rule is to grant thesallowanceo all members who are obliged, 
during the session, to take lodgingsand be absent from they 
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homes on account of the distance. The payment of expenses 
should be made to those members only who are entitled to 
and demand it. : 

“Tn the Memorandum of the Attorney-General, it is pro- 
posed to limit the duration of the Assembly to five years. 
Here we have to make choice between two evils. On the one 
hand frequent returns to the House of Assembly expose its 
efficiency, in some degree, from the numerous changes it is 
likely to undergo in its members; but, on the other, it is 
obvious, that fit and efficient men may be deterred, in this 

Yolony especially, from offering themselves as candidates, 

, should their return subject them for a long period to the 
sacrifice of their personal interests dnd convenience, which 
must more or less attach to the efficient discharge of their 
duties. In the North American Colonies, the duration of 
the House of Assembly is limited to four years, which, I 
think, for this Colony is sufficiently long, if considered to be 
so in America. 

“ As may be inferred from the remarks I have already 
made, I entirely concur with the Attorney-General, that no 
member should be returned for any Municipality by the 
votes of its Municipal Commissioners and Wardmasters. In 
this Colony the duties of the Municipal Boards have not the 
most distant connection either with judicial or political inter- 
ests. ‘The whole of the Wardmasters are elected annually, 
and the Commissioners every two years; they are chosen 
solely from their fituess for managing the fiscal and police 
arrangements of the townships. To add to thés the exclusive 
privilege of voting for members of the House of Assembly, 
would be to inflict a serious injury on institutions, which, in 
many instances, are yet far from having reached their 
maturity. 

«T also hold the same opinion with the Attorney-General 
as to the institution of boards for the management of the 
local affairs Of the country districts in this Colony, and the 
conferring on such boards the same privilege of voting for 
the country members. Whatever be the disadvantages and 
difficulties of collecting the votes of the rural population, 1 
am strongly of opinion, that fo other method of voting will 


give the same satisfactian, or be a greater check to bribery 
¢ 
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or any other improper interference with the right discharge 
of the elective franchise. 

“As to the nature and degree of responsibility which 
attaches to the Executive Government of a dependency in 
its relations to the representatives of the people, it is unneces- 
sary for’ me to make any remarks. The able despatch of 
Lord John Russell to the late Lord Sydenham, then Governor 
General of the Canadas, has fully and finally disposed of 
that question. It is clear, therefore, that every public 
functiouary receives his appointment directly from the 
Crown, and holds office only during its pleasure, irrespective 
of any expression on the part of the House of Assembly as 
to its’ confidence ix? the officer or otherwise. Still the’ 
Assembly, constitutionally, will become the great inquest of 
.the Colony, and, as such, ho measure affecting the public 
interests can be placed beyond the reach of its inquiry. “It 
will, therefore, be entitled to call every officer to account for 
the discharge of his public duties, and to address the Crown 
for his removal, should it decide that there are just grounds 
for Such a course. Here, I think, its duty stops; and no 
adviser of the Crown can safely disregard such a petition 
from the representatives of the people, when good cause has 
been shown. 

“T have already remarked on the subject of language, 
and referred to the encouraging fact of the absence of all 
prejudice, on the part of the Dutch portion of the com- 
munity, to the general diffusion of the English language ;— 
in proof of which I would here simply refer to the proceed- 
ings of the Cape Town Municipality, in which the Dutch 
population greatly preponderates. When this body was 
constituted in 1841, they resolved that their minutes and 
other records should be kept in both languages. This, 
however, experience proved to be cumbrous and incon- 
venient, and they at once resolved to record their proceed- 
ings in English only, though, as I am inform@d, seventy-five 
per cent. of the constituency are either of Dut¢h origin, 
or in daily use of the Datch language. Favorable, how- 
ever, as circumstances undoubtedly are*to the entire adoption 
of the English language, a¢ well in the debates as in the 
records of the legislature, and cgnvinced as I am that, in 
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practice, this will be the case, still I hesitate to advise His 
Excellency to propose any clause to that effect, in the Charter 
or Act providing a Constitutional Form of Government for 
the Colony, further than is necessary to secure the records 
of the two houses, of whatever kind, being framed and kept 
in the English language. To this there will be no objection 
whatever on the part ofthe Dutch, as is evident from the 
proceedings of the Municipality of Cape Town ;—beyond 
this there may be danger of exciting discontent and awaken- 
ing national distinctions, and, it may be, antipathies, as is 
equally evident from the known delight and satisfaction 
manifested by the Dutch Colonists, when it was officially 
intimated, in reply to their petition té the King, that His 
late Majesty, William the Fourth, in granting a Charter of 
Justice to this Colony, never infended that any one of his 
Dutch subjects should be disqualified from acting as a juror 


“in consequence of his ignorance of the English language. 


“On the subject of a Civil List it seems unnecessary to 
oceupy his Excellency’s time with any Jengthened remarks. 
In the Act uniting the two Canadas, the Civil List is pro- 
vided for under two distinct heads. For the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, and for the Judicial Establishments of 
the two provinces, a permanent charge is made on their con- 
solidated revenue; for the chief departments of the civil service, 
and for pensions to retired officers, a charge is made on the 
same fund, but for a limited period only, viz.,— until the 
expiration of the fifth year after the demise of Her Majesty 
the Queen. That a similar provision should, be made in 
this Colony for its Civil and Judicial Establishments is 
obvious, but I can form no opinion on the necessity of the 
distinction, as to permanency of charge, for which.this Act 
provides. 

“Connected with permanent or fixed charges on the 
revenue of this Colony, is the endowment of Churches and 
Schools. Hitf&ierto provision has been made for both by 
annual votes of the Legislative Council. That this practice 
should continue in respect to the ecclesiastical establishments 
appears to me very questionable, and on this ground, viz. : 
that no other subject i is more likely t to originate party move- 
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national descent. Whether, therefore, it be deemed desirable 
or not, to leave education to be provided for by the annual 
vote of the Assembly, I am strongly disposed to think, that 
the support hitherto afforded to the Dutch and English 
Churches should be put on some permanent footing. 

“In concluding this Memorandum, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my doubts as to the likelihood of cliciting good 
government, for some time, at least, from the exercise of 
representative institutions. To a greatly preponderating 
majority of the Colonial population such institutions are 
entirely unknown, and, probably, will be regarded as an 
innovation. Like the jury system they will, if efficiently 
worked, impose on ntany, from the character of the country 
and scattered state of its rural population, duties which 
cannot fail to he attended with considerable personal sacrifice 
and inconyenience, and from which, until better able to 
estimate their value and advantages, they may seek to be 
relieved as in the case of jury service. Moreover 1 cannot 
conceal from myself the fact, that few communities, from 
the fsolated conditions, and the habits and employments of 
a large amount of its members, are less qualified to act 
beneficially upon the Government and Legislature, by the 
influence of an enlightened public opinion. In rural dis- 
tricts, where wecks and sometimes months transpire before a 
single newspaper is scen, where social intercourse is confined 
to the visits of the immediate’ neighborhood, where the same 
routine of employment has existed without change or im- 
provement, gencration after generation, viz.: the rearing of 
herds of black cattle or flocks of sheep, and where the occa- 
sional visit of their pastor is the only means of leading the mind 
beyond the commonplace thoughts of a pastoral life,—nothing 
but apathy can prevail in regard to interests not purely per- 
sonal, until education has reached their scattered abodes, and 
raised them from this state of listless ignorance, and mental 
lethargy—hitherto inseparable from their edhdition, and in 
some measure prepared them to share in the management of 
the affairs of their country. I do not, however, think that 
this should be made a bar to the introdifetion of Constitutional 
Government, nor @ reason for halting in our present position. 
On the contrary, the sooner free institutions. are established, 
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both municipal and legislative, the sooner will the rural 
population, by the mere exercise of their privileges, be 
trained to a willing and intelligent discharge of the duties 
which are thereby imposed upon them. The Dutch popula- 
tion have cheerfully incurred the expense and inconvenience 
of sharing in the management of the affairs of their Church, 
and, I doubt not, that time will create a similar interest in 
the Constitutional Government of their country. The English 
regard it as their birthright.” 

This with the other Memoranda drawn up by the 
several officials, having been forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonics, a draft in gencral 
terms was prepared by the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, as the basis or Gutline of a scheme for a 
_ Constitution, and was sent out to the Colony that 
the details might be filled up by the Local Legislature, 
and, as far as could be ascertained, in such wise as 
should meet the general approval of the colonists at 
large. Letters Patent were also forwarded, bearing 
date the 23rd day of May, 1850, establishing certain 
points in the Constitution, and leaving other points 
open for discussion, 

Since the breaking up of the Council in September, 
1849, the Legislative Body had remained incomplete, 
and continued so until September of the following 
year, when the four vacancies were filléd up by a 
popular election. 

For a few sittings the newly formed Council passed 
its resolutions almost unanimously; but on proceeding 
to the details of the future Constitution, and espegially 
to the question of the qualification of members for the 
Upper House or Legislative Council, there was an 
irreconcilable division of opinion, and the four elected 
members resigned their seats. Thus the Council was 
again incomplete for any legislative .enactment, but 
the Governor appointed the seven remaining members 
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to sit as a Commission, to discuss and fill up, and 
report to him such a scheme for the Constitution, as 
might first be brought under the notice of the colo- 
nists, and then be forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
for .his decision and the Royal sanction. At the 
same time the four retiring members drew up their 
views of a Constitution, in a draft afterwards known 
hy the appellation of the “Sixteen Articles,” which 
they submitted to a meeting held in the Town Hall, 
and which that meeting approved and subsequently 
forwarded by two delegates to the Parliament in 
England. 

From the .reports ef these twé bodies, viz., the 
Commission appointed by the Governor, and the 
Committee of the four retiring members and their 
adherents (which reports will be found in the Ap- 
pendix), it will be seen that both parties to a consi- 
derable degree confined themselves to the Draft 
Constitution of the Committee of the “Board of 
Trade and Plantations,” and to the “Letters Patent ;” 
and hence both, on several points, coincided in their 
opinion. The great point of difference, as above 
stated, was in the qualification of members for the 
Upper House. On this head the Commission re- 
ported it as their opinion :—“ That no person should 
be competent to be elected a member of the Legis- 
lative Council, who should not be owner of fixed 
property, within the Colony, to the value of 2,000I. 
aboye all registered incumbrances thereon ; or the 
owner of fixed property to the value of 2, 0001, who- 
should be worth 4,000/. above all debts.” Whereas 
the four retiring members published it “as their 
opinion, that “every male inhabjtant of the age of 
thirty years, who shall have resided in the Colony _ 
during three years preceding the registration and 
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time of voting, and who shall be the proprietor of 
landed property, situate within the Colony, of the 
value of not less than 1,000/., shall be eligible for 
election to a seat in the Legislative Council.” 

After the Report of the Commission appointed 
‘by the.Governor had been forwarded to the Secretary 
of State, and whilst the delegates were pursuing the 
intentions of their mission as a deputation in England, 
“ Additional Instructions” were sent out from the 
Home Government, authorizing the Governor to fill 
up the Legislative Council ; and, if this could not be 
done, directing the incomplete Council to proceed to 
business, and pr€pare the way for the introduction of 
the New Constitution. In consequence of these In- 
structions, Sir H. Smith, then prosecuting the war 
in Kafir Land, wrote from King William’s Town to 
the following effect :— 


5 


“As I conceive that it is on many accounts undesirable 
to postpone any longer the meeting of the Legislative Council 
for the transaction of business, I have to request the Exccutive 
Couficil will, in my absence on the frontier, take the neces- 
sary steps for completing the number of unofficial members 
to the full establishment authorized by the Royal Instruc- 
tions. 

“There are now five unofficial vacancies ; four of these I 
wish to have filled up by gentlemen residing in the Western 
Districts, and the fifth from the Eastern. I have therefore to 
request the members of the Executive Council to select the 
names of twelve gentlemen of the Western Districts, and to 
offer four of the seats to four of them; and should any of 

- these four decline, to the other eight in succession, if neces- 
sary, until‘the ust is exhausted. If all or any of these four 
seats canLot by this means be filled up from the Western 
Districts, members must in like manner be sought from the 
Eastern Districts to e6mplete the number required. Should 

. the four members be obtained from the Wes‘ern Districts, the 
Council is to be summoned to assemble in Cape Town on or 
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about the 10th of October next, and I will appoint the fifth 
_ member from the Eastern Districts; but should it be otherwise, 
the Council must be summoned to assemble in Graham’s Town 
at the earliest day possible, and which the Executive Council 
will fix after all the vacant scats have been filled up from the 
Eastern Districts. Cause it to be explained to the gentlemen 
to whom seats are offered, that the business to be brought 
before the Council upon its re-assembling will consist of the 
annual estimates, and any other matters of an administrative 
nature which cannot be postponed without prejudice to the 
public service ; but that the important Ordinances directed by 
Her Majesty to be matured and passed for introducing Repre- 
sentative Institutionsinto the Colony, will not be entered upon 
until after the termination of hostilitics with the Kafir tribes,” 


J 

On this order from the Governor, several gentle- 
men were invited to take seats in the Legislative 
Council, but, from the former proceedings in the 
breaking up of that body during the Anti-Convict 
agitation, many were reluctant to accept the appoint- 
ment. Ultimately, however, four gentlemen, desir- 
ous that the business of the Colony should not be 
interrupted, accepted seats, and proceeded with the 
public administration. 

It had been stated in the House of Commons 
that the Constitution would be sent out with “as little 
delay as pessible:” but at this time the Governor 
was in the midst of war and rebellion on the frontier ; 
and the feeling and desire very strongly prevailed 
that the introduction of the Constitution should be 
deferred until peace and tranquillity were restored, 
One of the strongest advocates for this measure was 
Mr. Montagu, who believed he was quite justified in 
seeking this, as it would not contravene the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s advisers, and yet would afford fur- 
ther opportunity for deliberation, which could only 
tend to the future welfare of the Colony. inasmuch 
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as it would receive what must be henceforth its 
fixed Constitution after the very fullest and most 
mature consultation. He considered that his course 
_was clear in looking for the conclusion of the war, 
before the Constitution Question was quite settled, 
and the new system of Government brought into 
operation, because the despatcheg from the Home 
Authorities clearly anticipated a speedy return of 
peace. And although a despatch from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, dated 30th June, expressed 
the “desire of Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
intended change in the Constitution should come into 
effect at the earliest possible period;” it expressed, 
_at the same time, a hope that tranquillity would be 
restored during the necessary delay of procuring Her 
Majesty’s confirmation to the Ordinances to be passed. 
Moreover, the Governor's Ictter plainly stated,_ as 
will be seen above, “that the important Ordinances, 
directed by Her Majesty to be matured and passed, 
for introducing Representative Institutions into the 
Colouy, will not be entered upon until after the de- 
termination of hostilities with the Kafir tribes ” 
How the question of postponement was received 
by the members of the Legislative Council, and what 
transpired at their meetings, may be gatkered from 
a published official letter of the Clerk of the Councils 
to the Secretary of Government: :-— 


“The Legislative Council having met this same day (28th 
January) the order of the day was adjourned to the’ 6th 
‘February, and subsequently, to the 11th of the same month. 

“On the 11th February, as will he seen by the Minute of 
the Legislative Council, the second reading of the first Draft 
Constitutional Ordinance was moved by the Secretary to 
Government, and seconded by the Treasurer-General; Mr. 

* Godlonton thereupon moved, as an amendment, seconded by 
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Mr. Arkcole, ‘That the further consideration of the Consti- 
tutional Ordinance be deferred till the close of the war.’ 

“Subsequently, the Secretary to Government moved, 
seconded by Mr. Moodie, ‘ That the discussion of the question 
be adjourned till reference can be made on the subject to his 
Excellency the Governor, at King William’s Town;’ which 
motion was carried by a majority of six. 

“For—Messrs. Christian, Moodie, Arkcole, Hawkins, 
Godlonton, Collector of Customs, Treasurer-General, Secre- 
tary to Government. 

“ Against—Attorncy-General, Auditor. 

“Reference having been accordingly made to his Excel- 
lency on the 1st of March, the Secretary to Government 
called together the members of the Executive Council, the 
Auditor-General also attending by desire of the members. 

“© The Secretary to Government then laid before them a 
letter to his Excellency Sir H. Smith, of 12th February, 
1852, together with his Execllency’s answer to it, and a 
Minute on the same subject, both dated King William’s 
Tows, 18th February, 1852, the propriety of making these 
public was discussed, the Secretary to Government leaning 
to the opinion, that if these three documents were to be 
all communicated to the members of the Legislative Council, 
it should be with closed doors, that is, previous to the 
admission of the public, as had been formerly done with 
regard to his Excelicncy’s letter of the 11th January. 

“The members of the Exccutive Council, with the 
Auditor General, were of a contrary opinion, and were for 
the whole being made public. 

“The Legislative Council met at one, this same day, 
when, previous to the admission of the public, the Secretary 
to Government stated to the members present’ the nature of 
the papers now before them, and called for their opinion as 
to the propriety of their being made public, stating that, as 
regarded himsclf, he had not the slightest obicction to their 
being read with open doors, although, on public~ grounds, 
he was not so confident of its being a right course of 
proceeding. - . 

“T do not recollect exactly, with the exception of Mr. 
Hawkins, who the unofficial members were, who, at first, 
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stated their opinion to be that these papers ought not to be 
made publie Such, however, was the case, at first, though 
it was afterwards agreed that they should be laid on the 
table, and read by the Clerk of the Councils, as any other 
paper ‘before the Council. 

“The public were then admitted, and his Excellency’s 

’ Minute was read; and further, at the request to that effect 
of the members, the Secretary to Government, complying 
therewith, laid his letter to the Governor, with his reply to 
the same, on the table, and they were read likewise. 

“The amendment, moved by Mr. Godlonton, seconded 
by Mr, Arkcole, at the previous sitting of the Council, was 
then put, ‘That the further considera‘ion of the Constitu- 
tional Ordinance be deferred till the close of the war,’ which 
was lost by one. 

“ For—Messrs. Christian, eats Hawkins: Godlonton. 

“ Against—Collector of Customs, Attorney-General, Au- 
ditor-General, Treasurer, Secretary to Government. 

“The original motion for the second reading of the first. 
Constitutional Ordinance being then put, was carried hyone, 
and the Clerk of the Council proceeded to read it, to 
the end of clause 1, when the Council adjourned to the 4th 
March,” 


We need not further pursue the investigation 
of the proccedings connected with the Constitution 
Question, or the part taken by Mr. Montagu at this 
juncture, unless it be to state, that in tle month of 
January, 1852, Sir George Cathcart was appointed 
-Governor, in the room of Sir H. Smith, and Charles 
Henry Darling, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor. After 
the arrival of his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
“an. opportunity presented itself of Mr. Montagu’s 
release from “the duties of his office for a season ; 
when, yielding with much hesitation to the earnest 
solicitations of his, friends, and influenced by the 
_ decision of his medical advisers that his choice 
was between rest and paralysis, he applied for 
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leave of absence, and made preparations for a speedy 
departure to England. ° 

During the agitation ‘of the Constitution Ques- 
tion, Mr. Montagu incurred the disfavor and hos- 
tility of several persons who strenuously opposed 
him till he lef the Colony, and also petitioned for 
his removal from his office as Secretary to Govern- 
ment. The two main points which drew on him 
their opposition and subsequent proceedings were :-— 

i. The supposed alteration in his views with 
reference to the nature of the Constitution ; and 

ii. His wish to delay its introduction until the 
termination of the war. * 

For the alteration of his opinions Mr, Montagu 
has given the best explanation in the following 
extract from his “Minute on Representative Insti- 
tutions for the Cape,” dated Jan. 14, 1851, 


“In recording his own opinion, the Secretary to Go- 
vernment states that his views on the general question of the 
introduction of Representative Institutions into this Colony 
are fully stated in a Memorandum dated the 10th April, 
1848, furnished by him at the Governor's desire, and en. 
closed, together with other Memoranda on the same subject 
by other members of the Council and by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, in his Excelleney’s despatch to Earl Grey, 
No. 109, of the 29th July, 1848; and observes that in the 
concluding (48th) paragraph of that Memorandum he has 
expressed doubts, which he still entertains, ‘as to the like. 
lihood of eliciting good government, for some time at least, 
from the exercise of Representative Institutions ;’ and that 
without altogether retracting the advice which he then 
offered—that such institutions should be couceded—he is 
constrained to admit that events which have transpired since 
the date of his said Memorandum have greatly increased the 
doubts which he then felt, and have shown the necessity of 
acquiring fuller anq better icformation of the wishes of the 
community on this important question ; and further, that ne 
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such concession can with safety be made until peace, har- 
mony, and mutual confidence have been restored, and .are 
permanently established throughout the Colony. 

“ At the period in question, when the Governor desired 
the opinions of the Judges and the members of the Executive 
Council on the question referred to him by Earl Grey, of 
introducing Representative Government into this Colony, 
no subjects of contention had recently arisen; the state of 
the Colony was generally prosperous; the population, of all 
classes and colors, was generally tranquil and contented ; 
and it certainly appeared that no more favorable time could 
have been chosen for the establishment of Representative 
Government here, so as to avoid, as farvas possible, the risks 
and inconveniences which must at any time be encountered 
in effecting a vital change in the Constitution. 

“ Shortly after the date referred to, the proposal to send 

‘ convicts to this Colony created general alarm. All classes 
of the colonists protested against it; and the opposition to 
the proposed measure was carried to extremes which were 
considered by all loyal men to be wholly unjustifiable. After 
his Excellency had promised not to land the convicts, this 
excitement continued and increased; and after the ‘Neptune’ 
had left Simon’s Bay, and the Order in Council constituting 
the Cape a penal settlement had been cancelled and with- 
drawn, the previous excitement was by the same ultra party 
fostered and kept alive in connexion with the question of 
Representative Government; and thus the leaders of the 
violent section of the Anti-Convict Association became the 
leaders of a movement connected with the Representative 
question, in the course of which they have, for no sufficient 
assignable reason, been active in placing difficulties, too 
notorious to need recapitulation, in the way of the Govern- 
ment, and kept alive national prejudices which might other- 

~ wise have subsided. 

“On this ‘subject the Secretary to Government, in the 
Memorandum above quoted, wrote as follows:—‘I am of 
opinion that, with the exception of the law of inheritance 
and succession in this Colony, to which the Dutch are 
exceedingly attached, and the Znglish eeually averse, there 
is not a single subject within the legitimate province of legis- 
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lative interference on which national ‘prejudices, or the con- 
_ flicting interests of race, are likely te be engendered ;’ and 
further, set forth reasons for believing that ‘a community 
of thought, habit, and sentiment, was arising between the 
Dutch and English colonists. 
“The circumstances above adverted to have made these re- 
- marks, which were appropriate and applicable in 1848, directly 
the reverse in 1851; and the Secretary to Government is now 
of opinion that sound policy requires that, in the present state 
of the Colony, due caution should be observed in establishing 
such a check as will afford fair consideration to the British. 
Government, and effectual protection to the English colonists. 

“Whenever it sha& be decided that this Colony is fitted 
for Representative Institutions, and they are to be granted, 
such a check can, in his opinion, be only effectually esta- 
blished through the mediam of the Upper House. The 
portion of the Memorandum above quoted bearing upon this 
point is as follows :—‘ In regard to the other House, usually 
designated the Legislative Council, it must, according to the 
opinion I hold, be either entirely elective, or consist of 
members nominated exclusively by the Crown. The first of 
these forms, I am of opinion, is incompatible with the con- 
dition of a dependency, and the constitutional influence of 
the Crown. In the Government of many of the states of 
the American Union the elective principle has failed in their 
senate to check the evils of democratic preponderance ; and 
hence the Executive has become the mere tool or passive 
agent of the pepular assembly, an evil which the founders of 
the Union were careful to avoid in framing their system of 
Federal Government. The members therefore of the Legis. 
lative Council, should, in my opinion, be nominated by the 
Crown, and retain their seats for life.’ 

“ Similar opinions ‘were expressed by the writers.of all 
the other Memoranda sent to the Home Government, with 
the exception of his Honor the Chief Jiistice, who zecom- 
mended that the Legislative Council should be in part 
elective. 

“The Committee of Privy Council for Plantations and 
Trade, however, having these “documents under their consi- 
deration, recommended that the members of the Upper House 

: 202 
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should be elected, and this provision was introduced in the 
Letters Patent of the 22rd May, 1850, against which the late 
Legislative Council had no power to legislate. The same 
provision was accordingly admitted by that Council, though 

- the Secretary to Government, in his place in Council, openly 
expressed his regret that so hazardous an experiment should 
be first tried in the excited Colony, and gave his unqualified 
opinion that the Colony was wholly and entirely unfitted for 
such an Institution. 

“ But in again offering an opinion on the whole question 
to be again brought before Her Majesty’s Government for 
reconsideration, the Secretary to Government feels it neces- 
sary to réiterate that from which Me has never himself 
departed, and to advise, more earnestly even than on the 
former occasion, in consequence of events which have inter- 

_ vened, that the members of the Legislative Council be 
nominated by the Crown.” 


With reference to his wish for delaying the 
introduction of the new Constitution until the termi- 
nation of the war, Mr. Montagu believed, as stated 
above, that the more deliberation could be given to 
the question, the more likelihood there was that the 
amended form of the Constitution would be for the 
permanent stability and prosperity of the Colony, 
inasmuch as calm discussion and the mature balancing 
of remote consequences would tend to seutralize 
many evils to be anticipated from too rapid and 
fundamental a change; and the new mode of legis- 
lation, and the qualifications both of members and 
constituency being debated again and again by 
practical men, and these men ascertaining, bysevery 
means in their power, the general opinion of the 
commufity on these points, the proposed changes 
would be best adapted to the wants and peculiar 
circumstances of the Settlement, doing justice alike 
to all classes and colors, fo propesty and to labor, 

, sad contemplating equally the diverse interests of 
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the East and of the West, of the merchant and the 
agriculturist. It was acknowledged by the Home 
authorities at the time, that the opportunity then 
offered of considering carefully, and point by point, 
the amendments to the Draft Constitution, would be 
the last afforded to the Council. These amendments 
formed the very pivot on which the whole weight of 
the question of Representative Government turned ; 
and therefore needed the most prudent as well as the 
fullest consultation. But when Mr. Montagu advo-_. 
cated delay, it wag in the uncertainty whether the 
Eastern Members could even attend the Council; 
whether they.could vent&re to leave their homes and 
families in the state of danger and alarm into which 
all on the frontier were then thrown. If they could 
hot, it was a question, if the Council would be com- 
peteat to decide without them. And if they could, 
would they under the circumstances represent the 
opinions of the Eastern Division on many of the 
important points then at issue? It is clear they had 
no means, in such an hour of danger, of ascertaining 
the judgment and wishes of many of their fellow- 
settlers who were out on the nightly patrol, or living 
in the temporary laager. It seemed cruel to talk 
to a population—sorely put-to to keep bloodshed and 
havoc from their homesteads, nay, in many cases, to 
those whose former houses were one mags of ruins—- 
on points of detail for their future government. 
Many of them were homeless wanderers, uncertain 
when or where a roof should next gover them ; ‘ 
ruined of all, from affluence reduced to poverty, and 
even living on the Church’s alms; so disfranchised 
by war, rapine, and conflagration, that they had 
no tenement of the low value of 25/. to qualify . 
them for a vote in future representation. All this 
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Mr. Montagu distinctly ‘saw and keenly felt, and with 
a high sense of justice, he advocated that the final 
determination ‘as to what should be the exact nature 
and provisions of the Constitution should be deferred, 
‘until the harassed and suffering farmers of the Eastern 
province, whe had borne the brunt of the frontier 
dangers, and rolled back the tide of savage war, 
should have a cessation from hostilities, and an oppor- 
tunity of again settling on the scorched and scathed 
_ Spots where their homes once were,—when they might 
consult in tranquillity, and with due deliberation, 
what change in the Institutions of the Colony would 
best enable the inhabitants’to secure such measures 
_as should oppose the strongest barrier and most 
lasting safeguard against future wars and inroads 
from a subtle foe, who threaten fresh outbreaks on 
every occasion of difficulty into which, from whatever 
cause, the Colony is thrown. 

In the successive struggles which arose out of the 
questions regarding the introduction of convicts, and 
the New Constitution, few public men could be 
more narrowly watched or more closely tried thai 
the Secretary to Government. To be at the same 
time firm to his duty, and wholly popular wae impos- 
sible; and Mr. Montage was highmindéd enough to 
incur the unjust suspicions, displeasure, and animosity 
of some rather than hazard what he believed to be 
of the most vital interest to all. The following 
quotation from one of the Colonial Journals, pub- 
‘ lished at this time gives, as we conceive, a true 
relation, of iis difficult position, and-of the unflinch- 
ing honesty with which he maintained it :— 

“It may be averred, without fear of contradiction, 
that up to the convict agifation thjs Colony never 
made such rapid progress towards substantial pros- 
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perity in an equal period of time, as under Mr. 
- Montagu’s administration. We say his administra- 
tion, inasmuch as he not only originated, but was 
the directing head of those great improvements 
which .have given an impetus to the industry of the 
country, the value of which cannot pe estimated. 
Unfortunately the anti-convict agitation brought into 
antagonism the Government and the people; and 
the result was, the revivification of that anti- British 
feeling which had lain dormant for want of occasion 
to excite it, and was fast expiring from inanition, | 
arising from a conviction of the utter hopelessness 
of any relaxation of British power in South Africa. 
Mr. Montagu, as a high officer of the Crown, took his 
position ; maintained it without wavering; steadily 
upheld the authority of the Government ; kept ‘to- 
gether and brought into exercise the elements of 
order ; peremptorily refused to succumb to popular 
intimidation ; and, as the natural result, brought 
upon himself the odium and uncompromising hos- 
tility of those from whose hands he withheld the 
‘power at which they grasped, and which could not 
have been conceded without discredit to the British 

name, and great detriment to the public interests.”* 
We wilt not refer further to the petitions for Mr. 
Montagu’s removal from his office, than to state our 
belief, that many who signed those petitions did so 
in a perfect misapprehension both of his motives and 
designs, and also of his character. To clear the former 
we may truly say that his one motive and design was- 
to ameliorate and advance the position bf the Colony 
—physically, commercially, morally, and religiously 
—without favor or prejudice to class or color; and in 
vindication of jhe latter, we need only record, that _ 
* Graham’s Town Jourgal, April, 1852. 
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after a careful consideration of the complaints put for- 
ward in the petitions, and of Mr. Montagu’s elaborate 
explanation and justification of his conduct, Sir J. 
Pakington, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
transmitted the following letter and despatch as an 
official reply,io those petitions. _ The letter was to 
Mr. Montagu, from the Earl of Desart; and the 
despatch from the Colonial Secretary to the Gover- 
nor, Sir George Cathcart :-— 


“ Downing Street, 
% 3rd August, 1852, 

“ Sir,—I have received and laid before Secretary Sir John 
Pakington your two letters of the 26th ultims, one forward- 
ing an address, which you had received from a large number 
of the most influential inhabitants of Graham’s Town, and 
several other documents from varieus persons residing at 
the Cape of Good Hope, in public and private capacities, 
bearing testimony to your conduct in the transaction of the 
business of the Colony, both in the Council and out of it; 
the other letter explaining the difficult position in which you 
had been placed as chairman of the Council, and enclosing 
letters from the unofficial members on the subject. 

“Sir John Pakington desires me to state in reply, that 
he has read these letters and testimonials with much 
pleasure, though they were quite unnecessary to convince 
him of the high estimation in which you are deservedly held 
in the Colony. 

“T have, &c., 
* (Signed) Desant.” 


“ Downing Street, 
‘: “ 3rd August, 1852. 
«Sir,;—I have received Lieutenant-Governor Darling’s 
despatch No. 10, of the 30th April, transmitting a copy of 
a letter from Mr. Montagu, Colonial Secretary at the Cape 
. of Good Hope, containing his ebservatiogs on the several 
petitions forwarded in the Lieutenant-Governor’s despatch . 
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of that date, praying for his removal from office, principally 
upon grounds connected with the course he had pursued in 
Council during the recent discussion of the Ordinances 
for establishing a Parliament; and I have to request. that 
you will cause the several petitioners to be informed that, 
in laying their petitions before the Queen, I did not advise 
Her Majesty to comply with their prayer, as Her Majesty’s 
Government have seen no reason to suppose that the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Montagu in the office, which he has so long 
filled with advantage to the Colony, will be in any way pre- 
judicial to its interests. 
“T have, &e., 
“ Signed) Joun 8. Paxrnoron,” 


In closing the revitw of this difficult period, it 

may truly be said in justice to Mr. Montagu, that 
“all that public opinion believed him to be before 

the Anti-Convict and Constitution struggles, he was 
during them and throughout them. He wag then, 
as before, the true friend, the master-spirit, of the 
Colony. He was in all points the man néeded for 
the time, and he nobly armed himself to meet the 
need. Many then saw him under a different aspect 
to what they did before; but had they more dis- 
passionately beheld him, they would have seen him 
the same impersonation of public duty, devoting 
itself to the public weal— 

“ Accident may modify, circumstance may bevile, externals seem to 

change it ; 

But still the primitive crystal is latent in its many variations,” 

Mr. Montagu, if lately he differed widely from 
some with whom he was once in high esteem, ~ 
differed only in political views; his opposition was 
but the opposition of the statesman, or of public 
council: and he is unworthy to be called a public 
man, nay, he deserves not the name of a man, who 
CAN. Gre. Histhineg <deneak “sik dec meccceer 
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disinterested, in his political opponent. Opinions 
may be various, and resolutely held, .and warmly 
defended, but they need not generate animosity ; 
different parties may see matters in a far different 
light, and -yet perhaps a mere accident, a slight 
shifting of a glass, and they may very nearly ap- 
proximate in opinion— 

“A little explained, a little endured, a little passed over as a foible, 

And lo! the jagged atoms fit like smooth mosaic.” 


Viewed in this light, as a political opponent 
only, the memory of Mr. Montafu, now dead, may 
be reverenced by many wha were most strenuously 
his’ antagonists whilst he was living.” And those 
* who admired in him the manly firmness, the gran- 
deur of self-reliance, and the serene and resolute 
self-possession, which were so strongly his character- 
istics, may well recall the Roman poet's description, 
so applicable to his truly Roman and inflexible 
honesty of purpose, and stanchness in defending his 
position— 

“Virtus repulse nescia sordide 
Tntaminatis fulget honoribus, 


Nec sumit aut povit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aura.” 


In concluding this chapter, we may” express an 
ardent wish, that all parties will now combine, with 
one heart and one mind, to render the constitution 
ednferred by Her Most Gracious Majesty, so happy 
and harmonious in its operation and its results, that 

“it may be all which the Governor, whose great hope 
it was to see its introduction during his administra- 
tion, generously wished it—-“ for the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.” A great philosophic 

- writer has affirmed, that “gassion and party blind 

our eyes, and the light which experience gives is a-— 
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lantern on the stern, which shines only on the waves 
behind us.”” We trust the experience of the-Colony 
will be otherwise, and that having known the dis- 
quietude and jarring animosities, both public and 
private, which passion and party generate, it may 
so seek the fair and equitable adjustment of all its 
differences, that the discordant din of passion may 
be lulled into concordant peace, and the enfeebling 
strife of party may issue in one common and irre- 
sistible energy for the common good. The conces- 
sion of free instijutions by Great Britain to her 
colonists, and the strenuous endeavors of Britain’s 
dependencies tu add to the strength, wisdom, wealth, 
stability, aggrandizement, and pre-eminence of the 
mother state, will mutually re-act to the permanent 
power, the increasing greatness, and the temporal 
_ and: spiritual blessings of all. In the olden time, 
the colonies of Greece vied with each other in vene- 
ration and love for the state from which they 
originated. They deemed it their duty and their 
greatness, as well as their privilege and pride, to 
help the parent land, if invaded or distressed, or 
any way in need. The same tutelary deities they 
believed still watched over them, as shielded them. 
on their native soil. And, that they might never 
forget that they were still one people and from one 
source, they carried with them, and preserved alive 
in all their voyages and-journeyings by land or by 
sea,.a portion of the sacred fire, which the Greeks 
kept perpetually burning in the council halls of the 
great cities where their magistrates met ;-and this 
fire they used in their new country, in their public 
assemblies, and sacred places of concourse. So may 
Britain’s many, and famseparated dependencies pre- . 
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patriotic feeling for the mother state! As her 
colonists, though not integrally of the same parent 
kingdom, are yet of the same old indomitable Saxon 
race, may they labor together to maintain their 
position, and their manifold blessings transmitted 
from Saxon times, kept indestructible by a firm 
Saxon spirit, and matured by Saxon wisdom ; and 
then shall Britain and her possessions—great not 
only in arms and on the seas, and by God’s blessing 
for religion’s sake, but also great by united interests 
—become a still mightier power, under whose sha- 
dow all the nations of the earth may find shelter, 
prosperity, and peace; the ctntre of the whole civi- 
_ lized world; a refuge and a blessing to the wide 
fafnilies of mankind; a protecting power whose mgis 
shall be cast over the downfallen and the oppressed ; 
Heaven’s herald for the establishing of Christ's 
kingdom from shore to shore, and to proclaim, wide 
as the seas and over the whole compass of the globe, 
the honor, excellence, and mercy, of His name 
“Whose is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


+ 


KAFIR WAR OF 1850-51, 

APPARENT PEACE IN KAFRARIA AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR 
1850,—sTATE OF THE KAFIRS.—DROUGHT.—UMLANJENI THE WIZARD 
DOCTOR,—POLICE SENT TO TARE HIM,—SECRET MEETINGS OF THY 
KAFIR CHIEFS.~-APPREHENSIONS ON THE FRONTIER.—SIR H, SMITH 
EMBARKS FOR KAFIR LAND.—MELTS THE KAFIR CHIRFS.—RETURNS 
YO CAPE TOWN.—APTER FIFTEEN DAYS HASTENS TO KAFIR LAND. 
— ISSUES A PROCLAMATION.— DECISIVE MOVEMENTS AMONGST THR 
KAFIRS.—SIR H. SMITH MOVES FORWARD TO FORT COX.—CONFLICT 
WITH THE KAFIRS.—COLONEL MACKINNON'S ACCOUNT OF THIS,— 
DESERTION OF KAFIR POLICE.—8IR H, SMITH HEMMED IN BY THE 
ENEMY AT FORT COX.—DESCRIPTION OF THE FORT AND KAFIR 
SCENERY.—COLONEL S0MERSET SENDS RELIEF TO THE GOVERNOR.— 
THE SUPPLY AND ESCORT INTERCEPTED,— DESCRIPTION OF THR 
ENCOUNTER.—-SIR H, SMITH SALLIES FORTH FROM THE PORT AND 
PROCEEDS TO KING WILLIAM'S TOWN.—HOTTENTOT REBELLION.— 
—NR, MONMAGU’S EXERTIONS IN RAISING AND EQUIPPING LEVIES,— 
SIR H. SMITH’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF HIS SERVICES.—LETTER 
BHOWING THH ACTIVE DUTIES WHICH DEVOLVED ON MB. MONTAGU 
AT THIS TIME—TESTIMONY OF COLONEL EYRE TO THE GREAT AID 
RENDERED BY HI8 EXERTIONS TO THE TROOPS, 


Tw the early part of 1850 there appeared every 
prospect of a continued peace in Kafraria. The’ 
frontier colonists, generally, felt confidence in what 
was known as Sir H. Smith’s frontier policy; and the 
condition of the Kafirs themselves seemed promising. 
By the appointment of British Commissioners over - 
the tribes, the Kafirs were secure from an aheninte 
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tyranny on the part of their chiefs, or “ great men;” 
and it was rendered almost impossible that a Kafir, 
because he had excited the enmity or cupidity of a. 
chief, could, to speak in Kafir phraseology, “be eaten 
up.” The artifices and pretensions by which such 
acts had been heretofore mysteriously carried out, 
were by British authority forbidden; and wxzard- 
craft, rain-making, and scenting-out victims who 
had incurred the chief’s displeasure, were strictly 
prohibited. 

Throughout the greater part of 1850 a continued 
drought prevailed in Kafraria. ‘Chis was followed 
by the plague of locusts; and these two scourges 
spread on every side not only scarcity, but an appre- 
hefsion of absolute famine. The Kafirs, whose first 
thought is their cattle—upon the milk of which, 
curdled and mixed with millet or maize, they cus- 
tomarily feed—beheld this state of their country 
with restlessness and alarin; and their fears soon 
laid them open to’ the tricks and impostures of a 
crafty wizard-doctor or rain-maker, known by the 
name of Umlanjeni. By various acts of self-tor- 
turing and emaciation, and the usual arts of fanatics 
and impostors, Umlanjeni acquired considerable 
influence over the superstitious feelings of-several of 
the Kafirs, and was visited by the chiefs of the 
Gaikas, H’lambies, and Tambookies. Whatever 
else may have been working secretly upon the minds 
of the Kafirs, there can be no denying that this rain- 
maker, by his wild prophesyings and assumed super- 
natural powerserved to arouse them to that state of 
excitement and disaffection which finally rendered 
them eager to break out into hostilities and rapine. 

In August the Commissioner of the Hiambie 
tribes, hearing that the forbidden cheats of rain- 
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making, and the prediction of coming events were 
being practised, sent to order Umlanjeni to appear 
frthwith, before him, to answer tothese charges; but 
the police who were sent, finding the pretended pro- 
phet in the most extreme appearance of inanition, 
‘and with all the signs of abject and utter prostration, 
if not at the very point of death, forbore to lead him 
back with them; and the chief Umkye, to whose 
people Umlanjeni belonged, asserted thal Umlan- 
jeni, far from exciting the tribe, had been doing good 
by preaching against witchcraft and murder. A few 
days after, on futher reports, the Commissioner 
again sent for the “ prophet,” but he could no where 
be found, and’ his hut, which had been the oracular 
spot where he had held consultations with his dupés, 


amongst whom were even some of the Kafir chiefs, - 


was destroyed. 

Previous to this, illicit meetings had been secretly 
held amongst the Kafirs, From this time forth they 
became more frequent and less secret ; and the Go- 
vernor is said to have directed Colonel Mackinnon to 
get possession of Umlanjeni; who, he feared, by his 
fierce and exciting eloquence would exasperate the 
Kafirs, although, up to this time, notwithstanding 
they were serely tried by famine and destitution, had 
not proceeded to marauding. 

During the months of September and October, 
several cattle-thefts were committed ; the state of the 
Kafir mind became, by reason of the continued 
drought, more and more desperate ; and several of 
the more far-sighted of the frontier farmtrs discerned, 
as they believed, too evidently, the threatenings of 
the coming storm ; and that another Kafir outbreak, 
followed by a desolating war, was inevitable: with 


- many of these “their apprehensions were rendered — 


. 
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certaintiés by -their Kafir servants warning them 
plainly “to flee as fast and as far as they could,” for 
that there would be war. : 
_ Sir Harry Smith receiving at this time the rumor 
of apprehensions, and also several representations 
’ that.war was certainly at hand, started with the most 
ready despatch for Kafraria. On the 17th October, 
he embarked on board the “Hermes,” in Simon’s 
Bay ; in seventy-two and a half hours he was at the 
* Buffalo Mouth ; and in little more than three days 
after receiving the tidings which determined his 
movement, was in the heart of K&frland. 

‘These rapid steps of the Governor seemed for the 
time to startle the Kafirs into every appearance of 
tranquillity and submission ; and when, on the 26th 
October, Sir H. Smith summoned a meeting of the 
chiefs, those of the H’lambies attended, and, the 
Governor conceived he had reason to be satisfied 
with their acknowledgment of loyalty. This meeting 
Sandilli, from whatever reason, could not be prevailed 
on to attend ; and the Governor receiving this as a 
token of disaffection, and the more so as he had 
authoritatively summoned Sandilli to appear, issued 
a notice on the 30th October, that SandiJlt was de- 
posed from authority over his tnbe, and that Mr. 
Brownlee, the British Commissioner was appointed 
in his stead. 

*On the 9th November, Sir H. Smith arrived: at 
Graham’s Town, and there sought to assure the 
«colonists, from his own convictions and observafions, 
that war neéd not be apprehended :--“ Rely upon 
me,” he ‘said, “my plans in Kafirland are such, that 
I cannot fail in arriving at the knowledge of an 
intended outbreak in suffigient time to give the 
* colonists warning.” Fully convinced, by the hypo- 
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critical disguise and subtlety ‘used by the Chiefs, at 
his meeting with them, that peace and tranquillity 
would be preserved, the Governor left the frontier 
for Cape Town on the 18th November: but he was 
only in Cape Town fifteen days when he was recalled 
to-Kafirland. On the 9th December he again landed 
at the Buffalo mouth, and proceeded with all haste 
to King William’s Town. On the 10th he issued a 
proclamation, calling upon all the loyal inhabitants. of 
the frontier to enrol themselves as volunteers ; And ‘ 
so readily and manfully did the colonists at Graham’s 
Town second this proclamation, that at a public meet- 
ing, held in eqnsequence; the following resolution was 
passed: — “That in order to place every available 
' soldier of the line at the disposal-of the Governor, 
the inhabitants do make an offer to his Excellency 
to do those duties of the garrison that are usually. 
discharged by the military.” 
~The issuing of the Governor’s proclamation, and 
the promptness on the part of the colonists: to put 
themselves under arms, were at that juncture more 
absolutely necessary than was generally supposed ; 
for just at that time the impostor Umlanjeni, elated 
by the influence he had gained over the Kafir spirit, 
assayed his powers yet further, and commanded them 
“to slay and eat.” This told the Kafir, in no mis- 
takeable words, that an outbreak was at hand; amd, 
maddened at the prospect, they began to show 
“themselves ready for any deed of desperation. They 
broke open dwellings in the impetuous search for guns - 
and ammunition ; prepared assegais and’ other means 
for their wild warfare; and in every way displayed 
all the acts of a savage people under the exciting 
fermentation of plunder and the thirst for devastation. 
On the 14th December, Sir H. Smith moved 
In 
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forward to Fort Cox. The British forces were divided 
into three columns, and disposed in such directions 
as appeared most judicious in case of an outbreak. 
The right wing, under Colonel Eyre, occupied the 
Kabousie Neck, at the rear of the Amatola range of 

" mountains, to check any combined movement between 
the Gaikas and Kreili. The centre under Colonel 
Mackinnon held Fort Cox ; and the left under Colonel 
Somerset was posted at Fort Hare. - As a last 
resdurce to preserve peace, if possible, Sir Harry 
again on the 19th assembled a meeting of the Chiefs, 
at which all were present, with the exception of 

» Anta, and the outlawed Sandilli. 

On the 24th December, the war actually com- 
‘menced. The cause of the first conflict was as fol- 
lows. The Governor had received tidings that 
Sandilli and several of his followers had taken gip-a 
position in the Keiskamma Hoek ; from thence it was 
determined to dislodge them, and Colonel Mackinnon 
was ordered at the head of a patrol of 600 men to 
march in the direction of the Keiskamma. As he was 
moving forward up a narrow and bushy gorge, he was 
hemmed in and attacked. Colonel Mackinnon’s own 
account of this affray will furnish the clearest infor- 
mation :—“ Having marched from Fort €ox, accord- 
ing to your Excellency’s orders, at daybreak this 
merning, with the following force,—6th Regt. : 
8 officers, 236 rank and file ; 73rd Regt. : ‘2 officers, 
75 rank and file; Cape Mounted Rifles: 7 officers, 
+167 rank and file; Kafir Police: 2 officers, 90 ‘rank 
and file; I proceeded up the valley of the Keis- 
kamma, meeting with the most friendly conduct on 
the part of the Kafirs, until about three miles from 
this place. I had particularly cautioned officers and 
“yen to molest no one on the march, ‘and not to fire 
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unless attacked. Whilst passing through’ a narrow 
rocky gorge of the Keiskamma, where the men could 
only proceed in single file, a fire was opened on the 
column of infantry, the Kafir Police and Cape 
Mounted Rifles, having already passed the spot. 
‘The fire was most resolutely maintained for 4 consi- 
derable period, and the nature of the ground was 
such, that the troops could not dislodge the Kafirs, 
until they had suffered a serious loss, and the Cape 
Mounted Rifles and Kafir Police could not be wed. 
in any way to turn the flanks of the attacking party. 
Asst.-Surgeon Stuart, C.M.R., 1 corporal and 9 pri- 
vates of the §th Regt.,eand 1 corporal of the 73rd 
were killed ; Brigade-Major Bisset, C.M.R. and Lieu- 
tenant Catty, 6th Regt: were wounded severely; 5 
privates, 6th Regt. and 2 privates, 73rd Regt. were 
alsoswounded. The troops at last succeeded in clear- 
ing the bush and rocks of Kafirs, and in killing a con- 
siderable number.” Thus were not only hostilities, 
but actual conflict and bloodshed, commenced. Im- 
mediately upon this, martial law was proclaimed, and 
all the male inhabitants of the frontier districts again 
called upon to enrol themselves ; the warning being 

"now RH ATELY given that danger was closely at 
hand. 

On Christmas Day, the aiileaty villages of Juan- 
asberg, Woburn, and Auckland, were pillaged and 
_burnt by the Kafirs, and: many of the male inhali- 
tante,massacred. 

On the 28th December, it was intimated to the 
officer of the Kafir Police, that desertio® wag plotted 
by several of that corps, and that they designed to 
proceed under the cover of the coming night te San- 
dilli. Acting og this information the Commandant 

* ordered the suspected to be prohib'ted from the use 
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of their arms, when sevénteen rushed to their muskets, 
seized them, and fled to the mountains, followed by 
eighteen others who failed to secure their weapons. 
Eventually from different posts, three hundred and 
sixty-five out of four hundred of this Native Police 
’ Force deserted to their tribes ; re-inforcing them not.’ 
only with their own desperate daring, but also with 
arms and equipments. ; 
On New Year’s Day, 1851, the tidings reached 
Cafe Town, that the Governor was pent up in Fort 
Cox. To understand his critical extremity at this time, 
it will be necessary to say a few words with regard 
to the position and nature of this impqrtant post. 
_ A principal feature in the outline of Kafir scenery 
is a long and bold range of mountains, with here and 
there some more overtowering kop or summit rising 
above all; and beneath the great chain, numerous 
hills of lesser elevation, resembling gigantic barrows, 
with their gentle undulations and rounded tops 
smoothing down the ruggedness of the general pic- 
ture. Fort Cox is situated on one of these lesser 
hills, which, however, differs in this particular from 
others—instead of sloping gently down to the plain 
country beneath, on three sides the steep is very 
rugged and precipitous. The eminence ¢n which the 
Fort is built is in the very centre of what is called 
the Amatola Basin, above which towers the magni- 
ficent Amatola, like a chief looking down on its tribe- 
like hills. The Keiskamma flows through the valley 
beneath ; and its winding silvery waters and wooded 
banks and b8ld scarped krantzes add at once beauty 
and grandeur to the landscape. The banks of the river 
are covered with dense bush, impervious to all but 
the gliding Kafir who thridg through it like a snake ; 
and, on the bold heights which overhang portions - 
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of the stream, stand bristling against the sky 
gigantic euphorbias, aloes, cacti and crassulas ; while, 
nearer down to the stream, dwarf palms (Phenix 
reclinata) and zamias level their spearlike shoots as 
if guarding the rugged ascent. On the gentler swells 
and grassy undulations which on one side the fort 
extend far beyond the sight, the Hrythrina corallo- 
dendron, mimosa, and thickets of spinous trees, with 
their bright green foliage, exhibit a pleasing diversity 
to the more scrubby and sombre vegetation of 
the wooded predpices. Over many of the trees 
and straggling shrubs ga perfect network of parasitic 
plants, epiphytes, and papilionaceous creepers twine 
‘themselves in an inextricable maze ; and the bright 
flowers of the tecoma and ipomeea afford a dazzling 
brilliancy’to the softer features of the glades, in strik- 
ing contrast with a singular drapery of gray pendu- 
lous lichen (Usnea barbata?) which droops in graceful’ 
hangings from the large trees of the kloofs, and gives 
to the chasms and ravines over which it falls an air 
of hoary and undisturbed tranquillity. Such is this 
lovely and almost entrancing scenery, when viewed 
under the influence of a rich sun and a cloudless sky. 
The rise of land, however, on which the fort itself 
stands is parched and barren ; difficult to be furnished 
with provisions, and, if invested by an enemy, threat- 
ening nothing less than speedy starvation. - From dts 
position it is exposed to strong winds, and when these 
prevail, from its burnt arid surface clouds of dust and. 
sand are driven in whirling gusts acrose it. 

In this trap,—for this it may well be c8nsidered 
by one pent up in it and cut off from all supplies 
and communication,—was Sir H. Smith shut up, 
with hordes of wild Kafirs filling the bush and * 
heights on every side around 4t. 
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Colonel Somerset, on receiving through a Kafir 
spy the news of the Governor's ‘position, at once sent 
a supply of slaughter oxen to Fort Cox, under an 
escort of Cape Mounted Rifles, commanded by his 

. son, Major Somerset. This party was forced to return 
as soon as they reached the wooded country, whose 
defiles they found to be, as it was described, red with 
Kafirs, On this, Colonel Somerset determined to 
effect a passage with a more considerable force; but 
his gallant attempt failed, and after a sharp and 
severe conflict of more than four hours he was com- 

‘ pelled to retire, The following account, written 
by one who was present in the engagement, fully 
describes this desperate encounter. 

“ Sunpay, 29th December—This morning our 
force left Fort Hare, under the command of Colonel 
Somerset, to escort a few slaughter cattle to Port 
Cox; all communication between these two places 
having been cut off, and provisions being scarce at 
the latter place, where the commander-in-chief was. 
Marched at 7 a.m. Scarcely had we left the fort 
when the adjacent hills resounded with the war-cry 
of the enemy. Halted for a short time near the 
Yellow Woods, during which a number of the 
-enemy were seen assembling on a hill to our right. 
A party of the Cape Corps were detached to dislodge 
them, which they did in a few minutes. The retire 
now sounded for them to rejoin the division; the 
whole were then ordered to advance, and on nearing 
the Yellow Woods, one company of the 91st, under 
the comand of Lieutenant Melvin, was extended 
to the right of the road, and another to the left— 
the. third company being reserved as a covering 

‘party for the gun (a ligit 3-pouhder). Large 
bodies of Kafirs were now seen approaching from 
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the direction of the Keiskamma River, and on our 
reaching the base of the hill on the road to Fort 
Cox, we found that the enemy had taken up a 
strong position behind some large rocks in our front, 
but were soon compelled to retreat by Lieutenant 
Melvin’s company. That officer was here wounded 
in the leg, yet, though bleeding profusely, he con- 
tinued to command his men. The whole were now 
ordered to lie down while the 3-pounder opened its 
fire on a portion of the enemy; and after asfew 
rounds we were ordered to retire, which was done 
in good order. Wn reaching the foot of the hill 
before mentioned, the horses in the gun became 
restive, which occasioned some delay, and thus 
afforded the enemy time to come up. <A heavy fire 
was now opened upon us, but only one man was 
woynded. : 
“The foe, seeing us retire, approached suffi- 
ciently near to admit of their using their assegais, 
and before we reached the Yellow Woods, they were 
perceived advancing on us in every direction. Just 
before reaching the drift, we had one man killed 
and another mortally wounded ; but the latter was 
not left behind, as has been, alas! too often the case 
in Kafir warfare. The drift was now gained by our 
men, and here a corporal, while in the act of ascend- 
ing the bank, was severely wounded in the shoulder 
with an assegai; a second passed through his bady, 
and a third Kafir was in the act of stabbing him, 
when Colonel Somerset, with ten men of the 91st, 
most gallantly rushed up and succeeded in carrying 
him off, thus saving him from a fate too Rorrible to 
contemplate. We were ordered to hasten on a 
distance. of 300 yards from the drift, where there 
were some huts, and at which point the Cape Corps" 
e 
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were extended so to cover our retreat. We reached 
this position, and continued in tolerably good order 
for some time. Our prospects were now rendered 
gloomy indeed, considering the smallness of our 
force and the. immense numbers opposed to us—for 

"at this juncture the trail-of the gun broke short at the 
elevation screw.- It was, however, speedily strapped 
up to the limber and brought on a short distance, 
when it again broke in crossing a drift, and we were 
then obliged to abandon it. This second delay gave 
time to the enemy to receiwe large accessions to his 
numbers from the Amatolas. Large bodies both of 
horse and foot succeeded in getting between us and 
the fort, as we perceived when near the base of 
‘Sandilli’s Kopje,’ where several ravines branch off ° 
—their object being to cut off our retreat. Now 
commenced the work of death, for in less than 
fifteen minutes our adjutant and Lieutenant Melvin, 
together with twenty men, were killed, and Ensign 
Bothwick and seventeen men wounded. It was a 
hand to hand contest, .the Kafirs rushing upon us, 
assegai in hand, as they might well do with their 
immense superiority of numbers.” 

Colonel Somerset thus having failed to open a 
communication with the Governor, and knowing well 
the state of the country round,—that it was perfectly 

awe with Kafirs—sent to entreat Sir Harry not to 
attempt to move with a column of troops; that if 
he did, they must inevitably be cut to pieces. At the 
-same time, he counselled him to sally out; attended 
only by the Cape Mounted Rifles (to the number of 
250), wlio were with him. This Sir Harry, in the 
daring, dashing way so characteristic of him, gal- 
lantly did, wearing the forage cap and uniform of 
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he rode twelve hazardous miles, through the desul- 
tory fire of the Kafirs, on the road to King William’s 
Town. On reaching the Debe Neck, about half 
way to that town, a strong attempt was made to 
intercept the corps; but Sir Harry and his escort 
vigorously spurred through their opponents, and, 
after a smart ride, reached the town, having eluded 
several bodies of Kafirs, who little suspected how 
great a prize, had they known their opportunity, 
was then fully in their power. 

' Almost simultaneous withe these desperate at- 

tempts of the Kafirs was the outbreak of the Kat 
River Rebellion ; and thus was the Colony not only 
deprived of the aid which the Frontier Hottentots 
had, in former wars against the Kafirs, so daringly 
and efficiently afforded, but it found them, in the very 
onset of hostilities, treacherously adding to its diffi- 
culties. 
. We have given this summary of the opening of 
the Kafir war of 1850-51 up to this period, that the 
services rendered at this critical juncture by Mr. 
Montagu, both to the colonists and the British 
troops, may be more fully understood.* 

Immediately the tidings of Sir Harry’s position 
reached Cape Town, Mr. Montagu perceived that 
not a moment was to be lost; that the few troops 
then in Kafirland must be reinforced by native 
levies and burgher forces; and that the surest way 
to check a repetition of euch disastrous engagements 
as had already taken place, was to pour into the 
Kafirs’ territory, with the greatest despetch, such 
numbers as might be able to contend with them in 


* Those who require further information on the circumstances of 
the Kafir war of 1859-51-52 will find it in “ Godlonton’s Narrative of the _ 
Kafir War,” an authority on which several statements in thi chapter 
are founded. 
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different quarters. To this work he immediately set 
himself. The Civil Commissioners, and other agents 
for the purpose of raising recruiting parties, were 
sent in every direction. Clothing and accoutre- 
ments, in an incredibly short space of time, were 
provided. Bands of levies, by fifties and hundreds, 
were assembled in the military barracks of Cape 
Town. Communications were held daily with Her 
Majesty's officers at the naval station at Simon's 
Bay, that vessels for transport might be in readiness. 
Arrangements were set on foot for the support of 
the wives and children of those who enrolled them- 
selves for the war: and with'such proneptitude and 
earnestness did all these matters proceed, that within 
seventeen days from the intelligence of the breaking 
out of the war, 1,260 men were enlisted, brought to 
Cape Town, armed, clothed, partially drilled, and 
embarked for King William’s Town as volunteers: 
As quickly as the transport steamers could convey 
them, (and the alacrity and despatch of those who 
commanded these were beyond all praise,} levies 
were ready to be embarked. Week by week the 
motley but gallant volunteer bands, of all shades of 
color, and in every variety of costume,—some sing- 
ing catches of songs to animate each other,—othera 
leaving parting messages to wives and children,— 
were seen marching to the ships; and this was con- 
tinued with uninterrupted ardor until upwards of 
3000 levies had been equipped and sent to the 
scene of hostilities. Nor did Mr. Montagu’s active 
spirit, and the ready co-operation of many who aided 
him, succeed in raising simply Hottentot and Fingo 
levies ; the spirit to defend the Colony spread itself 
through others; so that 190 mouisted burghers, 
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100 working men, principally English, known as - 

*“Takeman’s Volunteers,” (raised by the bounty and 
exertions of a noble-spirited young Englishman,* 
who sailed to the Cape for the purpose of furnishing 
and commanding such a band,) from time to time 
followed to the scenes of action, and took their parts 
in the wearying patrols, and skirmishing encounters 
with the enemy. The whole body of volunteers 
raised during the war amounted to— 


Mixed levies. 5 ‘ . | 8,900 ° 
Mounted burghers : é ‘ 150 
, ° Total . 4,050 


But it was not the number raised so much as the 
promptitude with which they were mustered and 
transported to the scene of war, which so materially 

_aided the Governor and the troops at this trying 
juncture. Tho general’s letters to Mr. Montagu at 
the time were full of acknowledgments, and expres- 
stve of his deep and generous sense of the aid so 
timely and expeditiously sent to him. These sen- 
tences are among them: “ Your exertions are incre- 
dible, and they will by the arrival of the levies 
enable me to take the field!” “ Your exertions are 
beyond allpraise, and the service you have rendered 
me in the despatch of these Hottentots is of an 
importance I cannot describe.” “The devotion shown 
by you and all the members of the Council in this 
awfyl outbreak smooths many of my accumulated 
difficulties!" “ When I once get your 2,000 levies 
up I shall be in high feather. Onc mgre many 


? 


grateful thanks for all your exertions ! 


* For this patriotic undertaking he has since received a well merited 
mark of Her Majesty's favor, beng knighted as Sir Stephen Lakeman. 
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The two following letters need only to be added 
to what has been already said to show what spirit 
actuated Mr, Montagu in this hour of danger; and 
in what light one of the bravest and most discerning - 
officers (Colonel Eyre), engaged in the posts of 
greatest difficulty throughout well nigh the whole 
of the war, viewed his exertions and alacrity. The 
former letter was written by Mr. Montagu about a 
year before his death in reply to a letter of inquiry 
fron the War Office (printed as introductory to it), 
This reply is interesting and valuable, as containing 
his own graphic account of his services, drawn. up by 
him when laboring under seciously impaired health, 
from the indefatigable labor which those very services 
‘demanded. ‘ 


« War Office, 
“ 9th November, 1852. 


“ Sir,—Numerous charges of an extraordinary nature,. 
but which appear to have arisen out of the peculiar circum- 
stances and exigencies of the Kafir war, having been made 
in the accounts of the Paymaster-General of Local Levies,. 
at the Cape of Good Hope, for the period to the 31st March, 
1851, to which objections were made in the examination of 
those accounts in this office, and as it appears by the answers: 
of Mr. Rivers as well as by various documents transmitted 
in support or in explanation of these charges, that the same 
were generally sanctioned by the Colonial authorities, either 
by_yourself or by the Commander-in-Chief, I am directed to: 
imelose an abstract of such charges, and to request that you 
will furnish me with whatever information it may be in your 

*power to give, as to the circumstances under which you gave 
your sanction thereto, and whether any communication was. 
had with the Secretary of State upon the subject, 


“ T have, &c., 
“ (Signed). _B. Hawus.” 
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20, Chester Street, Belgrave Square, 
“ Ath December, 1852. 

“ Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge your letter 149422 
of the 9th ultimo, and I will with much pleasure furnish you 
to the best of my ability in the absence of many official 
documents I ought to refer to, with the information you 
have requested for the Right Honorable the Secretary at 
War. 

«‘When the Kafir war broke out, on the 24th of December, 
1850, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Sir. H. Smith, 
was on that day suddenly surrounded by large bodies of, the 
enemy, and he and all the troops with him were immediately 
shut up in Fort Cox. »In like manner the troops in Fort Hare 
and Fort White were surrounded and shut up, and King 

_ William’s Town, with the froops therein, was in like manner 
surrounded though not quite shut up, communication . by 
letters between that town and East London, at the mouth of 
the Buffalo river, a distance of thirty-six miles, having beer 
preserved through the Kafir chief Pato, whose territory lies 
between those two places. 

“In this dilemma, Sir H. Smith succeeded, by means of 
a Kafir spy, in communicating to me his own alarming situ- 
ation, and that of the troops under his command in Kafraria. 
This letter reached me on the Ist of January, 1851. 

“Tn all his letters he instructed me, he urged me in the 
strongest terms that could be employed, to raise and send to 
his relief to the Buffalo, as many Hottentot and other levies 
from the Wgstern Districts, as I possibly could obtain, with 
the utmost expedition, and he informed me upon what prin- 
ciple he wished the services of the levies to be procured. 

“Upon occasions of such extreme urgency as Sir H. 
Smith’s it is, of course, the duty of public servants calfed 
upon, to co-operate, not to permit. pecuniary considerations, 
or standing regulations to interfere with the most speedy 
performance of the service required of theme 

“Tn my case, on that occasion, that course waf beyond a 
moment’s delay. 

“JT had ascertained, through reliable channels, that the 
friendly chief Patg had beem so hard pressed by the hostile . 
chiefs to jom them in the war against us, that he had been 
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unable, entirely, to resist the pressure, and had at last, 
reluctantly consented to rise and join them on an early day 
agreed upon between them, provided no relief arrived at the 
Buffalo by that day. 

“TI knew that if by that day reinforcements were not 
Janded at the Buffalo to support Pato in his friendly disposi- 
tions, the whole of his Kafirs, as one man, would have risen, 
and would with the men of the hostile tribes have shut up 
King William’s Town as they had the forts I have enumerated. 

“ As the troops could not furnish escorts, the enemy in- 
tended, upon Pato’s numerous people joining them, to inters 
cept all supplies. 

“In that évent, the several garrisons must in a very short 
time have been starved to death, or have attempted to cut 
their way, for several days in®succession, through those 
savages who, in all human probability, would easily have 
overpowered them by their vast numbers, and ‘@ second 
Affghanistan would have resulted. 

“ My position in Cape Town was one of peculiar respon- 
sibility. My duty as a civil servant did not require me to 
execute instructions for the military service, or to raise, arm, 
equip, and transport levies to the Buffalo for the relief of the 
Commander-in-Chief. But the Commander-in-Chief having 
deemed me the most competent officer for the work, and 
having sent his instructions to me direct, and having, more- 
over, at the same time, instructed the several military depart- 
ments at Cape Town to comply in every way with my 
requisitions upon them, I did not for one instapt hesitate to 
act upon his instructions, and at once devoted my time, day 
and night, my talents and my energies to accomplish the 
important duty. . ; 

“need not enter into details, beyond stating that. I 
received zealous and hearty co-operation from the public 
“functionaries in Cape Town, and the adjoining country 
districts. I eriployed many persons unconnected with the 
Governmént whose knowledge and abilities could be usefully 
associated. I sent a large number of intelligent agents to 
every available place within 300 miles of Cape Town to 

- enlist serviceable men. I formeé these mgn as they arrived 
in Cape Town into corps, fad them examined and approved 
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by a Medical Board, and then clothed, armed, and com- 
pletely equipped them. I obtained and appointed the neces- - 
sary complement of officers. I procured from the Admiral on 
the station, and by hire, all the steam-vessels-on the coast. 
I dispatched, with a rapidity previously unknown, on the 
17th, I may say, (in seventeen days from the time of my 
receiving the first intelligence of the war,) 1,260 men, who 
were landed on the 21st at the Buffalo, 900 miles from Cape 
Town. In two or three days afterwards these men were 
followed by 500 more men; and by the first week in 
February 3,000 of the men I had raised were in the field 
in Kafraria, doing good service against the enemy. This 
timely relief destroyed the hopes and confounded the well- 
devised plan of the enemy, confirmed the fidelity of Pato 
and his wavering people,—wWho were under agreement’to have 
risen before the end of January,—and, I need not hesitate 
to say saved the troops in Kafraria, humanly speaking, 
from destruction; enabled the forts to be provisioned (an 
. operation which required an. escort of 2,000 men), and per- 
mitted the Commander-in-Chief to act on the offensive, 

“The following extract of a letter (and I have many 
letters of a similar character), describes the Commander-in- 
Chief’s feelings upon the arrival of the levies I had raised, 
and evidences how warmly he appreciated my services, 


“* King William’s Town, 
“ «21st Jan, 1851. 

« «My dear Montagu,—Thanks be to God, through your 
exertions I have jpst got report of arrival, first of ‘ Hermes,’ 
next ‘ Dee,’—4 0 Felock, ,—bringing me 1,260 men. I am on 
my legs again, and no longer doubt victualling Forts Cox ayd 
White. These levies arrived inthe very nick of time. I 
write im great haste, as I do not desire to detain ‘ Hermes’ 
longer, whose levy has landed. I assure you I thank, with 
a grateful heart, you and the Council, and®all who have 
worked. * * * * * * Colonel Mackinnon says you 
ought to be the forager of the world. * * * * * 


. » “‘Ever yours gratefully, 
« « (Signed) H. G. Suara!’ 
e 
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“ Having as required by you furnished information as to 
the circumstances under which I gave my sanction to the 
charges in question (and I trust to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary at War and my own justification), I will now 
proceed to explanations upon the items of charge detailed in 
the abstract you have transmitted to me for that purpose. 
« T have, &e., 


« (Signed) Joun Mownracu.” 


The subjoined letter is from Colonel Eyre written 
to the Bishop of Cape Town, who had requested to 
be informed of the colonel’s opinion relative to the 
extent of Mr. Montagu’s servicestto the troops in the 
war :— ns 

“Newbrough, Hexham, 
© November 8th, 1853. 

“My dear Bishop,—I received your letter of the 3rd 
instant only last night. I lose not a moment in replying to 
it. Most assuredly the services of Mr. Montagu to the’rmy 
in British Kafraria, especially at the outbreak of the last war, 
were of no ordinary character. No one I am convinced who 
was on the frontier at the time, and reflects on the position 
in which we, a handful of British troops, were placed at that 
most dismal period of the war, can do otherwise than 
acknowledge those services. The war, as is well known, 
had taken everybody by surprise. Sir Marry Smith had 
been obliged to retreat without his baggage, from Fort Cox 
to King William’s Town. We were all hemmed in and 
confined to our several posts; our communications with the 
Colony were cut off. What we should have been obliged to 
d® had we received no assistance from the Colony I am not 
prepared to say, but undoubtedly we were saved from. this 
dilemma by the timely arrival of ‘the levies’? whicf were 
raised, equippg¢l, and armed, and sent to our support with 
extraord@ary promptitude. We were immediately relieved 
from our defensive position, and we commenced ‘hen 
the active operations of the war. There was not a soul 
in the army at that time, who did t believe that to | 
Mr. Montaeu alone. actine under the instructions of the ° 
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Governor Sir Harry Smith, we were indebted for the great 
assistance we received. We all felt at the time, I assure 
you, most grateful to him. We felt certain’ that to his per- 
sonal exertions alone was due the merit of rescuing us from a 
most difficult position. 

“| trust these, and his other eminent civil services, will 
not be forgotten now that death seems about, and pre- 
maturely, to terminate his most useful and distinguished 
career. It is not for me to expatiate on these services, 
They will be appreciated when they are known, for un- 
doubtedly they were of no ordinary character. Indeed, to 
the zealous and unwearicd performance of the services in 
the laborious office he held at the Cape, may be ascribed, I 
am convinced, the loss of health, now about fatally to ter- 
minate to the Joss of his’ country, and to the grief: of his 
family and many friends.. Pray make any use of this letter 
you think proper, and 

“ Believe me always, &c., 
“ (Signed) Wirtram Eyre. 


“ Lieut.-Col, 73rd Regiment and Colonel.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


LAST ILLNESS AND DEATII. 


ONEROUS DUTIES OF MR, MONTAGU DURIKG THE YEARS [851-52. 
—HIS DILIGENCE AND APPLICATION TO THE VARIOUS REQUIRE- 
MENTS PRESSING UPON HIM.—HIS @IIGH SENSE OF DUTY.—CONSENTS 
TO. SEEK REST IN ENGLAND,—-SAILS FROM THE CAPE MAY 2,—LANDS 
IN ENGLAND IN JUNE,—STATE OF HIS HEALTH ON LANDING, AND 
FOR SOME MONTHS AFTER HIS CESSATION FROM BUSINESS,—iI8 OWN 
DESCRIPTION OF HIS STATE OF HEALTH AND MENTAL DEPRESSION, 
LETTER ON HIS BEHALF FROM 8IR G, NAPIBR.—SERIOUS ATTACK, 

* —SYMPTOMS THAT HIS ILLNESS WAS MORE ALARMING THAN H& HAD 
“ANTICIPATED,—HIS FIRMNESS OF MIND ON HEARING THIS,—REMOVES 
70 BRIGHTON,—HIS SICKNFSS CAUSES FURTNER APPREHENSION.— 
HIS FRAME OF MIND DURING HIS ILLNESS.—HIS DISPOSAL OF HIS 
TIME AND THOUGHTS.—CLOSE OF 'SELF-EXAMINATION,— REV. MR, 
MAITLAND'’S ACCOUNT OF HIS STATE OF MIND IN HIS SICKNESS,—— 
TESTIMONY OF THE BISHOP OF CAPE TOWN,—NEARER APPROACH OF 
DEATH.—-HE SOLEMNLY NERVES MIMSELF TO MEET IT,-~-GREAT 
BODILY EXHAUSTION.—TRANQUIL DEATH.—~HIS END PREMATURE.— 

“ PHE FUNERAL—THE NEWS OF HIS DECEASE RECEIVED WITH EVERY 
MARK OF REGRET AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE.—@HNEROUS CONDUCT 
OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE,—- HIS DESPATCH TO GOVERNOR 
BIR G. CATHCART,—REGRET AND SYMPATHY MANIFESTED AT HIS 
DEATH, AND FOR HIS WIDOW AND CHILDREN.— TESTIMONY OF 
SIR GEORGE ARTHUR,—MEMORIAL FROM CAPE MERCHANTS RESIDENT 
IN LONDON, ON BEHALF OF THE BEREAVED FAMILY.—NEWS OF HIS 
DEATH HOW RECEIVED AT THE CAPE,—SERMON PREACHED IN CAPE 
TOWN, KEFERRING TO HIS CHARACTER AND DECEASE, — CLOSING 
REMARKS, 


Tr is scarcely possible for one unacquainted with 
the amount and diversity of business, which during 
the years 1851 and 1852 pagsed thrqngh the Colonial 
Office at the Cape, to estimate the demand upon the - 
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time, and the strain upon the anxieties, of Mr. Mon- 
tagu during the last two years of his secretaryship. 
‘Each monthly mail brought fresh instructions from 
the Home Government connected with the constitu- 
tional changes; every post from the frontier was 
laden with new apprehensions from the movements 
of the Kafirs, or the progress of the rebellion at the 
Kat River and other Hottentot localitics; and an 
alarm was spreading through the West, that the 
colored races were in conspiracy to make an ovt- 
break against their masters and employers. It now 
appears that this alarm was unnecessary, or had 
little ground for its ,existence, but, at the time, 
the current rumors were considered of sufficient 
moment to cause a commission of inquiry to be 
instituted, in order to investigate the extent and 
reason of them. 

Probably at no moment during his service in the 
Colony was Mr. Montagu’s position so difficult, or 
so trying, as it was during the whole of the year 
1851; and throughout that year he manifested how 
well-sustained was the grandeur of his self-reliance, 
how masterly was his adroitness, and how capacious 
- his fund of resources for every emergency which 
then arose owt of the external or internal struggles 
of the Colony. At this hour, more than all others 
of his career, he believed duty called him to stand 
in the gap, and most heroically and devotedly he 
stood there, Calm, vigilant, ready, he was ever at 
his post. The duties of his office were not relaxed ; 
all the lesser wheels which moved the vastemachinery 
for carrying on the Kafir war went steadily ‘and 
systematically on; every minor detail of his depart- 
ment was attended to as, beforetime, — yet, as de- 
spatch followed despatch, giving orders to proceed 
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with the Constitution,—as debate succeeded to de- 
bate, arising out of these orders, — self possessed, 
deliberate, and prompt, his great mind was always 
prepared for the exigencies of each movement and 
each change. All he asked, all he labored for, was 
that the new constitution might be delayed until 
the close of the war; and in this desire he had but 
one object, that already stated,—-to save the Colony 
from the consequences of what he believed disastrous 
hatte, and to bring in, after mature consideration, 
such a Constitution as should secure the peace, and. 
maintain the just rights of evefy class of the com- 
munity. And to effect thisewhich to him was a para- . 
mount duty, he was, as we have seen, high-minded 
enough to be, for the moment, unpopular with the 
many ; he was well contented to stand as a break- 
water on which every wave might dash, and,to be 
the buffet of the very wildest, if by:so devoting 
himself, the future position of the Colony, whose 
interests were his only care, could be secured unim- 
paired. But all this time the stress and strain of 
the overwhelming business devolving on him—the 
pressure -upon his mental and physical powers, 
arising from the anxiety, importance, and experi- 
ment of changes so utter and so vaste'as were con- 
templated—his sensitiveness of being coldly seconded 
by some, and being misunderstood by others—the 
&nowledge that on himself singly was breaking all 
the tide of the popular impatience,—all this pres- 
sure and much besides was secretly over-taxing his 
strength ; Rourly anxiety, unremitted by night or 
by day, was silently undermining the natural energy 
of his constitution; and it was clear to those who 
best knew him, that if tymely regt were not taken, 
his health would not only be injured, but hopelessly 
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destroyed. Yet he refused at this time to seek rest, 
As long as work was to be done, as long as another 
effort was to be made, as long as another exercise 
of self devotion might avert the danger which he 
believed threatened,—so long he stood in the defence, 
and never yielded and never faltered, nor even con- 
templated rest, till, overwhelmed with more than 
mere ordinary human powers could sustain, his 
strength of mind and body was so over-wrought, that 
he was compelled by threatening symptoms to yield 
to the urgent entreaties both of his medical advisers 
and his friends, and seek that relaxation which he 
ought to have sought *at least a year before. For 
now, alas! it was too late. The mischief was already 
too deeply done ; over-work, the lively consciousness 
of the vast responsibility which was weighing upon 
hint, keen anxiety for the interests of the Colony, and 
the feeling of which no good and sensitive mind can 
be heedless, that he was spending himself and sac- 
. tificing health and life for the public good, and yet 
that his good was evil spoken of—all these causes 
had effected their consequences more insidiously and 
seriously than was suspected; -and Mr. Montagu 
retired on leave from the Colony only to die at home, 
and to find ‘his.body’s resting-place far from the scene 
where his heart still lingered, and whose well-being 
claimed his almost dying thoughts. e 
On the 2nd of May, he embarked with his family 
for Mngland. That day being Sunday, and the time, 
for the vessel's departure being within the hours of 
divine service, comparatively few persons conducted 
him to the ship. But conflicting were the feelings 
of those who did! Feelings of pain that he should 
leave at such asjunctura, and for such a cause 3 feel- - 
ings of misgiving as to whether or not he would ever 
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again set his foot on the shores he was then leaving. 
And by many of those who did not witness his em- 
barkation, earnest prayer was offered in the services 
of that hour; and while in the beautiful litany the 
petition rose to heaven for “ all that travel by land 
or by water,” he and his family were not forgotten. 

Early in June, Mr. Montagu arrived in England, 
much recruited in strength and spirits by his voyage, 
but still very much shattered. The following letter, 
written at this time, explains that he was then aware 
to how great an extent he -had been over-taxing his 
powers, both mental and physical. 

« London, 
“1st July, 1852. 

“My dear ———, I have been three weeks in London 
without writing to inform you of my departure from, the 
Cape; and if I were called upon to say how this has hap- 
pened, I must reply by saying, that it is an instance of that 
kind of procrastination which arises from deferring day by 
day what ought not to be deferred a single day, till the mind 
begins to find excuses, and gets in a manner reconciled to 
its negligence. * * * * * 

“My departure from the Cape was at. last very sudden: 
my health broke down so rapidly, and my mind, from over- 
tension, gave way so much more rapidly, that. my medical 
adviser told me he could do no more fo me, and that T 
must take my choice between rest and paralysis. To hesi- 
tate under such a state was impossible, and as a Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed and had already arrived, and, 
inasmuch as he was to reside permanently at Cape Town, 
and take over those duties of the Government which, in the 
absence om the frontier of the Governor, had devolved on me 
to perform, there was no great difficulty in my way, and so 
I made the most of circumstances and came away. We 
came home in the steam-packet in thirty-five days very 
~ pleasantly, and during the yoyage, I improved greatly; but 
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few days, could not move out of the house. Dr. Squibb is 
attending me, and thinks the congestion of my brain not 
chronic; but he will not speak decidedly for two-or three 
months. My plans are all unsettled. England appears to 
me a great blank! How many changes have taken place 
in the last ten years! What with the removal of many 
friends, and the death of others, I seem truly most desolate ! 
In my weakness and painful state of mind, I fecl without a 
point d’appui, without a centre to draw to,—poor "3 
death, and the death of and , now make them- 
selves sorely felt, and all around me seems vacant. ~ 
« Ever sincerely yours, 
i “J. Monracu.” 











A letter written by him at a later date, Christmas 
Day, 1852, makes further mention of his state of 


health :— 


‘(In the last few wecks I have been improving in bodily 
health, but very little in mind. Dr. Bright has lately ex- 
amined me, and says, that from the rest I have had, I ought to 
have improved in mind very much more. His opinion now 
is that my complaint is not organic, and that I shall in time 
be quite restored, but always be liable, upon any unusual 
pressure upon the brain to a return of it. He says I am 
quite unfit for the duties of my Cape office, and that I can 
never resume them without much risk. He has advised me 
on no account, to return to the Cape. He says, it would be 
folly to attempt that work again! My mind is in conse- 
quence made up not to return, and if I can obtain any em- 

. 


ployment here I will take it.” 4 


Fyom the time of his landing in England, until 
April 1853, very nearly a year from his leaving the 
Cape, he complained continually of his head ; and, as 
his letters show, was weak in body and in a most un- 
hinged and nervous state of mind—nervous rather 
from a recollecticn of its powers having been overtaxed, 

“and from a sensitive dread of recurrence to what 
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could again so overstrain it, than from any degree of 
irritability, or disturbance from what was passing 
about him. Here is his own account :—“T find no 
alteration in the powers of my mind. Any attempt 
at thought or application upsets me as much as ever ; 
yet I can bear noises, conversation, and the laugh ~ 
and play of the children pretty well, and am very 
much less nervous in many ways. So'you see there 
is some amendment; and time and patience and trust 
will, I hope, do the rest.” 

From his own expressions, apd- casual allusions 
to his impaired powers of strength, thought and 
application, as well as from the testimony of his me- 
dical men, it is now clear that, at this time, he was 
breaking up, day by day,—a slow sacrifice to those 
pressing exertions which the stimulus of duty enabled 
him temporarily to bear, but whose subsequent re- 
action and effects were too manifest when the excite- 
ment of public activity was gone.* He still tried, 
however, by quiet and change of residence, and social 
conversation, to recruit his spirits, and mind, and 
body, all of which exhibited a strange contrast to 
that elasticity, collectedness, control, and energy, 
which were formerly their peculiar and marked 
characteristics. . 

At this time, Sir George Napier (under whom as 
Governor,e Mr. Montagu had served during his first 
years of office at the Cape, and from whom he received, 
to his very last hour, every sincere token of kindmess,) 
wrote the following Ictter on his behalf to his Grace 
the Duke of ‘Newcastle ; with the view of pressing 
his claim for some office of emolument in England. 
Sir George took this kind step, from the opinion 


* See Appendix—Letters from Drs. Bright, Bickersteth, and - 
Squibb. t 
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expressed by Dr. Bright, that Mr. Montagu would 
not recover to a sufficient degree to undertake anew 
the onerous duties of “Colonial Secretary at the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 


“Nice, Piedmont, 
“ January 5th, 1853. 

“My Lord Duke,—I trust your Grace will not consider 
me either officious, or presumptuous, in intruding on your 
time, in ordet to promote as far as in my power, the interests 
of an old and deserving public officer, Mr. John Monéagu, 
the Secretary to Government at the Cape of Good Hope, but 
at present in England, in consequence of illness brought on 
by over work in the performance of the important duties of 
his office at the Cape. 

“When I had the honor of being Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of that Colony, Mr. Montagu served in his 
present capacity under me, and I can truly state that a more 
actiye, independent, and able public scrvant I never met with 
—his honor and integrity are unimpeachable, and his chat 
racter and conduct as a gentleman perfect. 

“ Understanding that his medical advisers tell him he 
must on no account return to his official duties at the Cape, 
I consider myself called upon as an act of public duty, to 
address your Grace in favor of Mr. Montagu’s claims, as a 
public servant, and to state my conviction that sheuld you 
think proper to appoint him to some suitable situation at 
home, you w4ll find him equal to the duties of any place, 
however important, which your Grace may bestow upon him. 

“T took the liberty of writing to Lord Derby officially, as 
T now do to your Grace, when his Lordship was in office, 
and I had reason to believe, from his answer, that ft. 
Montagu’s claims would be taken into the most favorable 
consideration, had his Lordship remained in office. " . 

“ As I have no motive but the wish to @e of service to 
an old and able civil servant whose claims are treat, and 
who also fought as an officer at the Bgttle of Waterloo, 1 
trust, I may hope for your Grace’s favorable consideration 
of Mr. Montagu’wcasc, an@ of what is due in your Grace’s . 
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records of the Cape Colony, for the last ten years, will, I am 
fully convinced, satisfy your Grace. I again request your 
Grace’s pardon for this intrusion, as I beg to assure you, 
nothing but what I consider my duty to Mr. Montagu, as a 
public servant of great merit, would have made me take the 
liberty of addressing you. 
“J have the honor to be, with much respect, 
“Your Grace’s obedient humble servant, . 
“« Georcr Naryer, Lieut.-General. 

“ His Grace the Duke of Newcastle.” 7 


To resume our narrative. On the 7th April, 
after a severe attack of influenza, Mr. Montagu 
unadvisedly ventured out of doors : the day was cold, 
and on returning home he complained of a chill 
which he had felt on getting into an omnibus in 
London. The serious illness which terminated in his 
death commenced that day, and continued until the 
4th November. Of the progress of this illness’ the 
interesting letter of Dr. Squibb* furnishes the fullest 
particulars. 

Dr. Bright was at this time called in for con- 
sultation, and in his several visits to the patient's 
sick room was greatly struck with the calmness and 
clearness of mind with which he analyzed his com- 
plaint, detailing every symptom and the danger he 
rightly anticipated from each. In August, he was 
removed to Brighton; Dr. Bickersteth, then on a 
short visit to England, and who at the Cape had 
been his long tried friend and occasional medical 
attendant, accompanied him. Up to this time*Mr. 
Montagu did not apprehend any serious termination 
to his sickness, but Dr. Bickersteth, being well ac- 
quainted with his constitution, readily conjectured 
that it was completely broken, and that his life was in 
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considerable danger. A close and minute examination 
confirmed his opinion, and he then communicated to 
Mr. Montagu, freely and frankly, what he believed 
the state of his health to be. This was the first clear 
intimation he received that his life would, in all pro- 
bability, not be of long continuance, and he received 
this intimation with the firmness which might be 
expected from him. 

During his stay at Brighton, his health again 
seemed for a short time to improve ; but all his medi- 
cal advisers strongly urged on him not to pass the 
winter in England) and it was then decided that he 
should return to the Ccpe without delay. In order 
to make the necessary preparations for his voyage he 
went to London in October; and there it soon be- 
came apparent that his state of health was becoming 
every day more alarming; but he was still sanguine 
that he should return to the Cape and ultimately 
recover. 

On 21st October, water on the chest began to 
manifest itself; and a few days after he was seized 
with convulsions, and suffered from extreme pressure 
on the brain. This attack convinced him that his 
recovery was hopeless. He survived it but a 
fortnight, during which period his mind was as 
calm and composed as it had ever been at any time 
of his life ; 


“ And like rich hangings in a homely house, 
. So was his will in his poor feeble body.” 


& 


When he was aware he could not recover, he put 
in order all his private papers and actounts; wrote 
to the Duke of Newcastle the unfinished letter 
already mentioned; made arrangements respecting 
his funeral, which he requested might be conducted - 
with the least possible expense ; and gave directions 
concerning all he wished with regard to those who 
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survived him, with the tenderest feeling, and yet in’ 
the same quiet and systematic manner in which he 
had ever conducted matters in the soundest moments 
of his health. 

It must not, however, be imagined that his se- 
rious thoughts, at this time, were given only to the 
trying work of “ putting his house in order ;” he was 
also eamestly secking to be “prepared to meet his 
God.” During his illness his mind and conscience 
werg soberly passing under very strict self-exami- 
nation, A lady who took a lively interest in his 
religious impressions at this timeg furnishes the fol- 
lowing account of the changeg she perceived to have 
passed over him in a few months. ‘ 

“When he first visited us in London, he ap- 
peared broken in health; his manly frame much 
shattered by the cares and anxieties of a long cayeer 
of official labor ; but there remained that vivacity of 
manner, that brilliancy in conversation, that vigor 
of intellect, graced with a simplicity of address, 
guileless mind, and child-like humility, which at 
once stamped him the very personification of an 
innate gentleman; while much added to this led to 
the belief that he was a Christian living in the fear 
of God. And yet, at times, I could qerceive a 
dejected look, which was afterwards accounted for. 
His moments of sadness arose from the consciousness 
of his declining health, and inability to secure—what 
had ever been, next to his duty to his sovereign, his 
vppermost earthly aim,—an independence for” his 
family. It wes the intensity of feeling as a husband 
and a father that preyed upon his sensitive heart. 

“The next time we met nearly a year had 
elapsed, and it was within a few weeks of his death. 

“The change was great and decided. * What an elo- 
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which is the ‘secret of the Lord.’ The careworn and 
anxious look was exchanged for the utmost placidity 
and composure ; he seemed as one who had already 
escaped from the trammels of this world, and was 
tasting of that peace which truly ‘passeth under- 
standing.’ His great delight now was a desire to 
impart to others the way and the means of obtaining 
that peace which had taught him what is the true 
meaning of happiness. - 

“ Almost the last time I saw him was at Brigh- 
ton ; he spoke with veneration of Mr. Maitland, and 
said he was a ‘heavenly minded’ man. It was his 
great pleasure to sewd us books from which he 
derived spiritual comfort and help. His countenance 
was now emaciated and worn, but the expression 
was something heavenly, which spoke eloquently of 
pegce and joy in the heart. “One felt in looking at 
his face that he was freed from the conflicts of this 
difficult life, and was near his home. All the bene- 
volence and tenderness of his nature seemed as if 
full blown,—the love of God, the spirit of Christ 
Jesus filled his heart,—and he earnestly desired that 
others should have the same happiness and know 
the same Saviour in whom he trusted, and to whom 
he carrieé all his cares and pains, and to whose 
guardian care he could leave those beloved ones 
who watched and tended him with arombling enzicty 
and affection.” 

He spoke at this time of having read the Psalms 
of David with calm admiration ; and remazked on 
the great difference with which he*now, regarded 
prayer. “Feeling? he said “my own “‘sinfulness 
I have prayed all my life ;—since my illness I have 
fully felt and known the necessity and privilege of, 
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prayer. In times past my lips expressed my feelings, 
now my soul prays!” 

“ Truth is deposited with life’s last hour ;” 

And Mr. Montagu was too much a lover of truth 
and sincerity not to listen to the strictness of the 
one and the secrets of the other on his dying bed. 
Nor was he in that scene and hour of self-searching 
a self-deceiver, or one who uninquiringly rested on 
a vague hope. “ Of his own heart he made diligent 
search ;” and his conviction of his state as a sinner, 
and of his unworthiness of all that Christ has pro- 
mised to those who live and dietin His faith and 
fear, for a time pressed so heavily on him, that he 
likened it “to a canopy of lead” intercepting his 
prayers to heaven. He expressed repeatedly the 
most earnest satisfaction in hearing the Bible read 
to him ; some of the Psalms of David he especially 
requested to have repeated several times in the day, 
according as he had strength to listen; and after a 
close conversation with the Rev. C. D. Maitland, of 
Brighton, mainly with regard to his confidence in 
Christ Jesus for his eternal salvation, his daily read- 
ing was a portion of the first eight chapters of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Mr. Maitland, in 
a letter written subsequent to Mr. Montagu’s death, 
thus describes his state of mind during his last 
illness :— 

«« J found him, in his daily meditations, reading 
portions out of the Psalms; these seemed to speak 
te his feelings, but he lacked that justifying faith 
which David kad, on the ground. of which he con- 
versed in those Psalms with his God ; and therefore 
was not in a state of mind to read therm with profit ; 
the foundation required laying in his soul on which 
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he might build up a hope towards God. In this 
light his case appeared to me on first visiting him, 
I therefore led him: to the Epistle to the Romans, 
and hastily (as he could bear it, for the péor wasted 
body soon got exhausted) sketched out to him the 
matter contained in a portion of that Epistle, from 
the third to the eighth chapter inclusive, and to the 
elucidation of these chapters I most confined myself 
in my after visits, that I might possess his mind 
with the wondrous scheme of grace and mercy as 
there unfolded, that so he might clearly see what 
God had wrought for man, and what ground there 
waa for faith and hope jn Him: and rejoiced was I 
to see how his mind kindled at the prospect afforded. 
him, and how, as one truth after another presented 
itself to his now eager gaze, he was filled with 
admjring thoughts of that wisdom and goodness 
which had devised a plan of salvation, so glorious in 
itself, and so, in every way, suited to the necessities 
of a poor sinner of mankind such as he increasingly 
discerned himself to be. He now only complained 
to me of the hardness of his heart ; that he could not 
feel, as he should, towards God in the view of His 
great mercies, and that the sins which he now 
detected on.reviewing his past life did not give him 
the pain and shame they ought; his cry was for a 
broken and contrite spirit, and his frequent inquiry 
was how this might be obtained. But this crying 
sense of his need of this brokenness of heart encou- 
raged the belief that the thing was there, and that. 
God had given him repentance unto life I directed 
him to seek of God what he felt the need of and to 
approach Him as God in Christ, who had. given, in 
him, such an encouraging manifestation of His name 
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proach to Him. At this period he was hastily called 
away, and I saw him no more, but J humbly trust 
that his end was blessed.” : ; 

This hope expressed by the Rev. C. D. Maitland 
is fully confirmed by the testimony of the Bishop of 
Cape Town, who, while he was in London, was 
almost in daily attendance at his dying friend’s bed- 
side, and was admitted to the very closest confidence 
of his heart and soul, the Bishop, giving an account 
of hés visits to him, thus writes :— : 

“ There can be no doubt that his long illness was 
a great blessing to him; and he It it so to be. It 
brought him nearer to God ; Jed him to think and to 
read far more on religious subjects than*he had ever 
done before. Under his aflliction he seemed to me 
to grow daily in all Christian graces. He saw him- 
self to be a sinner, and that there was one pnly 
name through which he could be saved; and he had 
a calm and enduring conviction that his sins were 
forgiven, and his soul saved through the merits of 
his Redeemer. He told me that he was not afraid 
of death ; that he was contented to die, and that he 
trusted he was not deceiving himself about his spi- 
ritual condition, or building his hopes upon a wrong 
foundation. I saw him as often as I could amidst 
my many pressing engagements, and prayed with 
him daily. This was a great comfort to him, and he 
wuld send for me if he was depressed or worse than 
usual; I administered the blessed Sacrament to him 
and Mrs. Montagu shortly before his deathzg One 
thing only seemed, at times, to disturb him,;—the 


thought of his widow and his orphan children desti- 


tute and unprovided for, but even this he dismissed 
from his mind, content to leaye them in God’s hands; 
and knowing that he had deserv@d well of his 
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country, and that his friends would not suffer the 
memory of his deeds to be forgotten. I loved and 
admired Mr. Montagu much in the days of his 
health and vigor, not so much for his great abilities 
as for his uprightness, his truthfulness, courage, 
firmness, determination to do what was right, let 
who would gainsay it, his entire freedom from all 
selfish considerations, and the cheerful readiness with 
which he sacrificed popularity to the performance of 
what he deemed to be his duty. But I can safely 
say I never admired or loved him so much as on his 
sick and dying be: I think I never saw a more 
beautiful or affecting spectacle than he presented as 
he lay, propped up, worn, exhausted, gasping for 
breath, day after day, and yet in mind just the same 
that I remember him in the days that are past. He 
analyzed his own case with the same calmness and 
precision that he would have examined into some 
ordinary matter of old. He was ever thinking of 
others, attending to every little thing which could 
save his wife trouble after he was gone. There were 
' none of those little infirmities that so often pain us 
in a sick-room to be seen in his case; no one saw 
even an impatient look or heard a hasty word during 
hjs whole illness; I have never seen so much cheer- 
ful patience and resignation on a sick-bed. He was 
great in his death as he was in his life.” 

As the time of his soul’s departure drew neaver 
and nearer, his wish seemed to be that no earthly or 
distracting matters should be intruded upon him; as 
if he desired that he might- ° 


“ Walk thoughtful on the solemn, silent shore 
Of that vast ocean he must sail so soon ;” 


and the day before hi death he said that he had * 
2F 
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then arranged his worldly matters, as far as he could, 
and expressed an inclination to be left quite alone. 

From the testimony of those who watched him 
through his last days, and from the tenor of his 
whole conduct at this time, there can be little doubt 
that this solitude, which he desired, was to him both 
sacred and serene ; and that his sick chamber was to 
him, in his last hours, a scene of wrestlings aud 
prayers with his Divine Chastener ; a solemn Peniel, 
—hsly ground,—whereon he talked with God “face 
to face;” there he calmly reviewed God’s many 
mercies for the Past, there he hepefully aspired to 
the realization of the glorious promises for the Future, 
while faith and communion with his Saviour 


“The world excluded, ev’ry passion hush’d 
And opened a calm intercourse with heaven.” 


On the morning of his death, it occurred to ‘him 
that the Will he had made at the Cape would not 
hold good in England, and this his opinion being 
confirmed, a fresh Will was drawn up; and he gave 
every direction about it with the greatest precision 
and tranquillity of mind, although at the time his 
bodily strength was so exhausted that the slightest 
conversation wearied him; yet within two hours of 
his death he attentively and collectedly listened to 
the reading of the whole Will, and with quiet deli- 
beration confirmed it with his signature. This was 
his last visible act. He then gradually became more 
exhausted, and at twenty minutes past one otlock 
expired witheut pain or a struggle. So calm was his 
dissoluti$n, that Mrs.. Montagu, who was watching 
beside him, was obliged to put her ear to his heart to 
ascertain if he was really dead. Such was his soul’s 

* tranquil departure ! 
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“ Death laid his hand 
Upon his heart gently, not smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp to deaden its vibrations ous 


Or, to adopt the more beautiful imagery of Divine 
Inspiration, to describé his peaceful “ falling asleep,” 
—the “silver cord was loosed,” but affection’s watch- 
ing eye could not discern when the shadowy hand 
unwound it,—“the golden bowl was broken,” but 
attention’s listening ear could not catch the feeblest 
sound to tell when its brittle mechanism was sflapt, 
or when the “wheel” stopped revolving “at the 
fountain.” * 

During his last illness Mr. Montagu suffered 
greatly from’extreme exhaustion. His bodily frame 
had been in his health robust and athletic, his gait 
firm and decided, and his countenance fresh and 
indigative of a sound constitution as well as evenness 
of mind. His habits were regular and abstemious, 
and few men in their appearance gave greater pro- 
mise of a “green old age” than he did a few years 
before his death. Yet during his closing sickness, his 
weakness was almost that of a child’s; he sat propped 
in his bed, with his head bowed and sunk upon his 
breast, and it was with difficulty he could breathe 
without being fanned. Few who had known him in 
his best days could have recognized in that feeble 
form the man of energy, and the promoter of so 
much active usefulness that he once was,—-but the 
mind, the forethought, the coolness, the greatness of 
John Montagu were the same; according to the 
testimony above given,—“ He was grem in his death 
as he was in his life!” 

Of Mr. Montagu, whose peaceful departure was a 
striking contrast to his toilsome life, it may be truth- | 
fully said that “he did not waste out, but was worn 

bs Qr2 
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out”! His unwearied exertions and overtasked anxie- 
ties in the trying discharge of his duties, especially 
for the latter period of his carecr, made his life though 
long in labors short in the days of his age; and 
opencd for him a premature passage to the grave. 
He enjoyed not a single day’s perfect health after his 
return to England; and sunk “bowed with cares, 
but not with years,”—for he had numbered but fifty- 
six at the time of his. decease. Yet his life was a 
striking example that “honorable age is not that 
which standeth in length of time, nor that is mea- 
sured by number of years. But eisdom is the grey 
hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age.”— 
Wisdom iv. 8, 9. 

The removal of his body to its last rest was with- 
out unnecessary pomp or expense, as the deceased 
requested it should be. This very act was charac- 
teristic.of him: shortly before his death he called 
the undertaker to his bedside, and with the greatest 
composure gave orders how his funeral should be 
conducted, which he strictly charged should be “in a 
manner becoming his circumstances.” He died as 
many a patriotic and public spirited man has died— 
poor. Nor did he desire that it should be thought 
otherwise : unostentatious in his mode of life, it 
would have been a contradiction to his character, to 
have exhibited aught but what was necessary and 
r@spectful at his dcath. The expense of his obsequies 
was the costly love and deep sorrow of the many 
eillustsious friends who mourned his loss and sympa- 
thized with ¢he widow and orphan children he left 
behind ‘him.* He himself named the few friends 


* Mention has been made in a former page ie the signal kindness 
and commiseration exhibited by the late Sir, Maitland towards 
Mr. Montagu in his seasons of difficulty, and aM widow and orphan - 

J « 
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whom he wished, to use his own expression, “ to lay 
him in his grave.” His pall was borne by Sir P. 
Maitland, Major Bower, Mr. W. Hawkins (ex-mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council), and Mr. Pinney 
(Resident Magistrate, Simon’s Town), Cape of Good 
Hope. His little son Arthur was chief mourner ; 
and a relation of Mrs. Montagu’s, Major Arthur, 
who met the funeral train at the burial ground, was 
also present. Charles Bayley, Esq., who was specially 
named by the deceased to be one of his pall-beaxers, 
was unavoidably absent from illness. Thus those 
“who laid him inthe grave” were few, but they 
were those who had lpved and esteemed him for 
years. All of them had known him in distant lands 5 
yet there they stood round “the narrow house” which 
was to be his body’s last resting-place, and witnessed 
all that was mortal of him committed to the ground 
in the land of his early days, and in a spot, over 
which probably, in all the elasticity of hope and joy, 
his opening boyhood had sported. He was buried 
on the 8th November, 1853. The Bishop of Cape 
Town officiated at the funeral, and most solemnly and 
with deep feeling read the burial service. The last 
remains of the deceased are deposited, as regards 
the world tp come, “in the sure and certain hope of 
the resurrection to eternal life,” but as regards their 
consignment from the sight of the present world, in 
children in their bereavement. It is an act of justice to menfion 
here, that in Mrs. Montagu’s affliction, Lady Sarah Maitland’s kindnesa, 
attentfon, and consolation were those of a friend, a sister and a Christian, 
Those who witnessed, as well as those who experienced, her innimerable 
and considerate acts of tenderness on that occasiownever will forget 
them. Lady Sarah is herself now a widow, and those who know her 
amiable and pious character have this sure consolation, that the spiri- 
tual comfort and trustful hope which she administered to Mrs. Montagu 


in the hour of suffering, have been bestowed manifold on her own heart 
and. soul in Aer bereaement, from a gracious and merciful God. 
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the cemetery at Brompton; and over them has 
been erected a plain stone, with the following in- 
scription :-— 
SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY 
oF 
JOHN MONTAGU, 
SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, ‘ 
BORN Ava. 21, 1797, 
DIED Noy. 4, 1853, 
CURA ET AMORE 
ROBERTI EPISCOPI CAPETONIENSIS, 

The tidings of Mr. Montagu’s death were received 
at the Colonial Office, Dowying Street, with every 
mark of regret and esteem. Those who had held 
the office of Colonial Secretary gave their ready tes- 
timony to the public loss;* and the Duke of New- 
castle, then at the head of the Colonial Departmgnt, 
ordered an official despatch to be forwarded to the 
Cape, announcing the death of its Secretary to the 
Colony which he had so faithfully served, and which 
would have most reason to lament his decease. 
This was a mark of distinction and appreciation 
seldom shown in such cases; and reflects no less 
honor on the illustrious duke who so generously 
bestowed it, than value for the deceased, whose 
memory and services it was duly intended to .record 
and honor. - Yet his Grace did not let the matter 
resi here, but sent the following considerate despatch 
to the Governor Sir G. Cathcart. 

“ Downing Street, 
. “ 11th December, 1853. 

“Sir,—I greatly regret to learn that the decease of 
Mr. Montagu, late Secretary to Government for the Cape 
Colony, has left his widow and a portion of his family very 


v 


e 
aR 
* See Appendix—Letters of Earl Derby and Sir J. Packington. 
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scantily provided for. Mrs. Montagu leaves England by the 
present packet, and will, I have no doubt, be received with 
the regard due to her misfortunes by the many, whose 
friendship had been acquired by her deceased husband, in 
the course of his public and private career. 

“2. Mr. Montagu’s claims on this department, arising 
out of peculiar services rendered before his connexion 
with the Colony under your Government, and out of the 
serious loss of fortune occasioned by his removal from Van 
Diemen’s Land, have justified me in taking the unusual step 
of making application to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, for such slight assistance, by way of gratuity, as 
they can furnish, consistently with their rules, towards the 
necessities of her family, and you will perceive by the 
annexed letter that they hawe awarded her a sum of 300/. 

“3, But the more important portion of his public life 
was spent in the service of the Cape, and its particulars are 
so much better known to the community there than they are 
to myself, that it would be idle on my part to recapitulate 
ther in detail. When I have merely stated, that for several 
years, in consequence of the prolonged absence of the Go- 
vernor on the fronticr, it was on him that the care of the 
Givil Government chiefly devolved,—that his first perform- 
ance is understood to have been the re-instatement of the 
finances of the Colony from a condition of great depression 
and confusion,—that to his exertions and superintendence are 
mainly owing the admirable roads, and the excellent convict 
and other public institutions, which have rendered the Co- 
Jony in those” respects a model for imitation,—that almost in 
the last year of his secretaryship, his forethought and dili- 
gence in collecting, arming, and despatching to the field of 
action the levies of the Western districts, have been acknow- 
ledged by the military authorities as one of the chief causes 
whicl? checked the further spread of the Kafir rebellion,—[. 
have mentioned services such as it very rarely falls to “the lot 
of a public officer in his station to render; andeyet there 
is no one familiar with the affairs of the Colony who cannot 
probably make many special additions to the slight catalogue 


here given. 
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of these labors, and still more his acute sense of the respon- 
- sibility latterly thrown on him, over-tasked his physical 
strength, and produced the disease which inflicted on his 
family this irreparable loss, by removing him while yet 
in the middle of life, and in full mental vigor and fitness for 
duty. i 

“5. It has appeared to me that no fitter case could be 
pointed out for the exercise of a liberality which, I am 
bound to admit, can only be shown with caution, and on 
rare occasions, by a legislative body, and that the commence- 
ment of operations by the representatives of the people in the 
Colony under your Government could not better be inau- 
gurated than by the grant of some pension to Mrs. Montagu, 
as a tribute to the memory of one whofe life has been so inti- 
mately and usefully connected w&h one of the most critical 
periods of its history. 

“6, And I must here touch, however briefly, on one 
circumstance respecting him, which may deserve explanation. 
Mr. Montagu, as is well known, was opposed to the intro- 
duction of the Constitution at the Cape Colony, at the’ par- 
ticular time when it took effect ; as well as to certain disputed 
provisions contained in it. Of the mode of his conducting 
that opposition in the Colony, I say nothing; it was public 
and direct, and all are able to judge of it. Nor doI fora 
moment suppose that the remembrance of his hostility on 
this point, however mistaken they may think it, would affect 
‘the deliberations of the legislature on the subject of any tes- 
timonial, which they might otherwise deem , befitting the 
occasion. That Her Majesty’s Government did not agree in 
his opinion is sufficiently proved by the course which they 
adopted in overruling it. Nevertheless, I am led to believe, 
that a not unnatural suspicion has been entertained that, 
although the counsels of Mr. Montagu did not prevail, 
wet his influence, while absent on leave in this country, 
was exercised jn behalf of his own views, and that it made 
itself felten respect of minor details of the administration of 
the Colony. 

“ Tt is due to the memory of Mr. Montagu that I should 
place it on record, that those syspicions had no foundation 
whatever. Since I have held the seals of this office, I hav 

‘ 
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‘hot only myself had no communication with Mr. Montagu 
respecting the conduct of affairs at the Cape of Good Hope, 
but I have the fullest reason to believe that he purposely and 
scrupulously abstained from any endeavor to influence the 
counsels of this department, or even to make his sentiments 
known here respecting the many important questions which 
have been in agitation. 

“7. T have, therefore, to authorize you, subject wholly to 
your own discretion as to time and manner, to bring before 
the House of Assembly, when in session, the proposal of the 
grant of such pension as you may deem proper to the widow 
of Mr. Montagu. 

“ But I should much prefer your not initiating this pro- 
posal, if it is at all pro@able that it may be made by others, and 
may proceed by way of adéress or resolution from the House 
itself, being satisfied that such an act of grace would be 
much enhanced in the estimation of this afflicted lady and 
her friends if it came spontancously from the representatives 
of the people. 

* “ ©T have, &«., 

“ (Signed) * Newcastis.”* 


When it was known that Mr. Montagu’s losses in 
former years had hindered him making any pro- 
vision for his family, the sympathy and regret ex- 
pressed for them were universal amongst all who were 
acquainted with the public acts and domestic and social 


+N otwithstanding this just tribute to the memory of the late 
Secretary for the Cape Colony, and the kindness and feeling regard 
evinced by His Grace in his despatch for his widow and orphan children. 
in their affliction ; and notwithstanding a hope intimated by the ‘ape 
merchants resident in London, that a pension might be authorized by 
the local legislature, the House of Assembly at the Cape, on the above 
despafch of the Duke being laid before #, rejected the recommendatign 
of a grant of 2,000/, on behalf of the widow and family, How strikingly 
does this act stand in contrast with the honorable affd gragious manner 
in which the Duke of Newcastle advocated the widow’s claim, and to 
which the Earl of Aberdeen has with equal considerateness responded, 
on the part of the Home Government, by placing Mrs. Montagu on the 
Civil List with a pension of 30Q. per annum, in consideration of her 
husband’s services, * 
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virtues of the deceased. Numerous friends at ones 
came forward to interest themselves in obtaining a 
competent provision for those so suddenly and unde- 
servedly left thus painfully circumstanced. The Bishop 
of Cape Town drew up a full statement of Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s services, and from data gathered from the last 
feeble efforts of the husband when dying, pointed out 
the grounds and just claims of his widow for a pen- 
sion from the Government. This statement was for- 
warded to the Duke of Newcastle and was received 
by his Grace with the promptest interest and kindest 
expressions of condolence. Eack Governor, under 
whom Mr. Montagu had seryed, represented also in 
the strongest terms the deserving case éf the widow 
and children, and none more touchingly and earnestly 
than Sir George Arthur (whom Mr. Montagu at the 
outset of his official career accompanied to Van 
Diemen’s Land), §ir George was himself on the 
brink of the grave at the time of Mr. Montagu’s 
death ; yet when. apprized of the circumstances in 
which he had left his family, he could not forbear 
adding his testimony to that of others. He forgot 
the feebleness of his frame in the strength of his 
sympathy, and with firm feeling though with trem- 
bling hand, wrote a moving appeal on their behalf. 
In this appeal he made allusion to the painful anti- 
cipation with which Mr. Montagu’s last hours were 
ate intervals clouded :-—‘I have watched with the 
utmost gratification his career of services at the 
Cape of Good Hope® I have been delighted ‘from 
time to time, to learn his conduct had elicited the 
high eulégy of more than one Secretary of State, and 
I entertained the expectation that the close of so 
useful a life would be attended by consolations of 
‘ every kind; but I am grieved to kndw that although 
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; 
he looked on the approach of death Gith the firm~ 
ness of a Christian, his mind was painfully affected 
by the fear that owing to the failure of ‘persons to 
whom he had intrusted his property, his widow 
and children might suffer great privation when he 
was taken from them.”—Letter to the Duke of New- 
castle. . 

In England Mr. Montagu was not so widely 
known as in the Colonies where he labored ; yet 
the English journals were not slow to give ptub- 
licity to the fact, that a great man and a faithful 
public servant hadefallen a sacrifice to the zealous 
discharge of, his publé functions. The London 
merchants connected with the Cape, to whom, there- 
fore, the deceased was well known, at once opened 
a subscription for the immediate aid of Mrs. Mon- 
tague and her younger children; and also memo- 
rialized the Duke of Newcastle” on their behalf— 
“that such provision might be made, either by 
royal bounty or grant from Parliament, as should, 
conjointly with any pension that might be author- 
ized by the Colonial Legislature of the Cape, place 
the family in such a position as is befitting the 
station of the widow and children of so distinguished 
a man, and‘faithful a servant of his Sovereign and 
his country, and so prominent an example of real 
worth as the late Mr. Montagu.*” The Cape paperst 
were also unanimous, and even vied in expressiofs 
of agknowledgment, that the Colony had indeed 
lost its greatest man. The news of his death,-whert™ 
many were looking for his arrival, as i®@sprgad from 
home to home throughout the Cape, cast a gloom 


* See Appendix[London Merchants’ Memorial. 
+ See Appendix—Extracts from Cape papers, 
« 
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over every face, and drew an utterance of regret 
from every heart. : . 

On tke Sunday after the information of the 
death of the deceased reached the Colony, reference 
to it was publicly made in a sermon preached by the 
Dean of Cape Town in the Cathedral Church. It 
was New-Year's day, and the text selected was from 
St. James iv. 13, 14: “Go to now, ye that say 
to-day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and 
continue there, and buy and sell, and get gain: 
whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow. 
For what is your life? It is even a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.” In the course of the sermon,* “the subjoined 
remarks on the death and character of Mr. Montagu 
were uttered: “An event which has in the last 
week pressed itself upon us all, most strikingly 
illustrates how littke we can imagine ‘what may be 
on the morrow,’ and which also serves to urge with 
its full weight on our souls the solemn question— 
‘What is your life? It is even a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.’ If physical and mental energy, if steady 
diligence, if apparent powers to combat in emergen- 
cies, if sober habit, if system, if regulaxity, if firm- 
ness of disposition to throw off what others suffer to 
undermine both mind and body are qualities and 
asquirements which, meeting in one character, would 
cause us to believe that his life would not hastily 
have been cut off,—then, he who for years knelt and 
worshipped, and communicated with us in this place, 

z 


* This extract is introduced on account of a request made by several 
of Mr. Montagu’s friends that the Sermon @ight be published. The 
above extract is the whole of that nortion of it which bears on the 
deceased, ® 
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but whose unexpected death has dwiwn from all 
mouths an acknowledgment of our common loss, 
and from many hearts the deepest expressions of 
regret, was one whose years of usefulness, and whose 
vigor of intellect and enterprize we might have 
expected long and efficiently to have done public 
service. Who thought a year since, much less a 
month since, that the just ending year, before it 
closed, would have enrolled Azs name in its obituary? 
Yet we now miss him from his place, where we shall 
see him again no more. The toils of office and the ac-’ 
tivities of public lif will claim his interests no more. 
Undertakings, and an,invincible determination to 
carry them through, which seemed. almost peculiarly 
his, must now engage others’ thoughts, and demand 
of others skill and management which he so ably 
displayed; but him they can engage no more, and 
the very reflection should arouse us all to meet the 
question—‘ What is your life? It is even asa vapour.’ 

“You will bear with me, I feel assured, if, 
according to my-wont, I dwell upon the loss of a 
public character, and give my feeble tribute of ac- 
knowledgment to the dead. The grave should close 
in upon all differences; on its hushed and silent 
shore no disturbing wave should break ; there, ani- 
mosities and bitter remembrances, party strife and 
angry feud, public antagonism and personal conflicts, 
should be buried with the buried. I shall not, thén, 
I trust, be misjudged if I speak, as a personal friend 
I mubt speak, feelingly, deploringly, and, as I believe 
faithfully, of him whom we shall behold on earth no 
more. The career of the deccased, had he "followed. 
the course of arms to which he was first called, might 
have been an illuftrious one. He was in all points 


" . fitted for a solflier ; a disciplinarian, of firmness of ” 
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purpose, of gigat personal bravery,—his name might 
have stood equally high with the heroes who have 
become illustrious, and whose names are associated 
with our great victories. But he preferred other 
pursuits,—peaceful activity to martial glory,—and 
brought his discernment of character, and his habits 
of discipline, and his keen sense of what is public 
service, into the duties of his office. What, as a 
public character and a public servant he has done in 
thig Colony and elsewhere, other and more fitting 
charinels must disclose; but I, in this sacred place, 
may, I believe, be thought not to derogate from the 
holiness of my office or the hallowedness of the 
sanctuary of God, if I single out séme of those 
virtues and points of character which adorned him as 
a private individual. Asa friend he was firm and 
sincere, as an adviser he was open and strajght- 
forward; he knew not to flatter, but he never 
withheld merited praise; as a man he was feeling 
and sympathizing ; a true tale of sorrow or distress 
could move him to tears; he was sensitive to kind- 
ness, and from his very high personal worth few men 
have had firmer friends amongst those who really 
knew him. As a husband and a parent he was 
kind, anxious, and tender. As a Christian and a 
man of practical piety he was steady, consistent, 
exemplary. Punctual at public worship; fixed and 
alsorbed in his whole demeanor while engaged 
therein, and a regular attendant at the Holy Com- 
gnunign ; ready to aid in any charities or works of 
love for the Qord’s glory or for man’s necessities, he 
was an ®rnament and a true support to the Church 
to which he belonged. He was sincere without 
vaunting profession ; charitable Without ostentation ; 


and in his Christian life, as*in his public services, in - 
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the strictest sense @ conscientious ghd an honest 
man, 

“ But there was something deeper in his hidden 
Christian life and character than. perhaps any one 
supposed. The sick bed and the hour of death are 
the truest revealers of man’s character to man, and 
in these he was truly good, truly great, truly all that 
we can look or hope for in a dying Christian. One 
who attended him in his last hours thus writes, for 
I cannot withhold his words:—‘I had the privilege 
of ministering to him in his last days.’ He died in 
the faith, and even, wished for death. He bore his 
sufferings very meekly, and patiently. His mind 
was calm and clear to the last. His religious feel- 
ings were lively, and his convictions more deep than 
I was prepared for: he believed himself pardoned 
and gaved through the merits of his Redeemer. His 
latter days were very edifying, and full of tenderness 
to all about him. He repeatedly kissed me, and 
was very grateful for my poor services I shall ever 
think of him as one of the most upright, conscien- 
tious, able men I have met with in life. He never 
thought of himself, or his own interests,—duty was 
the one idea prominent in his mind.’ 

“Such gas the deceased! While among us, 
from the very stamp of his character, as well as from 
his official position, he stood as a beacon on the 
rocks, unmoved while political tempests loudly raged, 
and the waves of our sea of troubles dashed must 
angrify,—now the strife of contest and the.com« 
motion of life with him are ended, and the: still, 
awing solemnity of Death speaks to us after the 
whirlwind, let the silence of the grave, and the 
sanctity of repose *hush every murmur into peace, 
- and may the Nght from that beacon shine down, 
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calmly and updimmed, and cast its long line of 
lustre over the scene in unruffled serenity, where it 
unceasingly burned with steady light amid the perils 
of the storm.” ; 

The death of a public man is not truly felt till 
honest reflection looks back to the -services he has 
rendered.* Then, even those who differed from him 
give consent and voice to the general eulogy which 
illustrates his virtues ; the commonweal testifies how 
great a part it had in his life, how great a loss in 
his decease ; and the country where he did service 
writes his name among its benefagtors ; and although 
few may be the actual atteydants at his grave, yet 
in sympathy and regret the nation follows his last 
mortal remains, and consigns them to their repose ; 
for 


“Not friends alone such obsequies deplore, 
They make mankind the mourner : carry sighs 
Far as the fatal Fame can wing her way, 
Aud turn the gayest thought of gayest age 
Down the right channel through the vale of death,” 


* When it was ascertained that Mr. Montagu’s return to the Colony 
was fully decided on, in almost every town and district addresses, testi- 
monials, and acknowledgments of confidence and esteem were in pre- 
paration to be presented to him on his landing. And though this purpose 
failed of its accomplishment from the announcement of his deceasep 
yet these public expressions of honor and personal rggard, as well as 
appreciation of Mr. Montagu’s services may well find a place in this 
Memoir, They are printed in the Appendix, : 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CHARACTER, 


PUBLIC CHARACTER,—SEL¥-RELTANCE,—GRASP OF OONCEPTION.—0OAPA- 
BILITIES FOR, PUBLIC seRVicw.—FIRMNESS.—STRADY VIGILANOE,— 
GREAT INFLUENCE.—SENSITIVENESS IN DISCHARGE OF DUTY.—GREAT 
HONESTY OF PURPOSB,— PRIVATE CHARACTER, — DECISION AND 
ENERGY,—SIMPLE UNOSTENTATION,— BLAMELESS INTEGRITY,—STEADY 
FRIENDSHIP. EXTREME SENSIBILITY.—DEPTH OF RELIGIOUS FERL- 
1¥G.— GENERAL CONCLUSION, 


Haviye in former chapters recorded several of 
the leading public acts of the subject of this memoir, 
the biographer feels his task will be most imperfectly 
executed, if he go not beyond the mere surface acts 
and external routine duties of the public servant, and 
look into the character of the man. A memoir, to do 
justice to the individual of whom it speaks, should be 
something more than a dry statistical series of out- 
ward performances ; it should disclose, if possible, 
the principles, and motives, and regulating springs, 
which kept these in equipoise before the world ; and, 
furthér still, endeavour to dissociate the man, from 
the machine of office, divesting him gf its tram- 
mels and its trappings, and exhibiting hims*/f, with 
the nice points of his more hidden character, his 
affections, his sympathies, and the lights and shades 
. which these threw upon his daily life. It has been 
observed that “the narrative of a man’s life is his 
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character.” Bat there are many traits in the dispo- 
sition and inward life of a public man which do not 
with sufficient distinctness manifest themselves in his 
public acts; or at least not with such prominence as 
to cause them to be discerned by the mere casual 
observer. - 

To portray the character of John Montagu most 
faithfully, it will be best to exhibjt it in two phases— 
how it appeared to public view, and how it was 
steadily manifested in private. 

Pusuic Cuaracrer.—Sketching his portrait as a 
public man, we should draw the decided profile and 
mark the broad outline of his character as standing 
out in the grandeur of self-reliance. Left early with- 
out a father’s control, and with little check at work 
upon his ardent and impulsive nature, when a boy, he 
appears to a considerable degree to have been -self- 
cultivated, not only in the discipline of his mind, but 
also for the development and formation of his cha- 
racter. Joining the army when young, and soon in 
active service, he was exposed early to temptations ; 
but his good solid sense seems to have called out a 
firm resolution to resist them. Thrown on his own 
guidance he may have acquired, from very necessity, 
the habit of leaning on his own judgnient, and of 
strengthening that by his wide observation and grow- 
ing experience. Be this as it may, few public men, 
when placed ina difficult position, could sustain it 
with the firmness and manly independence with which 
Mr. Montagu could. Few men needed less the advice 
of many-counsellors to lead his judgment to a deci- 
sion; and few men could have supported their 
opinions and decisions, when once formed, with as 


- little wavering and compromising a he could. In 
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: speaking, and a forcible earnestnessg which caused 
some to pronounce his style and manner to be cutting 
and severe. But nothing was further from his design: 
his rule was (though in the heat of a discussion he 
might be sometimes drawn from it), “to use soft 
words but hard-arguments.” His temper was as firm 
as his arguments ; and those who were but partially 
acquainted with him might consider his determina- 
tion, ‘obstinacy; afd his self-reliance a species of 
absolutism ; but with him his line of conduct was a 
process: the two steps of which were—first, the 
assurance that his, opinion was well matured, and 
then a steady trust in his own firm-mindedness not 
to be persuaded nor dissuaded from it. : 

Another feature of his character, as publicly exer- 
cised, was his grasp of conception and enterprize. It 
was yemarkable how quickly he seemed to understand 
any question put before him ; give him but its leading 
points and bearings, and in an incredibly short space 
of time he made the matter perfectly his own. The 
different public acts and the great diversity of mea- 
sures, in which he took a prominent, if not the leading, 
part, bear witness into how many entirely opposite 
subjects and undertakings he threw the whole vigor 
of his mind, and the whole energy of his body. Some 
men by exclusive application to one particular study, 
or one favorite pursuit, or congenial enterprize, attain 
considerable experience and ultimate eminence ; bit 
Mr. Montagu’s mind seemed to grasp within its 
capadity every necessary object which the physical or 
commercial or moral interests of his sphere of duty 
suggested to him. In the minute details of @ difficult 
finance arrangement, or in the bold and stupendous 
achievement of hewing through granite rocks, or . 
throwing arches acros¢. dizzying gulfs to open a - 

9a? 
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mountain pass, he was alike the indomitable, per- 
severing spirit,—the master mind,—the careful pains- 
taking invéstigator and scrutineer of the whole, from 
the first design to the remotest winding up of the 
undertaking. Let anything call his busy attention 
to plan out the difficult machinery for a complete and 
reformatory convict system, or to adapt the arrange- 
ments of a public hospital, so ghat the institution 
should administer its relief with mercy and kindness, 
ag well as with economy and care, and each work was 
alike ably and diligently done. See him in the day 
by day routine and sameness of his office duties, or 
in the exciting and rapid ou‘break of a war, whose 
suddenness called on him to raise with incredible 
despatch a relief force of levies and volunteers, and 
he was the same,—acute of perception; ready for 
every demand ; full of resources; animating, and 
quickening every one about him with the magic of 
his influence, and with an energy which seemed to 
string and tighten up every nerve of his mind and 
body for action. 

He possessed also great capabilities for public 
service. A steady mind, a cool judgment, regular 
habits, extreme punctuality, scrupulous attention, 
unwearied assiduity, great physical powcrs, and dili- 
gence and. perseverance in carrying through whatever 
he took in hand. The retentiveness of his memory 
was so remarkable that it is recorded of him by one 
who was intimately acquainted with his official career, 
“<that often when it-was found necessary ‘to get up 
official subjects, and particular papers were missing, 
he would give their dates, a description of their ap- 
pearange, and particular expressions they contained ; 
and when the documents turned up, he invariably 
proved to be correct.” Nothing cotinected with the - 
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“public service was too little, nothinggtoo arduous, to 
claim his thought and demand his care. He was 
ever anxious to converse with strangers and visitors 
to ascertain what measures for the public good were 
experimented in different countries, with what present 
advantages, and what apparent probability of ultimate 
success ; and his great end in this was to turn what- 
ever he heard, and whatever was elsewhere tran- 
spiring, to some practical advantage in his own sphere 
of action. It is the mark of a great mind not only to 
originate, but also to make its own, by adaptation, 
whatever has been originated by others. All great 
social improvements, agd moral influences, and useful 
inventions, find fresh appliances which are for the 
public, good, are a kind of common stock, and become 
of. the most extensive benefit by being introduced 
intg different conditions of life, into different countries 
and under different circumstances and combinations, 
that so they may be fully tried, and shaped, and dove- 
tailed, and fitted to the most general, if not to the 
universal amelioration of mankind; and, asifactuated . 
by this impression, Mr. Montagu’s constant and in- 
quiring thought seemed to be, in what manner, and 
by. what means, whatsoever was beneficial for the 
social ordey, and compactness, the sound and healthy 
advancement, the political and commercial greatness 
of the community could be introduced, localized and 
applied. e 
Another distinguishing point in his public cha- 
ractér was firmness. He could neither be warped ky 
flattery, nor be moved by frowns. Hig first question 
in every case of perplexity seemed to be-—“ what ought 
I to do?” Not, “what will this or that party expect 
me to do?” With every honest desire to be approved 
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tions, few mei. were less influenced by the mere 
desire or exactions of popularity. In corroboration 
of this it may be mentioned that Mr. Montagu, whose 
popularity was always great in the Eastern Province 
of the Colony, was quite prepared to risk this when 
his line of duty demanded it. At the outbreak of 
the last Kafir war, several Kafir convicts were sent, 
without due authority, from Port Elizabeth to be 
received into other convict stations, farther removed 
fromthe scene of war. The people pf Port Elizabeth 
probably thought it safer that these Kafirs should be 
more withdrawn from their own people, who might 
make an effort to release them ; and on this surmise 
and fear they may have acted. Mr. Montagu saw it 
otherwise ; and in the course he adopted, showed his 
moral courage in incurring momentary popular resent- 
ment, rather than compromise the authority of the 
Government. He conceived the Goverment would 
be lowered, if it allowed the inhabitants of any part 
of the Colony to dictate terms regarding the locating 
of convicts, or from their fears, to change the place 
of their destination, when the circumstances of the 
country did not absolutely require their removal. On 
this occasion the convicts were immediately sent back ; 
and many of the people at Port Elizabeth afterwards 
acknowledged the benefit that part of the country 
had derived by their being returned, and kept at 
work near their town. 

Not only in cases like the above, but in all great 
public.questions, Mr. Montagu was too steady to his 
trust,—too resolute to trace out fearlessly what his 
course should be, and then magnanimously follow it, 
—to come under the description of one who,— 


“ Can change and vary with all forms he 6008 
Be anything but houest ; serves the time ; 
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Hovers betwixt two factions, and explor.s 

The drifts of both, which, with cross fafe, he bears 

To the divided heads, and is received 

With mutual grace of either.” 
No! most men who at all understood him, knew his 
principles, and knew that he would not, from fear nor 
favor, shrink from the defence of them. His mea- 
sures, and line of conduct, and firm stand for the 
general good were of that well tried sort, that he 
could afford to wait and let the clear experience of 
to-morrow dissipate the wrong surmises and, mis- 
representations of to-day. He had no fear of a public 
frown, if he knew he deserved public gratitude,— 


“ For true nobiléty is exempt from fear.” 


The following sentence occurs in a letter in which 
he was vindicating his own conduct on a most trying 
occasion :— “Conscious as I am of a pure public 
motive, I would rather suffer under the unjust exer- 
cise of sevefity, than from the reproaches of my own 
conscience.” Self-consciousness of rectitude was con- 
tinually his bulwark ; and behind this he was pre- 
pared for any assault. His truthfulness and the 
nobleness of his intentions emboldened him with that 
genuine greatness which can endure misapprehen- 
sions and bear a distortion of its real motives for a 
season of tnpopularity ; and leave time and results, 
and the reaction of the public excitement to right 
them. His family motto appeared to be the rule 
and commentary of his life—désponendo me non Mu- 
tando me. Such a character as his always commands 
veneration; and eventually, when it has beer proved 
and fully understood, receives its merited pyaise. In 
great political ferments and party struggles, a firm 
Spirit, which stands as a breakwater to stem the 
heating tide, must pzepare itself to be unpopular | 
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for a season ; but when the vexed storm is allayed,’ 
and the tide istranquillized within its peaceful land- 
marks, the very populace, which dashed so violently 
against it, looks up with a degree of irresistible 
admiration on the firmness and stability of the high- 
minded one who stood as the bulwark,— 
“ Against whose mighty side 
Pushed the rude shoulders of the hurrieane :” 

And not only so, but a public man who has stood 
unshaken and unmoved against popular prejudices 
and passions, from a high sense of duty.and from the 
honest conviction that those prejudices were mistaken 
and those passions dangerous, will, if he be great- 
minded enough to wait, ultimately reap the reward 
of his momentary unpopularity, with an accumulating 
interest. Let him only be patient and enduring in 
his honesty, and 


“ Honesty, even by itself, though making many adversaries 
Whom prudence might have set aside, or charity have softened, 
Evermore will prosper at the last, and gain a man great honor 
By giving others many goods to his own cost and hindranoé” 


Steady Vigilance was another marked quality in 
his character. The last two years of his holding 
office were years of internal struggles and outward 
dangers. Public opinion ran high ; the popular fer- 
ment threatened at one time an utter*disorganiza- 
tion of all government ; many minds were completely 
paralyzed ; the Council of the Colony was silenced 
if not defunct ; public works were for a period at a 
stand-still. Yet throughout the upheavings of the 
popular disturbance, and the chaos in which all the 
social eloments were confused, the steady vigilance 
of Mr. Montagu was most untiring. He watched 
for the moment when the Council could again ‘be 
formed ; was ready at every:change.and subsidence 
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Yo advance another step to strengthem the bonds of 
order; like a masterly fencer he parried off many 
a movement which he believed would imperil the 
public safety; and through two years of vast personal. 
responsibilities and popular disfavor, stood, to the 
exasperation of some and the admiration of others,— 
“ Serene and resolute and still 
And calm and self-possessed ! ” 

Another point which showed the greatness of his 
character was his great influence. The late Bishop 
Shirley in one of his letters writes:—“The view of 
life which deepens in my mind daily is, that its very 
essence is influence. The nature and degrée of, our 
influence oxf others is the measure of our “own 
existence and power, intellectual or spiritual. He 
who has no influence on others may quit the stage 
and .go to bed, for his is a living death. He who 
has it and does not exert it is the wicked hider in the 
earth of a talent of inestimable value, for which his 
Lord yill call him to a tremendous account,” 

Of this*talent Mr. Montagu made great use, 
for probably no man’s influence was greater with 
those over whom he came in contact than his. His 
character, and the high esteem in which it was held, 
threw a mogt remarkable influence over his depart- 
ment, and @alled out the abilities and energies of 
several rising young men, who, as his subordinates, 
kept in constant and steady motion all the machinery 
of the public service in its manifold ramifications. 
The finapproachableness and rough bearing of, some, 
when in authority, oftentimes serve bo check and 
chill and alienate from them the personal esteem and 
confidence of those who are under them. But with 
Mr. Montagu it was otherwise; for -with all the 
‘strictness of his office,*and with all the discipline * 
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with which it?was conducted, hig subordinates at all 
times expresséd for him admiration, gratitude, and 
manly respect. On his suspension from office in 
Van Diemen’s Land, and consequent departure from 
that Colony, one of the senior clerks in his depart- 
ment expressed to him his high sense of the advan- 
tages he derived from his influence and example in 
the following terms:—‘“I assure you that J shall 
ever look back to my connection with you (brief as 
it has been) with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret ; and I most earnestly hope that my future 
conduct may always be regulated by reverting to the 
example of one so universally esteemed in private 
and ‘public life as yourself.” ‘A like acknowledgment, 
containing the most satisfactory expressions of regard, 
he also received on the occasion of his leaving the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, for his health. 
It was from the clerks of his department, and evinces 
their appreciation not only of his arduous duties, but 
of the courtesy and friendliness and influence to- 
wards, and with, those who carried out*his measures 
in their various details. 
_ “Colonial Office, Cape of Good Hope, 
“26th April, 1852. 

“Dear Sir,— Upon your approaching departure for Eng- 
Jand, we hope that the unanimous feeling of those who have 
had the pleasure (some of us from the period of your arrival 
in,this Colony, the greater number of us for some years past) 
of serving in the Colonial Office under your immediate super- 
intendence, may warrant this expression of our personal 
régard Yor one whose constant and unvarying consideration 
and kindness towards us has made the public service our 
pleasure, as well as our duty. 

“Tt has been with deep concern that we have observed 
for some time past that your health was becoming impaired 
by your incessant and untiring exertiogs for the public 
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Service, during a period of no ordinary diffieulty and respon- 
sibility, and which has at length compelled ‘you to seek some 
relaxation from them. ‘ 

“Tn parting from you (we hope only for a time), we wish 
to record our deep sense of the kindness and courtesy which 
we have one and all uniformly experienced at your hands. 
We have not been insensible to the patience and forbearance 
with which you have, in each day’s necessary official inter- 
course, at all times received and communicated with us,— 
never for a moment, in the press of business, or however 
anxiously occupied with important matters, has one harsh, 
or even hasty look ®r expression escaped you. 

“ Pressed as you have been hy the most harassing duties, 
with incessant and warying demands upon your attention, 
not only from the ordinarye business of the Colony, but, from 
the wholly different duties thrown upon you during two 
Kafir wars, and for the last two years by political affairs and 
your position as President of the Council, we feel that this 
is much to say, and much to be grateful to you for. 

Tf the assurance that you leave behind you the warmest 
feelings of respect, esteem, aud gratitude on the part of every 
one of your subordinates, should serve as a source, however 
humble, of sajisfactory retrospect to you, in resting for a 
time from your official duties, it will afford us real prideand 
pleasure. 

“ Allow us now, with every kindest wish for the safe and 
prosperous voyage to England of yourself, Mrs. Montagu, 
and your family, and for your speedy restoration to perfect 
health, to subscribe ourselves, 

; “Yours, &e., 
“ Signed by fourteen Clerks. 
“The Honorable John Montagu, 2 
es Secretary to Government, &e., &c., &e.” 


The influence of his very name was considerable 
as may be gathered from the annexed statement of 
one who on the news of his death, and the position 
of his family, was endeavoring to raise some trifling 
sums, by way of ackngqwledgment, among the con- 
stables and othérs at one of the convict stations .— 
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“My subscription list will be about 304. Every 
single individual on the station having tendered 
me from dive shillings and upwards, although the 
majority of them being new comers have never seen 
Mr. Montagu, the great projector of the convict 
system The name, and the circumstances when 
stated, have had the desired effect.” 

Another fine quality in his public character was 
his extreme sensitiveness with regard to the discharge 
of the duties and responsibilities which devolved upon 
him. He never seemed to think he had done 
enough ; and the personal labors and anxiety which 
he bestowed on all he undertook were truly over- 
whelming. Nobody knew Mr. Montagu but as 
identified with his public duties : his conversation, his 
thoughts, in fact his whole daily life, were public ser- 
vice. Heknew no cessation. If out of his office, his 
papers and his projects followed him. His meals, his 
hours of rest, his time for intercourse with his family 
were, in the last few years of his service, encroached 
upon. His reading all tended in the one direction, 
—it was connected with annals and reports and sta- 
tistics bearing on moral advancement, social con- 
veniences, international and political measures, and 

“whatever is calculated to promote and,,cement the 
true interests and important relations of mankind. 
No one could have sacrificed more than he did; for 
he sacrified all,—his time, his talents, his prospects, 
his health, his recreations, the solacing quietude of 
home and family, all to close application to his public 
duties. Yet,notwithstanding this, there was no sel- 
fishness im his character, but a most utter abnegation 
and forgetting of self; no immoderate reaching after 
personal aggrandizement, but the pure wish and sin- 
gleness of intention to discharge to: the fullest and 
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inost conscientious degree, the services intrusted to 
him. An extract from his letter to Mr. Stephen, at 
the time of his personal difficulties, willeshow how 
keenly sensitive he was lest his private cares should 
render less undivided his solicitude in the fulfilment 
of his public functions :—“ Having related to you 
my position and feelings, will you now permit me to 
add my wishes? If Lord Stanley would permit me 
to retire from my present office by providing for me 
in England I should indeed feel very grateful tahim 
* * * * I am not ambitious of a 
very exalted or a very lucrative station ; my desire 
is to be usefully employgd in the public service with 
my mind relfeved from the fear of debt. In England 
I could live as retired as I pleased, without impairing 
my usefulness in office in any way; but as I have 
nothing left to support my family and myself beyond 
the salary my office would furnish, I am compelled 
to look to that as my last and only resource. But if 
Lord Stanley should be unable to comply with this 
request, I am quite ready to relinquish my present 
office, if his Lordship will approve of my receiving 
the retiring allowance my twenty years’ services 
would justify. Sorry as I should be to dissever my- 
self from gffice, I am of opinion I had better do 
so, rather than continue to hold it, and not execute 
the duties to that extent of usefulness my con- 
science tells me I might do under different. circum- 
stances.” 

Another eminent quality, well known tg thage 
who had dealings and intercourse with him, was his 
uncorrupted honesty of purpose. His mottves were 
pure and simple; his aims noble and benevolent, 
Few men were less selfish or less self'seeking than 
he. Personal ambitior the eninvwmant nf ah. 
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cialities of life, his own ease, the common bounty of 
healthful relaxation, these and much beside, as has, 
been already observed, he sacrificed to the one calf” 
of duty. His acts, like those of all men in office, were 
open to misapprehension ; his motives, like those ‘of 
all who take their one undeviating course, were oftey . 
misunderstood :—but let the whole career of Mr. Mon- 
tagu at the Cape be fairly reviewed, and few candid 
men will hesitate to allow, that ulterior motives oan 
as little be traced from his public acts, as from those 
of any the most straightforward, uncorrupt, and im- 
partial administrator who ever had to preside over. 
the execution of great affairs. With a most just 
abhorrence of what he styled “self and‘pelf” views, 
he looked, in the discharge of all his functions, for 
the grand result of raising the Colony which he so 
energetically served to stability and progregsive 
greatness. To aid him in this he sought out active 
energetic men; and, in doing 80, was sometimes 
charged with favoritism and partiality, and with 
passing by men of long service. Such charges are 
ever made in the disposal of greater or lesser patron- 
age; but in all Mr. Montagu’s appointments, it must 
be allowed that his great aim was, to secure the best 
qualified and most diligent men to execyte the du- 
ties to be intrusted to them; and being self-conscious 
that this was the directing principle by which he was 
swayed, he left the capabilities of those he promoted, 
and the judiciousness of his appointments and recom- 
mendations to illustrate themselves, and did not*seek 
step by step to clear his way, by justifying all he did, 
against évery objection and pettish insinuation. He 
was a manly example, that 


“ Parity of motive and nobility of mind will rarely condescend 
To prove its right, and prate of wrongss or evidence its worth to others:” 
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and.it was a saying of his :—‘“ Innocence does not 
Ipok for, because it is not conscioug of requiring, 
Spportunitiés to proclaim itself.” ° 

- Private Cuaracter.—In private life as well as 
public," Mr. Montagu showed great decision and 
ewergy of character. His losses in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and the uncertainty where they would stop, 


-or to what extent they might involve him, would 


. 


‘have paralyzed the energies of most-men; but they 


‘served only to call up some of the most striking 


qualities of his character, and to exhibit in him— 
"The reason firm and temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill.” 

He did: not sit down and pine, but he girded up his 
resolution to meet the worst; and he did not only 
resolve, but act. His undelayed retrenchments, his 
simpje habits, his unliesitating avowal that he was 
plunged into sudden losses, all showed he was pre- 
pared at once to grapple with his difficulties, And 
if manly energy, and straightforward, high-minded 
principle could overcome them, this he determined 
should be done; and he effected it. From the year 
1845, when his losses first came upon him, and for 
eight consecutive years, by rigid economy be paid off 
at the rate of 1,300/. a-year, and just lived to see his 
whole debt liquidated. In all lesser and daily mat- 
ters, he was equally decided: no one who well knew 
his character would solicit the same favor, or request 
his co-operation in the same instance, a second time; 
when*his answer was once given, it was definite and 
final. If the appeal were one of charity, if the 
solicitation were one to which as a friend he could 
accede, if his company or patronage were sought 
for any object which he deemed commendable and 


- worthy of encwuragemént, in any of these cases, 
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few men more promptly, or in a more consideraté 
manner, would show assistance, kindness, courtesy, 
than he; but whether the request would find com- 
pliance might be at once known, and from his 
expressed decision, few things could move him. In 
his opinions, whether religious or political, in any 
task he set himself to accomplish, in the manner of 
his daily life, towards his children and his household, 
he was equally firm and decided. A kind father, 
but with a father’s proper strictness and authority ; 
a generous and’ good master, but one who never 
forgot’ a due and steady restraint over those who 
were under him. 3. 5 . 

Another feature of his character ‘was that of 
simple unostentation. THe was above the low vanity 
‘of vying with those about him for the grandest 
appearance, and the most lavish style of enterfain- 
ment. He wished to be what he seemed to be, and 
to seem to be what he really was.* He did not 
esteem limited means, and rigid economy, and strait- 
ness from misfortunes, to be a disgrace. But he 
considered it a species of dishonesty to keep up an 
expensive outside appearance, for the sake of hiding 
real and pressing difficulties. Like all great men 
he considered that he should gain public esteem not 
for what he had, but for what he was, and for what 
he did. Actions, not possessions, he believed to set 
the stamp of worth upon a man’s character ; and 
with this impression he did not hesitate, when his 


““* ‘The old philosophers knew the true value of such a line of conduct 
as this, Epictetus<'aught Edy m. re ovyxaradi Aoyiopg meiborri oe dpéoar 
rii, 106s GrFdxddeoas trav vaoracw. *Apxod obv TG elvar &v wavri roy rH 
Ged pdve dvuxerpevar- ef 8 Boney Bovdet, ceavrd gaivov, kad ixay'v éore 
rotro,—kipicteti Enchiridion, cap. xxx. Xenophon also has left usa like 
sentiment :—’Ovx Zor: cuvroperépa ddds wept av dv Bothy Boxetv Hpovipos 
~  edvas, 9 rd yeveobat rept rob: wy Gpdvipov-- Cyropeedulib, i, ¢. 6. 
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axigencies demanded it, to strip from around him- 
self and his household many of thogt luxuries and 
conveniences which the conventionalitics of society 
have arbitrarily pronounced to be almost necessaries. 
There was something truly grand in a man who 
‘believed that his official position required him to 
maintain certain appearances, and to exhibit a gene- 
rous hospitality, when pushed by a sterner exactor 
than the expediency of external show, selling all his 
household effects but such as were necessary fox the 
strictest domestic economy,—curtailing his establish- 
ment, foregoing his carriage in a climate where much 
bodily exercise is fatiguing and oppressive, training 
his sons to tise by arduous exercise, and leaving 
them only an example of honorable diligence as the 
best patrimony he could bequeath to them, and 
living patiently year by year on less than a moiety 
of his public income, to meet losses brought on him 
through a noble spirit of public sacrifice ! ta 
Another chief ingredient in his character was 
strict scrupulousness. All his payments were exact 
and punctual; and no poor man oppressed, no trades- 
man straitened by long credit, no one with whom he 
had dealings importunately entreating for his due, 
had to speak of Mr. Montagu’s name with bitterness. 
His honesty was of that sort whose character is 
formed on the highest principle of divine and Chris- 
tian morals; “Say not unto thy neighbour, go aad 
come again, and to-morrow I will give; when thou 
hast t% by thee.” “Owe no man anything, put 40 
love one another.” “Withhold not gogd from them 
to whom it is due, when it is in the power f thine 
hand to do it.” In illustration of his most rigid fair- 
dealing it may be recorded, that one or two of his 
- most intimate friends continually urged on him to 
; 2H 
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effect an insurance on his life, as a future provision 
for his wife anfl the youngest of his children, should 
they survive him; but his prompt and unalterable 
reply was: “He could make no provision for his 
family out of that which belonged to others; that 
all he could possibly put aside, beyond what was 
required for the decent maintenance of his household, 
was for the defraying his debts, and that until they 
were discharged to the last farthing, he could make 
no reserve.” It is painful to add, that although all 
his liabilities were honored to the full, his health and 
life were not spared sufficiently long ‘after his diffi- 
culties were removed, to crable him to make the 
smallest provision for his widow and beteft children! 

Among the amiable qualities of his character 
may be placed his steady sincerity. If any man 
acquired his friendship he found his affection most 
warm, and his regard most disinterested and sincere: 
and, for his own part, few men have had stauncher 
friends and stronger adherents than he had. From 
his constant attention to his official duties, but little 
leisure was left to him to cultivate a close acquaint- 
ance, or to enjoy the interchange of the sweetest 
charities of social communion ; yet his heart was full 
of friendship, and no man enjoyed moye to impart 
his confidence to those he esteemed worthy of his 
trust. To such he was free, transparent, unreserved; 
awd it seemed a relief to him to speak on matters 
which opened up some of the most generous feelings 
of his.kind heart. To some strangers, at first there 
was in his menner a degree of official distance, and 
brevity, {nd abruptness; but when the first interview 
was passed, and he knew his man, there was a great 
suavity of disposition, and a winningness about him, 
not arising from flattery or mere h®llow courtesies, 
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But from some secret influence which he acquired 
and firmly nfaintained over those Who were once 
impressed with the weight and appreciation of his 
true worth and sterling sincerity, and fine sense of 
honor and gentility. “Montagu,” an old friend of 
his proudly remarked, “like all others of his name, 
was a gentleman.” 

Another property of his character, although re- 
cognized but by few, was his extreme sensibility. 
Though a man of strong mind, he possessed the very 
finest feeling. Open to, and readily touched by, 
any instance of real distress or sorrow, he was the 
readiest not only to legd his aid but to reveal his 
sympathy. He esteemed, with a degree of tender 
reverence, a man struggling nobly with adversity, 
and was always most desirous, in these cases, to help 
suchgan one generously. His charities were con- 
siderable, though little known; the harrowing trials 
of our common humanity he looked on with a tearful 
eye and a wounded heart; and often I have seen 
him, on hearing the recital of some story of touching 
distress, overcome with the most unrestrainable and 
tender emotions. He could steel himself to endure 
injustice or unkindness; on such occasions not a 
feature, not a muscle, not a shade on his countenance 
would betray the concealed struggle which was 
powerfully suppressed within; and he would pre- 
serve a remarkable self-possession and _ self-controf ; 
but ap unexpected word of kindness, any generous 
avowal of gratitude where he least anticipated i, aTty 
mark of public esteem, could overcome him in a 
moment, and readily (and to him involuntarily) bring 
tears into his eyes. . 

His private character was also strengthened by 

’ that virtue which, can alone make it of true and 
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lasting worth, 2 deep religious feeling. In desiring 
to discharge lis duty honorably and conscientiously 
before man, he never lost sight of that higher aim to 
discharge it religiously and in the fear of God. Mr. 
Montagu was a steady, zealous, consistent member 
of the Church ; a punctual observer of its ordinances; 
a firm believer that its doctrines are primitive and 
scriptural, and its constitution apostolical and divine; 
a hearty maintainer of its principles ; a regular com- 
muricant at its altars; its defender in public, its 
promoter and ornament in private life ; its diligent 
representative in his family ; its humble learner in 
its sanctuary and in his closet. In his outward 
deportment as a Christian, throughout the most 
active period of his public life, he was exact, chasi- 
table, and irreproachable ;—the depth of his inward 
sincerity and devotion, and dependence upon Christ, 
had to be fully tried, and strengthened, and evi- 
deuced, in his sick and dying hours. Of his religious 
impressions, and those deep matters between the 
soul and its God, with which a stranger can rarely 
intermeddle, he was generally silent and reserved ; 
yet there were times when he spoke devoutly and 
with very warm interest on sacred matters, and then 
he would unfold that there was a deep earnestness 
within ; a constant seeking after higher holiness; a 
desire to be in sincerity, in life, in trust, in heart, in 
séul, a Christian so instructed in and regulated to 
his Saviour’s will, and so strengthened by His grace 
ty fulfil it, that having served Him faithfully in 
this life, he might hereafter attain to His heavenly 
promises. 

Little more is now required than to condense the 
description of the foregoing character into a few 
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amongst us, defies the power of detraction. If it 
were not a host in itself it would find a host of 
defenders ; but to think he needs an apologist or 
defender is to overlook the greatness of his lasting 
public acts, which are the best defence and vindi- 
cation of the soundness of his good intentions, and of 
the wisdom of his judgment. We are not fain to 
allow that integrity of purpose and staunchness of 
principle will not ultimately bring their own endur- 
ing respect,—a respect which, in his case, is stfong 
enough to preserve him from being lightly spoken _ 
of, or of being suffgred to glide into oblivion. Mr. 
Montagu, when fairly censidered, will be pronouaced 
a true friend of that Colony which he served. In 
his endeavors for its advancement he was emi- 
nently unselfish; the loud-sounding littleness of 
egotiem found no place in him; and although he 
was the prime mover, and mainspring, and support 
in almost every great scheme which was recently 
undertaken for the improvement of the Cape, yet he 
never laid himself open for popularity or public 
praise, but seemed content to throw hiinself into that 
only position which can preserve the consistency of 
a leading public character,—viz. to be fortified by 
the conscioutness of rectitude, and lean on the assur- 
ance that after-time will do him justice, if the 
present fail to appreciate him. Although no proud 
bust or public column has yet been raised to him, 
nevertheless from the height of the pedestal upon 
which his own celebrity and the elevating cofnmen- 
dation of great and good men have figyratively 
placed him, he can as calmly and grandly look 
down, as do those bronze or marble statues wlfich a 
nation has actually ereeted to preserve and honor 
" the memory of h@® greatest and wisest benefactors. 
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Even now the Colony for which he sacrificed himself 
begins to view him as a chief character in its history, 
and it will yet universally acknowledge him as the 
greatest, the wisest, the most upright of its advisers, 
promoters, and benefactors. The portraiture of his 
life, character, and actions may well and truly be 
exhibited, mottoed, and summed up in the following 
striking lines :— 
“ Trust payeth homage unto Truth, rewarding honesty of action : 

And all men love to lean on him, who never filed nor fainted ; 

Freedom gloweth in his eyes, and nobleness of nature in his heart, 

And Independence took a crown and fixed it on his head: 

So he stood in his integrity, just and firm Jf purpose, 

Aiding many, fearing none, a spectade to angels and to mon :— 


Yea,—when the shattered globe shall rock in the throes of dissolution, 
Still will he stand in his integrity, sublime—an honest man.” 
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(A. pp. 29—84. ) 
No, l. 


A Rerurn showing the amount of Government Promis- 
sory notes issued between the years 1882 and 1837 in con- 
version of the Rixglollar paper currency—when andefrom 
what funds any portion of these notes have been withdrawn 
from circulation and cancelled, and how much remains in 
circulation on the 26t& October, 1848. 


Amount isued between the yours £ *€ 
1832 and 1837. 202,698 
Cancelled on the 12th May, ‘1841, 
from repayments of capitals of the 


ry 


Long Loan Fund 10,000 
Ditto on the 6th July, 1841, from the 

same fund . 20,000 
Ditto on the 14th April, 1842, from 

500,000 Rixdollar Fund 11,612 
Ditto on lst November, 1843, from 

the Long Loan Fund. 20,000 


61,612 





In circulation on 1st January, 1843, £141,086 
Cancelled on the 15th May, 1843, 
from repayments of capitals of the 


Long Loan Fund . 25,000 
Ditto on the 10th October, 1843, from 
surplus general revenue 25,000 


Ditto on the 26th October, 1843, from 
the Long Loan Fund 13, 7002., from 
from the Storm Fund 3,300. and : 
from the general revenue 38,0007. . 20,000 70,000 
Amount of Government notes at : 
present in circulation . ‘ : £71,086 
Treasury, 26th Octoboe, 1843. . 
(Signed) pHarny Rivers, Treasurer-General. 
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“(B. p. 87.) 
No. 2. 


A Rerury showing the amount of securities in hands 
of the Treasurer-General belonging to the Long Loan, Agri- 
cultural and Storm Funds, consisting of original bonds 
and securities on cash credits granted by the late Govern- 
ment Discount Bank. 

Long Loan Fund amount £ 3. d. £ os. d. 

good and recoverable . 2497 1 10 

Agricultural do. do. do. 526 5 0 

Cush credits do. do. do. 2607 k 22 








5680 8 03 
Long Loan Fund, amount 

doubtful. . 14645 0 
Agricultural do. do. do, “670 0 0. 
Cash Credits do. do. do.* 8994 9 3% ¢ 

——————- 10,810 14 34 

Long Loan Fund, amount 

bad and irrecoverablet 5414 5 -2} 
Agricultural do. do. do. 572 19 6 “ 
Cash Credits do. do. do. 1481 19 14 








° 7469 3 10 
Storm Fund (none) 





Total £23,910 6 2} 
Treasury, 26th October, 1843. 


(Signed) Harry Rivers, Treasurer-General. 
(C. p. 44.) y 
No. 3. 


, Statement of moncys advanced or disbursed by the 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope on account of other 


u* In the amount of £8,994 9s. 33d, classed as doubtful, are iticluded 
the sums of £5,711 2s, 6d. unpaid vendue acceptances, part of which, - 
£5,412 1. 3}d,, fas been received by the Treasurer-General and carried 
to the credit of his public account, and of £1,559 17s. 9d. the amount of 
bills found in June, 1828 to be missing from the bank. 

+ Ih the amount of £5,414 5s, 23d., classed as irrecoverable, are 
included sums to the amount of £3,109 advanced to country districts for 
the erection of public buildings. . 
@igned) H.R, 


Pa 
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‘governments or individuals, repayable to the Colonial 
Treasury, and. femaining unpaid. * 
Maintenance of certain Chinese, (formerly , £ .s. a. 
of the East India Company’s Establish- 
ment at St. Helena,) from lst July, 
1840, to 30th June, 1843, repayable 
by the British Government 410 0 6 
Pension to J. Renton, as a serjeant of 
infantry in the East India Company’s 
service at St. Helena, from Ist July, 
1839, to 80th September, 1843, repay- 
able by the British Government . 142.7 2 
Pension to J.# Freeman, as a gunner of of 
the East India Company’s service at 
St. Helena, from Ist July, 1839, to 
30th Septemer, 1843, Tepeyeile by 
the Brigish Governtfent  . 7743 0 
Pension to D. Jones, as a soldier i in the 
East India Company’s service at 
St. Helena, from Ist April, 1840, to 
30th September, 1843, repayable by the 
British Government. 47 18 6 
Advances in May and June, 1839, to the 
master of the West Australian schooner 
“ Champion,’’ to meet the disbursements 
of that vessel, repayable by the Govern- 
ment of that Colony. 503 10 9 
Maintenance and passage to Bombay of a 
Lascar in April, 1843, repayable by the 
St. Helena Government 5 13 8 0 
Advance on the 5th September, 1842, to 
the surgeon in charge of the Somerset 
Hospital, to enable him to meet disburse- 
ments on account of persons rescued 
from the wrecked ship “ Waterloo” . 3800 0 0 
Advance on 22nd August, 1843, to the 
Collector of Customs to enable him to 
make disbursements on account of libe- 
rated Africans landed from the “ Pro- 
gresso,” -to be 2 ae from the mows 


chest, °900 0 0 
Total, 4 £2,39% 12 11 
« (Signed P. S. Bring, Aud.-Gen. 


Audit Office, Cape Town, 29th October, 1843. 
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Statement of liabilities and debts of the Colony paid 
since the 17th May, 1843, to the end of the year 1882. 
£ s. d. 
Government promissory notes redeemed 
and destroyed - : 141,086 0 0 
Debts to the Home Government, (East 
India Company’s Loan to the Colony,) 4,272 0 0 
Debt to the Home Government, capital 
and interest of the so-called Storm 
Fund Loan - F ‘i i 38,493 0 0 


£183,851 0 0 


e 


(D. p. 49.) * 


Extract of a despatch from Governor Sir George Napier to 
the Right Honourable the Secretary of State, No. 219, 
of the 22nd November, 1843. 


Adverting to your Lordship’s despatches Nos. 200 and 
236, of the 17th January, and 27th February last, and to 
the previous correspondence on the subject of the paper debt 
of this Colony, I have much satisfaction in announcing to 
your Lordship that, as will be observed from the enclosed 
proclamation, and the corresponding notice of the Deputy 
Commissary-General, in regard to the future disposal of 
bills, I have at length been enabled to withdraw the 
guarantee of Her Majesty’s Government, under which the 
promissory notes of this Government circulated in this 
Colony and were exchanged by the commissariat depart- 
ment for bills on the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

1 have also made arrangements for the final liquidation 
of the debt, in the manner which will hereinafter appear ; 
and<i am satisfied that this will be effected without distress 
to the community, or inconvenience to the local finances. 

In furtherance of this object, I directed the Secretary 
to Government to prepare a full report upon the paper 
currency, and upon the ways and means of discharging it. 
. This report is enclosed. . . 

The original debt, as arising from the issue of the 
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‘guarantee notes in exchange for those of the rix-dollar 
denomination; was, your Lordship is alreadg aware, 202,698/., 
but of this 61,6122. was withdrawn from cirgulation, and 
cancelled in 1841 and 1842; and in my despatch No. 47, 
of the 25th March last, I mentioned to your Lordship that 
steps were then in progress for the retrievement of @ further 
sum of 25,0002., which would reduce the amount of the 
outstanding notes to 116,086/., since which it has been in 
my power, by the appropriation to the purpose of repay- 
ments to the late bank funds and of surplus revenue, to 
cancel an additional sum of 45,0001, viz., on the 10th 
ultimo 25,000/., afl on the 25th 20,000/,, so that the~actual 
debt, on account of the paper currency, amounts at this 
moment to no moreythan 71,086J., as stated in the procla- 
mation, one-third of whieh will, I doubt not, be shortly in 
the hands of the Treasurer-General in exchange for deben- 
sures or specie, at the will of the holder ; whilst, in regard 
to the remaining two-thirds, it is most probable that they 
will, come in but" slowly, and will not be presented at the 
Treasury for several months. 

This part of the subject, however, may now be con- 
sidered disposed of, as your Lordship will, I believe, admit 
after a perusal of Mr. Montagu’s report, which goes so fully 
into every point connected with the financial affairs of this 
Government, that it seems to me scarcely requisite to do 
more, in this place, than to recommend it to your Lordship’s 
attention ; but I must at the same time add, that it contains 
explanations and particulars upon which, although unneces- 
sary for myself, I wished him to be explicit, as I conceive 
they may be extremely useful to my successor, and it 
embraces an amount of official information of no slight 
importance, when considering the subject of the debts of*the 
Colopy, and of which, therefore, { am willing to believe your 
Lordship will not object to avail yourself. - 

Proceeding now to Mr. Montagn’s suggestions on the 
means which offer themselves for paying off the debt, I 
must, in the first place, express my regret to observe from 
the report, that a considerable loss will, in all probability, 
accrue upon the securities held by the Treasurer from loans , 
made from the late Government, Bank, and that there will 
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also be some deficiencies upon the arrear taxes and land-’ 
rents, but exertions are now waking for the recovery of 
those arrears. and your Lordship may rely that no relaxa- 
tion will be permitted whilst any remain uncollected which 
can possibly be recovered. In the Bank losses also, it will 
be remarked, that of the doubtful claims a sum of 
5,412/. 1s. 33d. has been already paid into the Colonial 
Treasury, on account of the late residue department, and 
of those classed as irrecoverable, a sum of 3,109/. arises from 
loans to some of the formes district administrations for the 
erection of public buildings, which, since the abolition of the 
local boards, have been vested in the Colofiial Government. 

I have approved of Mr. Montagu’s suggestions for 
closing the private fund of the late O-phan Chamber, and 
transferring to the Treasury the-amount of Mr. Dessin’s 
legacy, and of the unclaimed sums administered for unknown 
and foreign heirs; the former as belonging of right to the 
Government, under the altered circumstances of the Orphan 
Chamber administration, by which that administration is, 
and has been for some years, vested in the Government,— 
the latter, from the absence of probability that any portion 
will be now claimed, in default of which it lapses to 
the Government, which still remains responsible for the 
payment, upon the production of sufficient proof; and having 
given the necessary directions in this respect, I beg to solicit 
your Lordship’s sanction. 

I have also approved of the present disposition of the 
Prize Negro Fund being left undisturbed, but I am unwil- 
ling to notify my approval to the Institutions holding loans 
from that fund, without your previous sanction. 

In regard to the proposed redemption of the quit-rent, 
I beg to state that I have for the present authorized the 
sale of such rents to the extent of 40,0002. only, as heing 
probsoly sufficient, with the other funds at the disposal of 
Government, to meet the demands for the extinction of the 
Colonial dé&bts, but that object being attained, I am of 
opinion that it would be highly beneficial to allow the whole 
of the quit-rents to be redeemed on the same terms, and to 
apply the proceeds, in certain portions, annually, to public 
works, for the development of the resources of the Colony, 
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\and the encouragement of European immigrants, by which 
the consumption of dutiable articles woutd: be greatly aug- 
mented, and the loss of the land revenue be, iy a few years, 
more than compensated, and by which the moral, as well as 
the physical strength of the population would be increased ; 
neither of which advantages can be expected from the im- 
portation, upon however large a scale, of blacks, who, although 
desirable, and even valuable as laborers, do not feel the 
wants or possess the acquirements of civilized life, nor, in 
their necessary distribution among the comparatively thinly 
scattered inhabitants, is there any probability that they will, 
generally speaking) for many years to come, be more than 
mere machines, unable to compete with the European in 
anything but mere lybor, and adding little to the advance- 
ment of the real interests wf the Colony. 

Another point of Mr. Montagu’s Report to which it is 
necessary to refer, is the Storm Fund, which, from some 
laxity in granting the original loans without sufficient secu- 
rity; from repayments having in some instances been made 
into the Colonial Treasury instead of the Bank, by which, 
under the immediate directions of Government, the fund was 
administered; and from some other causes, has fallen. into 
much confusion; but as I have obtained all the information 
on the subject which the books of the Bank and Audit 
Office can afford, and have received answers from the several 
Civil Commissioners to the circular letter of which I enclose 
a copy, from all which a detailed statement of the fund is 
now preparing in the Colonial Office, I trust that it will 
shortly be in my power to bring the matter under your 
Lordship’s notice in some tangible shape. . 

“ Before taking any final steps for withdrawing the 
guarantee of Iler Majesty’s Government for the Coldnial 
notes, I submitted Mr. Montagu’s report and suggestions 
to the consideration of the Executive Council... Bae as 
the measure now carried into operation,,is so much at 
variance with the resolutions come to by that Cofncil on the 
29th June, 1841, I feel it incumbent upon me to explain, that 
in bringing that Report before the Executive Council, I in- 
formed the members of the change which it had effected in. 
my views, and that I considered the measures proposed by 
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Mr. Montagu better adapted to present: circumstances, and 
more consonant, “upon the whole, with the “spirit of your 
Lordship’s instructions. 

The Attorney-General and the Collector of Customs, 
the only members, excepting myself, now in the Executive 
Council, who had seats when the resolutions of October 
1841 were passed, have scen no reason to alter the opinions 
embodied in those resolutions, in regard to the most eligible 
mode of withdrawing the Government notes from circulation, 
by substituting, as far as could be done with safety, a new 
note, payable in specie on demand at the Colonial Treasury, 
and providing for the deficiency by issuing’ debentures. They 
still put the same interpretation as they then did, upon 
your Lordship’s instructions on the. subject, but having 
done heir duty, firmly and consistently, by an open ex- 
pression of their sentiments in the Executive Council, they 
cheerfully and readily waived their own opinions to support 
the present measures and arrangements when proposed for 
the consideration of the Legislative Council. u 

Being mysclf, therefore, the only person obnoxious to 
the charge of inconsistency, and subject to your Lordship’s 
censure if you shall sce cause to disapprove of the mode 
now adopted for relieving Her Majesty’s Government at 
once, and without the issue of new notes, from all guarantee 
or liability on account of the paper currency of this Colony, 
I beg respectfully to submit my reasons for approving of 
Mr. Montagu’s views on this point in direct opposition to 
those I formerly held. 


Downing Street, 
% 11th March, 1844. 


Sir,—I have received Sir G. Napier’s despatch, No. 
219¥0f the 22nd November last, and its several enclosures, 
reporting the withdrawal of the guarantee of Her Majesty’s 
Governmettt, under which the promissory notes of the Cape 
of Good Hope were circulated, and the arrangements which 
are in progress for the final liquidation of the paper debt of 
the Colony. “ 


EN a eM eS, ae eee, SAMMY N, 8 De eRe ET, (EU, AS 
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.Majesty’s Government of those arrangements, and of the 
appropriation rer that purpose, of the sum.of 40,0002., to be 
raised by redemption of quit-rents, aud of the several other 
funds referred to in your predecessor’s despatch. 

Her Majesty’s Government had been prepared to assent 

to the renewed issue, and continuance in circulation, of some 
portion of the Colonial Government notes, under the im- 
pression that the Government might not have had any other 
immediately available means of liquidating the paper debt 
than the issue of debentures; but the very considerable 
diminution of the debt already effected, and the further 
means of providing for paying off and withdrawing the 
notes, which have been suggested. by Mr. Montagu, and 
found to he available, by the local Government, will reduce 
the necessary issue of debeatures, and the consequent charge 
for interest, much below what had been contemplated. 
. Under these circumstances Her Majesty’s Government 
entirely approve of Sir G. Napier’s determination to with- 
draw, as soon as possible, the whole of the Government notes, 
and Of the deviation in this respect from the arrangement in 
which he had originally concurred; and they do not object 
to the temporary continuance in circulation of notes in the 
old form, under the provisions of the proclamation of the 
9th of November last. 

In order to prevent any disturbance of the satisfactory 
footing on which the currency of the Cape of Good Hope 
will now be placed, I must distinctly caution you against 
being induced by any plea of convenience to the public, or 
on any other’ground, cither to authorize any future issue or 
circulation of Government notes, or any other material 
deviation from those measures, or to sanction or countenance 
any issue or circulation of notes by individuals or banking 
establishments, or to permit any such notes as can be legally 
issued, to be received by public officers on the public 
accou without express previous authority from Her 
Majesty’s Government. _ . 

Adverting to the arrangement for the redemption of 
qnit-rents, I have to request that you will report’ to me 
your opinion as to the expediency of extending the redemp- 
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tion of quit-rents on similar terms, for the purposes referred. 
to in the correspondence. 

Her Majesty’s Government can express no opinion as 
to the propriety of resuming, or leaving undisturbed, the 
loans from the Prize Negro Fund, without more explicit 
information in regard to the security given for the loans,— 
the objects to which the sums borrowed were applied by the 
South African College, and the Cape Town School of In- 
dustry,—and the means those institutions may possess of 
liquidating the respective debts. 

Her Majesty’s Government observe with satisfaction 
that steps were being taken by the Colonial Government for 
the investigation and recovery of other outstanding debts, 
and they request that you will take care that the proceedings 
for those purposes arc effectuallyafollowed up, and that you 
will report the results of them, in addition to any informa 
tion which may have been obtained relating to the Storm 
Fund. 

I have already had the satisfaction of bearing testimony 
to the zeal and ability with which Mr. Montagu had applied 
himself to the duties of his office, but I cannot conclude this 
despatch without a further acknowledgment of the very 
able and efficient manner in which he laid before your pre- 
decessor his views in regard to the extinction of the paper 
debt of the Colony, and his proposals for carrying the 
measure into effect. 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) STANLEY. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., &e. : 





- Downing Street, 
19th April, 1844. 

Sir,—I have received. Sir G. Napier’s despatch, No. 16, 
of the 2nd February, transmitting a proclamation which he 
had issued, cancelling a further sum of 10,000/. of Govern- 
ment promissory notes at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
reporting the progress of the measures adopted by him, on 
“ag el ONT Otay the Secretary to 
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Government,’ for the extinction of the paper debt of that 
Colony. ‘ 

Tam glad to learn that those measures have been ‘suc- 
cessful, and that they have been carried into effect without 
any incoavenience to the Government or the community. 
It will be satisfactory to you, on assuming the government, 
to find that the Colonial currency has been placed on a sound 
footing by the course suggested by Mr. Montagu. 

: I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) STanLuy. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., &e. 





3 


Government House, Cape of Good Hope, ~ 
16th March, 1844. 

~ My Lord,—Referring to my despatch, No. 16, of the, 
2nd ult., in which I informed your Lordship, that in the 
course of another month I hoped to be enabled to cancel 
10,0002. more of the Government paper money, and that 
hefore giving up the administration of the Government, I 
would report the amount and particulars of claims or credits 
then outstanding, I have now the honor to enclose a pro. 
clamation of the 29th of the same month, notifying the with. 
drawal and cancellation of the amount I had anticipated, of 
which 8,100/. consisted in surplus revenue, and 1,900/. was 
realized by the sale debentures, and I have also much pleaswe 
in forwarding for your Lordship’s further information the 
accompanying report made to me by Mr. Montagu, contain- 
ing every necessary particular in regard to the Government 

claims. - 
From this document it will be observed that there are 
at present ample surplus funds in the Colonial Treasury, to 
redeem an additional sum of 10,0002. of notes, and: which 
will be so-applied as soon as the necessary ntiinber of notes 
shall have been remitted to Cape Town from the Commis. 
sariat chests on the frontier. . It likewise clearly shéws that 
37,3031. 17s. 9d. of the outstanding claims can be safely 
. depended upon to taeet the femaining 20,0001. of notes when 
presented, and to pay off the debentures of 14,000/. sold by 

Or 
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the Government towards the conversion of the paper money 
debt, which may“now be considered liquidated, as the notes 
will come ix but slowly, and the certainty exists that there 
will be sufficient funds to meet them whenever presented. 

“Tt affords me, my Lord, no slight gratification, that my 
exertions to accomplish this object have proved so successful, 
and that before resigning the Government, I have been 
enabled -to place the Colonial finances upon so healthy a 
footing, and I trust that the arrangements I have made will 
not be found undeserving of your Lordship’s approbation. 

= T have, &c. 
(Signed) “Grorce Narizr. 
The Right Honorable the Lord Stanley, 
Seerctary of State. 





Downing Street, 
27th June, 1844, 

Sir,—I have received Sir George Napier’s despatch, 
reporting that he had been enabled, before giving yp the 
administration of the Cape Government, to cancel ten 
thousand pounds more of the Government paper money, 
and that as available funds exist for the redemption of the 
remaining portion of the debt,’ it may now be considered 
liquidated. 

Having already signified to you the entire approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government of the arrangements made by 
your predecessor, for the extinction of the paper debt of the 
Colony, I have now only to state that it has heen gratifying 
to them to learn, that he had been able before the close of 
his administration, to bring this intricate subject to so satis- 
factory an issue. 

You will strictly adhere to the course of proceeding 
adopted by Sir George Napicr until the remaining amount 
ofthe -Government notes shall have been withdrawn and 
cancelled, and the debentures, which have been issued, shall 
have been paid off. 

re I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
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Downing Street, 
. 22nd August, 1844. 

Sir,—I have receivéd your despatch, reporting the me- 
asures you had been enabled to take for cancelling a further 
sum of 20,000/. of Government notes, leaving only 10,0002. 
in circulation, and informing me that, in consequence of 
the resources of the Colonial Treasury of the Cape of Good 
Hope, being in a condition to meet this charge of 20,0002. 
of notes, you had considered it advisable to direct the dis- 
continuance of any further issue of debenturcs in exchange 
for the Government notes or specie. 

I have to exptess to you the gratification with which 
Her Majesty’s Government have received this account of the 
satisfactory state of the paper debt, as well as of the finances 
of the Colony under yourgovernment. 

I have the honor to be, 
° Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) STANLEY. * 
Lieut.-General Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B. 





(E. p. 150.) 
Copy of a despatch from Governor Sir George Napier, K.C.B., 
to Lord Stanley. 
Government House, Cape of Good Hope, 
28rd January, 1844. 

My Lord, In my despatch, No. 212, of the 27th 
October last, I had the honor of reporting the measures 
then in progress for establishing an efficient system of con- 
vict discipline, for improving the inland communication of 
this Colony, and for rendering of more gencral benefit the 
services of the convicts sentenced to hard labor at the pwblic 
works, and in which I informed your Lordship that I was 
about to introduce an ordinance for giving legal, effest to 
the plan suggested by Mr. Montagu. I haye now the honor 
to enclose the ordinance alluded to, which Passee the Legis- 
lative Council unanimously, on the 22nd November last, and 
recommend it for Her Majesty’s most gracious ¢pproval. 
I have yet had no reason, to doubt that the plan’ has given, 


general satisfaction throughout the Colony. My own opinion 
. 212 
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of the vast importance of the whole measure introduced is 
daily strengtheneé ; and I feel satisfied that the effect it will 
ere very long produce in checking erime, in improving the 
minds, the morals, and habits of the convicts, and the class 
of persons they belong to, and of opening the resources of 
the country, can scarcely be duly appreciated at present. 
TL have no hesitation in assuring your Lordship that it pro- 
mises results of the greatest benefit to this Colony. 





Sir Peregrine Maitland to Lord Stanley. 
Government House, Cape of Good Hope, 
8rd March, 1845. 

My Lord,—I have the honor to transmit to your Lord- 
ship c report from the Secretary to Government, of the 
operation of the new convict system, introduced into the 
Colony with your Lordship’s sanction, during the first twelve 
months of its existence, ending with the 31st December last; 
and also a report from the Central Board of Commissioners 
of Public Roads of their proceedings during the same period. 

From these two documents, taken together, I trust it 
will appear to your Lordship that the advantages expected 
to be derived from the systematic application of convict 
labor, according to the regulations already approved -by your 
Lordship, have been realised to the utmost extent that the 
bricf space of one year could allow. 

While, on one hand, the internal communication has 
been improved by the well-regulated employment of a large 
amount of labor, at no greater expense than is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance and control of the convicts 
under any circumstances, so, on the other, an important 
am(lioration of the state of the convicts themselves has been 
effected by the careful discipline and instruction to ghich 
theytiava been subjected. 

To the propriety of their behaviour, the ease with 
which they are held, the small amount of crime, and con- 
sequently of punishment, which exists among them, the 
progress which they have made in secular and religious 

_ knowledge under such advantageovs circumstances,—to these 
acts I would especially call your Lordship’s attention, as 
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\showing the success and beneficial results of the plan adopted; 
and I can add, *that having myself visited’ all the stations, I 
can bear testimony to the accuracy of these statements of 
the report, and to the greatly improved condition of the 
convicts in general. 

The Right Honorable Lord Stanley. . 


Extract from Sir P. Maitland’s despatch to Lord Stanley, 
26th February, 1846. 

I have the honor to transmit for your Lordship’s in- 
formation, the annual reports, for the year 1845,-of the 
Central Board of Commissioners for Public Roads, and of 
the working of the convict system established in this Colony. 

* * @ * * * * 

Ihave no-less satisfaction in being able to lay efore 
your Lordship a very favorable-report of the operation of 
éur convict system. The abolition of the penal settlement 
at Robben Island, at the close of last year, has furnished 
abowt one hundred additional convicts for labor on the 
roads. The same regulations as to discipline, distribution, 
and instruction, have been continued, as were enforced with 
happy results during the past year. It has been found that, 
on the average, a greater amount of efficient labor has been 
obtained from the convicts than would be obtained from an 
equal number of free men ; so that, on the score of economy, 
we have every reason to be satisfied. At the same time, not 
only has strict and orderly discipline prevailed, so as to 
render punisament very seldom necessary, but a high state 
of health has also existed among the convicts, the deaths 
during the past’ year being no more than one in cighty on 
the whole number under charge; and a very considergble 
progress has been made by many in religious and secular: 
knowiedge, under the diligent care of visiting ministers of 
the gospel, and of the superintendents of thé several 
stations. 


Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone to Sir P. Maitlpnd. 
Downing Street, 
. WGth Anril. 1846. = 
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spatch, No. 57, of the 26th February, tragsmitting thet 
annual reports for the year 1845 of the Central Board of 

Commissionc?’s for Public Roads, at the Cape of Good Hope, 

and of the working of the convict system established in the 

Colony. bd 

I have rcad these reports with much satisfaction, and 
especially that which relates to the working of the new 
convict system. 

The results of that system, as it regards the welfare 
both of the Colony and of the convicts themselves, appear to 
me to be highly important, and as calculaged to throw much 
useful light on the general question of convict management. 





€ 


Bxtract from Sir H. Smith’s Bespatch to Karl Grey, 
21st December, 1848. 


My Lord,—I have the honor to report, for your Lord* 
ship’s information, that I have recently returned from a 
short visit to the Division of Worcester, which I ynade 
principally for the purpose of opening the new line of road, 
now completed, through the Mosterd’s Hock Pass. I have 
often, from time to time, had occasion to address your 
Lordship on the great advantages which this Colony is daily 
deriving from the increase of the means of internal com- 
munication, under the system devised and conducted by 
Mr. Montagu; but I have not before witnessed so pleasing 
an illustration of these advantages (except in the great 
Montagu Pass at George) as was presented uporr the occasion 
of the opening of this new road: . 

The Ist of December, the anniversary of my arrival in 
thesColony, having been fixed upon for the ceremony, I 
- arrived at Mosterd’s Hock on the previous day, and on the 
morging of the Ist proceeded. to inspect the convict stition, 
the arrangements of which were most creditable to all con- 
cerned. I havé never seen so perfect an establishment for 
the reform of the dissolute, and at the same time deriving 
great benefit from their labors. 


The whole of the Mosterd’s Hock pass was constructed 
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oe employed averaging 200. I have already remarked 
that the appeatance of the convict establisyment and of the 
convicts themselves was most satisfactory, and I should add, 
that while they have been thus employed in the construction 
of works of public utility, no pains have been spared to 
improve their moral condition, and to prepare them for be- 
coming, on their liberation, honest and useful members of 
society. But I will not trouble your Lordship with any 
further remarks on this portion of the subject, as I propose, 
at the end of the present year, to call upon Mr. Montagu * 
to furnish a detailed report of the working of the convict 
system in force inthis Colony, during the first five years of 
its establishment; and I have no doubt, that when I shall 
have had the honor of submitting that report, the advantages 
of the system will be apgarent to your Lordship, as they 
are to myself, who have had the opportunity of observing 
them on the spot. 





zs (F. p. 157.) 


Regulations for the Discipline and Management of Convicts 
employed on the Roads of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Colonial Office, Cape Town, 
lst January, 1844. 

1. Tue official inquiry which was lately made in regard 
to the manner of employing convicts sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labor in the several divisions of this Colony 
has, in the Spinion of his Excellency the Governor, estab- 
lished the following points :— 

2. That the present system, or rather practice, is 
attended with an average loss of one-fifth of the collestive 
labor, of the male convicts now under sentence; and that 
from the lax manner in which the labor of those placsd on 
the effective list is in general exacted, the end and purpose 
of such punishments are frustrated to a serious extent. 

8. That the employing of convicts to clean and repair 
the streets of the district towns and villages, or on theroads in 
their immediate vicinity, pot only affords the convict every, 
facility of interGourse with his friends or former associates, 
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and of procuring luxuries that are not allowed, and othep 
_ enjoyments incompatible with his conditiog but from its 
debasing effect on the minds of the young, is, in a moral 
point of vidw, highly prejudicial to the best interests of 
society. 

4, That the present system does not only not ‘contem- 
plate,*but by its very arrangements either neutralizes or 
wholly counteracts that process of reformatory discipline 
which is essential to the salutary exercise of penal justice, a 
process which, while it strictly regards the extent and degree 
of punishment awarded for the offence committed, seeks, 
both on moral and political grounds, to rewcue the delinquent 
from the power of vicious habits or degrading propensities, 
and aims to restore him, if possible, to society, prepared to 
resist its temptations from a higher motive than the dread of 
punishment consequent on crime. 

5. To remedy the evils which have sprung from the 
present practice, or rather with a view to re-model the whole 
system of convict management and discipline, his Excellency 
the Governor has been pleased to approve of the following 
code of rules, which has been drawn up for the instruction 
and guidance of those to whom this department of the public 
service will in future be committed, under the immediate 
direction and control of the Government. 


Sect. I.—General Rules. 


“6, The great end of punishment is to deter men, by 
example, from the commission of crime. All superintendents 
of convict gangs, and all subordinate officers aye, therefore, 
enjoined to carry faithfully and impartially into -effect the 
sentences with the execution of which they are entrusted, 
exacting such an amount of labor as the health and physical 
strength of the convict will admit, rigorously imposing the 
privation of every luxury and indulgence not authorizéd by 
Govérnment, or by the certificate of the medical officer in 
charge, and strictly prohibiting all intercourse with friends, 
relatives or ‘others, except under the sanction of some specific 
rule contained in this code. 

. 7. At the same time in carrying the sentence of impri- 
~sonment and hard labor into effect, ‘both justiee and humanity 
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vequire that no suffering be imposed which the sentence 

assed and the gondition to which it necesgarily reduces the 
prisoner do not imply. Due attention is, therefore, to be 
paid to bodily health, cleanliness of person, the airiness 
and general salubrity of all places of confinement, and the 
food and clothing supplied ;, and though the discipline must 
be rigorous and uncompromising, unless where character and 
conduct have by the rules of this code obtained a mitigation, 
yet every officer is carefully to avoid anything ‘approaching 
to harshness or severity in the treatment of the convicts 
under his charge, either in language or manner, but by a mild, 
judicious and temperate exercise of his authority, hé is to 
endeavor to convince them that the degree of labor and 
coercion to which they are subject is the consequence of 
crime, and exacted solely iy satisfaction of justice. 

8. It is to” be observed as a standing rule, that conver- 
sation during the hours of labor and at meals, though not 
prohibited unless for misconduct, is to be under continued 
‘restraint, and confined as much as possible to matters con- 
nectéd with the work in hand; nor is any individual not 

’ belonging to the station to be permitted to have access to or 
intercourse with any of the convicts, except by the special 
permission and in the presence of the superintending officer, 
who will enter in his report the grounds on which it was 
granted. 

9. In the distribution of labor among the convicts of a 
gang, character and conduct, as far as the health and strength 
of individuals will allow, are alone to determine what kind of 
labor is to bé allotted to each, those who manifest a bad and 
restless disposition, or a tendency to skulk, being always 
employed on that which is most irksome. No convict is to 
be invested with power or authority over any of his fefow 
prisoners, or employed in any permanent situation of ease. 
The “cleaning of wards, sweeping of barracks, , cocking, 
washing, &c., must be performed by the cgnvicts as duties 
generally, and in rotation, those only being exeluded who 
are under temporarily increased punishment. 

10. Unless specially directed otherwise, all male con- | 
victs sentenced to imprigonment with hard labor in this _ 
Colony for any period exceeding three months (the convicts 
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sentenced to Robben Island excepted), shall in future bg 
transferred, on cenviction, through the civil*commissioners 
of divisions $o such of the superintending officers of convict 
gangs at the several road stations as shall be determined on 
by his Excellency the Governor, where their labor, shall be 
placed, at the disposal of the Central Board of Commissioners 
of Public Roads. The body of convicts thus employed shall 
be divided into such a number of gangs or yoad-parties as 
his Excellency the Governor shall direct ; each gang shall be 
placed in charge of an officer, to be called the superintendent 
of that gang or road-party, and shall consist of three classes, 
which will be placed during the hours f labor under the 
immediate direction and control of a head-overseer, with an 
adequate number of sub-overseers and gonstables. 

1], No gang shall in any cae exceed 190, and should 
there be occasion to bring together on any particular section 
of road a number exceeding that now mentioned, it will be 
necessary to place a part of the gang in charge of an addi- 
tional head- overseer, and to form a subsidiary station, which 
will also be in charge of the superintendent of the station, 

12. In each gang there will be three classes. Convicts 
on being transferred to a road station immediately after 
sentence will, in every instance, be attached to the first or 
lowest class of the gang, where, without either pardon or 
mitigation, they shall undergo one-sixth of their sentence, 
(Sentence for life for the purpose of this computation will 
be counted as twenty-four years.) This period must be 
served with uniform good conduct, and must be the minimum 
period for detention in that class. Miscondutt may have 
the effect of prolonging a convict’s detention there indefinitely, 
within the limits of the term of his original sentence. Tran- 
sitién from this stage of punishment and discipline to one 
less stringent and severe, will* be withheld from a egnvict 
durittg the whole or any part of his sentence, who by mis- 
conduct, reneweg@ offence or disinclination to reform, shall 
forfeit all daim to be considered. ‘Nothing, however, in this 
rule shall be so construed as to affect the exercise of the 

. prerogative of the Crown, either on the part of Her Majesty, 
vor her representative, to pardon oz commute the sentence at 
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\, 13. Convicts who have served a part. of their sentence 
before being trarisferred to a road station, will be classified _ 
according to special directions by his Excellency the Governor, 
after he has duly considered the case of each such convict, 
and the report of his conduct and character from the officer 
under whose charge he was when so transferred. Those of 
good character may be eligible to be placed at once in the 
second or even third class, without reference to the period 
of imprisonment which they were originally sentenced to 
undergo. 

14. To facilitate the classification of convicts on entering 
the gangs according”to their respective degrees of guilt, esti- 
mated by the amount’ of punishment awarded, the first or 
lowest class of each gang shall be subdivided into three 
sections; and in drafting the convicts on their arrival yat a 
station into the several sections of the first class, unless 
specially directed otherwise, the following rule is to be 
observed :—Convicts sentenced to hard labor for any period 
exceeding seven years, to be placed in the first or lowest 
section; those whose sentence is less than seven years, but 
not less than three, to be placed in the second section; all 
those whose term of hard labor is less than three years, to be 
placed in the third or highest section. 

15. No deviation from this rule will be allowed in any 
case, except on the special report and recommendation of the 
judge by whom the sentence was passed. 

16. The advancement of a convict to a higher section, 
or degradation to a lower, during the period of his servitude 
in this class, will-be determined in every instance by the 
Governor, and intimated to the Superintendent by the Secre- 
tary to Government. 

17. No convict will be promoted from the first to ‘the 
secorel class of a gang before‘the minimum period of service 
in the former shall have been completed. The mombers of 
the third section of the first class will along be held eligible 
for promotion into the second class; and that “not before 
having remained without interruption in the third section for 
the period ordered by his Excellency the Governor, which 
period will in a: degree be regulated by the length of the — 
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direct authority of his Excellency the Governor, whq/e 
decision in each-ease will rest chiefly on the monthly reports 
of the superintendent of the gang on the individual conduct 
of the convicts under his charge, as it regards obedience, 
application to all duties imposed, temper, conversation, 
language and outward demeanor, as also attendance and 
conduct at school and chapel. The reports of the super- 
intendents on these most important points in reformatory 
discipline must, therefore, on no consideration be of a general 
character, and should consist as little as possible of arbitrary 
description, either on his part or that of his subordinates ; 
so that by these returns, which will be “carefully registered, 
his Excellency the Governor may be placed, as nearly as 
possible, in the position of an actual cserver. 
18. In determining to what extent and in, what manner 
a mitigation of punishment, as the reward of good conduct 
and an endeavour to reform, can be bestowed on the conviet 
on being promoted into the second class, the great end of 
punishment, viz., to deter by example, must not, oyt of 
regard to the interests of society, be compromised. And in 
accordance with this, his Excellency has authorized the fol- 
lowing to constitute the privileges of the second class :—The 
hope of pardon or commutation of the sentence, on the 
recommendation of the superintending officer, founded on 
the conduct and character of the individual while undergoing 
punishment; the being eligible to pass without any fixed 
period of service therein from the second to the third or 
highest class; relief from the irksome and fatiguing kinds of 
labor to which the convicts of the first class are subjected, 
though in no respect from continued labor, so essential a 
part of reformatory discipline, except in the case about to be 
mehtioned; the setting apart weekly certain of the hours 
assigned for hard labor to inftruction and moral training, 
unde. the superintendents of the gang, in addition to the 
exercises of the evening school; this, however, to be optional 
with the cénvict, and such as decline will continue at labor. 
Another mitigation of punishment the promoted convict will 
enjoy in the privilege of better associates; this he will not 
_ undervalue, if he has profited, as must be presumed, by what 
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, 19. In regard to the mitigation and privileges con- 
sequent on prothotion from the second to the third or highest 
class, his Excellency appoints, that they shall, in the first 
place, consist in those conferred on the convicts of the second 
class, but,on a more enlarged and indulgent scale, and with 
this additional privilege, that convicts having 2 knowledge of 
any handicraft or trade shall be employed therein as often as 
the wants of the station shall require. Secondly, in giving 
the convict an interest in his labor, by lodging in the savings 
bank a certain proportion of its value on his behalf, to be 
given him on the completion of his sentence, with the 
interest thereon, eicher at once or by instalments, ‘as his 
Excellency the Governor shall, from the circumstances of the 
case, see fit to direct, This latter privilege, which is con- 
nected with a very important step in the reformatory prqcess, 
is to be enjoyed by all members of this class without distinc. 
tion; he who becomes unfit for or undeserving of this privi- 
lege, ought to be returned to the second class, unless its 
temporary suspension for not more than ten days have the 
effect of recovering him. Lastly, there will be held out to 
all convicts who shall continue in this class, until the com- 
pletion of their sentences, the prospect of employment on 
the public roads as free laborers, at stations selected for that 
purpose, where the meaus of instruction and moral training 
will be continued at the public expense. 

20. This privilege will be extended to such as can pro- 
duce at the completion of their sentence the certificate of the 
superintendent of the station as to general good conduct and 
behaviour ; as also to such as may have received pardon or a 
commutation of their sentence previous to its completion. 

21. Trivial offences, occurring in the second and third 
classes, and which it will be competent for the superintendént 
summarily to punish, are not to be visited with degradation ; 
the punishment for offences occurring in these clagses,-and 
of a character which brings them under the cggnizance of the 
visiting magistrate, ought to be accompanied with degrada- 
tion; and if the offence be of a serious kind, the degradation 
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Srcr. [.—Rules for the guidance of. the Visiting Magistray. 
22. As the law must be necessarily severe in regard’to 
convicts, it will be the duty of the visiting magistrate, in 
determining on the kind and degree of punishment for any 
given offence, to have regard to the temper, disposition, and 
general conduct of the offender. For this: purpose he will 
invariably consult the register of the superintendent from 
which his returns are made up, in preference to any opinion 
from that or any other officer, given on the spur of the 
moment, and it may be under exciting circumstances. 

23, As a general rule, punishment by flogging, in cases 
jn which it is permitted by law either with or without addi- 
tional infliction, ought to be the last resort in all instances of 
summary jurisdiction. Its frequent occurrence, even where 
necessity compels the magistrate to have recourse to it, can- 
not fail to have an injurious effect on the discipline of the 
station, The kinds of punishment which the visiting magjs- 
trate is recommended more particularly to exercise, are the 
temporary suspension of privileges and allowed indulgences 
in the second and third classes, should the offence “oceur 
there; accompanied, if necessary, with such further punish- 
ment as the magistrate by law may be authorized to inflict. 

24. The magistrate, in awarding the punishment, will 
not fail to explain to the offender, briefly, but calmly and 
patiently, the grounds on which the punishment has been 
awarded, and impress upon him the folly of persisting in a 
course of conduct which excludes all hope of a mitigation of 
his sentence, or of the restrictive discipline under which he 
is placed, and exposes him to prompt and certain punishment. 

25. The magistrates appointed to visit the convict sta- 
tions will do so at uncertain periods, and not Jess than four 
tifnes every month. The visiting magistrate will, when 
practicable, be accompanied on such occasions by a medical 
offer, appointed by the Government. The superintendents 
of the gangs are to take such steps as to them may appear 
necessary; for the confinement of any convict who may mis- 
conduct himself, until the visiting magistrate shall have 
decided upon the case. 

26. In addition to the dischayge of his magisterial duties, 
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*he magistrate, in conjunction (when practicable) with the 
attendant medical officer, will on each visit, inspect the bar- 
racks, cells, and other apartments erected for the accommo- 
dation and safe custody of the gang. They will also visit the 
gangs at work; and at least twice a month every individual 
of the gang will be narrowly inspected by them. A separate 
monthly report yill be sent in both by the visiting magistrate 
and medical officer to the Secretary to Government, commu- 
nicating the results of their several visits in a detailed and 
precise form, and stating whatever may appear to them erro- 
neous or defective in regard to the management and discipline 
of the station, or aifecting in gencral the important interests 
his Excellency has in view in the re-modelling of the system. 
Any irregularities on,the part of any officer of the station, or 
any want of diligence andcattention in the discharge of, their 
duties that may come under the notice of the magistrate and 
raedical officer, either personally or otherwise, will be recorded 
in their monthly reports, as also in the visiting-book of the 
station. 

27. The visiting magistrate and medical officer, in con- 
junction with the superintendent of the station, will inspect, 
monthly, all bedding, clothing, cooking utensils, implements 
of labor, &c., and condemn such as may be no longer fit for 
use; they will at the same time report to the Central Board 
of Road Commissioners on all deficiencies of stores and 
clothing, the manner in which the contractors for the supply 
of food, clothing, &c., have fulfilled their engagements; the 
state of the buildings generally, and any other want that may 
come under their notice. A duplicate of this report is to be 
sent at the same time to the Secretary to Government. 

28 The visiting magistrate is not required to interfere 
with the internal and moral discipline of the station ; forthis 
the superintendent is specially responsible; but one of the 
most important of his duties is to ascertain and report avcord- 
ingly, whether his Excellency’s orders ig regard to the 
management and discipline of the gangs have been complied 
with, and in a manner corresponding with their intent and 
spirit; whether the convicts are classified and worked accord- 
ing to the directions which have been issued by the Govern-_ 
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by the rules, or specially authorized ; whether the labor j 
equally and judiciously distributed, and in amount what might 
be reasonably expected, and whether that process of moral 
and religious training is in effective operation which the sys- 
tem contemplates. On these his Excellency calls gn every 
visiting magistrate to report faithfully and impartially. 


Secr. I1I.—The Special Duties of the Suptrintendent of a 
Convict Station. 


29. The superintendent will be wholly responsible for 
the station committed to him, in all that regards its discipline, 
managément, and internal economy genefally ; and it will be 
his duty to see that the principles embodied in the rules of 
the first section are brought fully and efficiently into opera- 
tion. * 6 

30. He will have the entire control of all subordinate 
officers of the station, and will be held answerable for their 
good conduct and the right discharge of their respective 
duties. He will therefore report to the Secretary to Goyern- 
ment any instance of disobedience of orders, neglect of duty, 
or improper behaviour of any kind on the part of any officer 
of the station that may occur. And should there be necessity 
for prompt and summary measures on account of any such 
act, he is hereby empowered to suspend the party from his 
office, until his Excellency’s pleasure is known. ; 

81. The superintendent is charged with the safe custody 
of all convicts at the station, and for that purpose there will 
be placed under him an adequate constabulary force, which 
he will apportion among the classes of the gang, as circum- 
stances require. In order to prevent as far as possible the 
escape of any convict, the classes of each gang are to be 
mustered three times every day by their respective overseers ; 
viz., in the morning before proceeding to labour, at poon, 
and egain in the evening immediately before being locked up 
in their several apartments for the night ;—the morning and 
evening myster to be in the presence of the superintendent 
or head-overseer. 

$2. <All escapes are to be reported immediately to the 
Secretary to Government, and every effort used by the super- 
intendent, aided by the other officers of the station, to trace 
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ee arrest the fugitives. A minute description of each is to 
forwarded b.the civil commissioner of the division forth- 
with, and to the field-cornets of the neighboyring wards. 
The same will also be published in the Government Gazette, 
for genegal information. 

33. All convicts on being re-apprehended, or on ,being 
detected either in planning or attempting an escape, are im- 
mediately to be degraded by the superintendent to the lowest 
class, and independently of the punishment awarded by the 
visiting magistrate, are to be worked in heavy irons; and 
such other means of rigorous confinement adopted, as will 
ensure the future s@fe custody of the delinquent. ‘This is to 
be continued until orders to the contrary be received from 
the Secretary to Government. 

34. It will, be the dutyof the superintendent, aidgd by 
the head-overseer, to sce that the convicts go to their beds, 
apd rise at the proper hours; that they are clean, and 
marched off to their places of labor at the fixed time, each 
class headed by its overseer, and attended by such a number 
of constables as shall be necessary ; that the time allowed for 
meals and occasional cessation ‘from labour is neither exceeded 
nor abridged ; that the conversation of the convicts, during 
the hours of labor and at meals, is properly controlled, and 
instantly checked and recorded when unbecoming and im- 
proper, or when the details of crime or allusions to its com- 
mission are in any shape introduced. It will also be his duty, 
on their return from labor, to receive the reports of the 
overseers of classes on the conduct of every individual under 
their charge—and in every case of absence from muster, to 
inquire into and record the reason, authorizing such to be 
placed on the sick list as appear to him unfit for labor from 
disease or any other disability. ° 

35, All stores, bedding, clothing, implements of labor,, 
&c., will be in-charge of the superintendent, for which he 
will be responsible. As already stated in thg 27th tule, he 
will, in conjunction with the visiting magistrate aad medical 
offfver, condemn such as are no longer fit for use, or have 
been supplied in violation of the terms of contract, reporting 
to the Board of Road Commissioners accordingly. 

36. The superintendent will see the rations given out 
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daily, and take care that no more than one day’s allowance 
be given out at ome time. He will see that the provisions 
supplied are wholesome, and of the quality specified in the 
contract ; and for this purpose he will submit the same, when 
necessary, to the inspection of the medical officer, gn whose 
decisipn he will invariably act. He will strictly prohibit any 
other allowances being given to any convict by friends, rela- 
tives, or others, than those supplied at the public expense, 
and by the direct authority of the Governor. 

87. It will also be the duty of the superintendent to 
see that the same prohibition is strictly enforced in regard to 
bedding, clothing, or any luxury or indtfigence of any kind 
whatever not sanctioned by the rules of the station and pro- 
vided by the Government. Nor are any letters, packets, or 
parcajs, to bé received by or sent érom any convict, unless by 
the special permission of the superintendent after he has 
opened and inspected the same; who must report thereon, 
and assign his reason for granting the indulgence; excepting 
those in the third class, whose letters and parcels will not be 
opened unless the superintendent shall have some special 
reason for so duing. No wine, ardent spirits, tea, tobacco, 
snuff, or any narcotic substance or preparation can, under any 
circumstances, be allowed the convicts, or used by them, but 
on the authority of Government or the direct prescription of 
the medical officer, when they will be supplied at the public . 
expense, as authorized or prescribed. 

88. The more important duties which will devolve upon 
the superintendent of a station, are those of a moral and reli- 
gious character. On his labors as a moral trainer and religious 
instructor, will mainly depend that process of probationary 
and reformatory discipline, by which it is sought to protect 
sofiety from future outrage and injury’ on the part of the 
flischarged convict, by eradicating low, sensual, and yicious 
habits, establishing those of sobriety, industry, and self-con- 
trol, and by cowgnteracting, through moral influences, motives 
which had®previously led to an immoral life, and the com- 
mission of crime. 

39. For this end he will endeavor to prooure every 

+ information he possibly can respeeting the manner of life and 
occupation of every convict, when placed under his charge, 
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evious to his apprehension and trial; his habits, propensities, 
and the peculiar -temptations, both immediate and remote, 
which had led him to the commission of crime. This inquiry, 
- ‘so important to the right application of the course of disci- 
pline he vill have to exercise, the superintendent will not 
cease to prosecute by continued and systematic observation, 
even of the most trivial incidents, and above all by endea- 
voring to gain the confidence of the prisoner, through an 
unfeigned solicitude for his reformation and future happiness. 

40. For the same end he will mix at all hours with the 
convicts of the several classes, observing minutely and record- 
ing in his Journal afily, for the information of the Govern- 
ment, whatever is indicative of the state of mind and feeling 
at the time. And in his intercourse on such occasions with 
individual convjcts, he willenot fail to inculcate incidengally 
such truths and maxims as are most likely to contribute in 
eaeh case to generate or arouse moral feeling, and lead to 
a right apprehension of guilt, though he will carefully avoid 
directgallusion to the particular crime of which the party has 
been convicted, or his previous course of life, unless invited 
by his remarks to do so. 

41. It will be the duty of the superintendent to conduct 
the Sunday and evening schools alluded to in the 5th section ; 
and for that purpose he will have the assistance of the head- 
overseer—the sub-overseers acting, if required, as monitors 
of the classes under their charge. No interference with the 
classification of the convicts of the gang, during the exercises 
of the school oy the services of the chapel, is to be permitted 
under any consideration. The individuals of each class and 
section are to be kept carefully apart, and no one is to be 
allowed to hold intercourse with any but those of his own 
class or section. The sections of the first class are to Be 
taughtsin a separate apartment by the superintendent and 
his assistant the head-overseer alternately, or by sugh other 
arrangements 2s will enable the superintendeng to direct and 
revigw the proceedings in all the classes. . 

42. It will be the duty of the superintendent, imme- 
diately after the morning muster, to read to the whole” body 

. of convicts some gppropriate passage of Scripture, and to 
conclude with prayer; the same form will be observed at the 


ee tie: 
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close of the evening school, and in either case it should ngt 
occupy more than ten minutes. Arrangements will be made 
to secure, as often as practicable, the services of a clergyman 
on Sunday. In the absence of the clergyman, it will be the 
duty of the superintendent to supply the deficiency smder his 
direction. In the exercises of the school and the services of 
the chapel, both the Dutch and English languages will be 
employed when circumstances require it. 

43. The superintendents of convict gangs must -dili- 
gently exert themselves to secure the safe custody of the 
eonvicts entrusted to their charge. They will moreover be 
empowered to inflict punishment for miflor’ offences against 
the rules laid down for the discipline and management of 
conyict stations. Of such are, lst, disobedience of orders, 
insodence or disrespect in language or manner towards any 
officer subordinate to the superintendent in charge at the 
time, or any constable or officer of police on duty; 2nd, the 
commission of any nuisance or indecency, the neglect or 
disregard of the rules for personal cleanliness, washing and 
mending of clothes, and the performing in turn the ordinary 
duties of the station ; 3rd, absence, without any satisfactory 
reason to assign, at the hours appointed for muster, school, 
and the services of the chapel; 4th, abuttve, indecent, or 
disrespectful language on any occasion, or towards any 
person, swearing, malicious lying, the use of intimidating 
language or threatening acts ; 5th, carelessness, indolence, or 
neglect in performing the work prescribed, or the evasion of 
all work by skulking ; the refusal to work in silence when 
such is imposed ; unnecessary or undue absence from work 
or any other engagement on the plea of necessity; 6th, the 
wanton destruction and wasteful and negligent use of cloth- 
ing, food, implements of labor, or any other property en- 
trusted to them. o 

‘14. For the correction of such offences, or othera not 
enumerated bué of a similar kind, the superintendent, should 
he deem ‘the case not sufficiently aggravated to reserve for 
the dgcision of the visiting magistrate, will be empowered to 
inflict, at his discretion, a temporary suspension of all privi- 
leges and authorized indulgencewin the segond or third class, 
should the offender belong to either, and will also be legally 
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empowered, in \ regard to certain of the said offences, to inflict 
sich punishmeéns as shall be by law provided. During the 
infliction of punishment, the individual ought tg be- wholly 
‘separated from the members of his class. 

45. The superintendent will prepare monthly reports, 
according to an approved form, of the character and cqnduct 
of every individual convict under his charge, scrupulously 
adhering, both in his monthly report and daily register, to 
the prescribed system of notation by means of conventional 
numbers and other symbols, which will be so devised as to 
indicate preciscly and minutely the incidents and facts on 
which he has based*his record of good or bad conduct*for the 
month, in regard to every individual convict. In the monthly 

_ report, he will also recprd all offences and misdemeanors that 
have been conynitted, either in direct violation of the grules 
or otherwise, and the punishments which have in conse- 
quence been inflicted, either by himself or the visiting magis- 
trate. 

4§. It will be the duty of the superintendent, in 
drawing up his report, to place the names of the convicts 
on the respective class lists, according to their average merit 
for the month, as determined by the system of daily notation 
already alludedrto. The list, on being completed, ought to 
be read aloud to the class, and its order of merit observed 
during the whole of the succeeding month, on all occasions 
of muster, of marching to and from labor, of school exercise 
and chapel service. The first on the list should be styled the 
foreman of the class for the month, and the first three ap- 
pointed censors, to report on all cases: of misbehaviour that 
may occur beyond the knowledge of the superintendent or 
his overseers, especially during the hours they are locked up. 


In order to keep permanently in view the importance attacfed - 


to-the,standing of the convict in his class, as determined by 
daily notation, there will be badges attached to their @ress, 
bearing the name of the class and the nugber which the 
convict holds for the month; and on the badge 1,” there 
will be inscribed the words, “ Foreman of the class No, —.” 
47, Along with this monthly register of conduct, &e., 
the superintendenj will forward, for the consideration of the 
Governor, and through the Secretary to Government, recom- 
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mendations on behalf of such as he may consider deservin; 
of promotion, ag also the names of those, With a minu 
statement of their misbehaviour, who ought to be degraded. 

48. It is a standing order which in no instance is to be 
departed from, that no superintendent, head-oversger, sub- 
overseer, or officer of police, shall have any interest, directly 
or indirectly, in any contract for the’supply of food, clothing, 
bedding, or any other necessary that may be required for the 
station; nor shall they receive any present, gift, or other 
donation, from any contractor or his agent. 

49. In the discharge of his arduous and important 
duties, the superintendent will not fail to‘maintain a constant 
and, if necessary, confidential correspondence with the Secre- 
tary to Government, through whom he will receive his 
instryctions. 


Scr. IV.—Duties of Head Overseers of Gangs, and Sub- Over- 
seers of Classes, 


50. It will be the special duty of the head-oversegr of 
the gang to render the superintendent every aid in carrying 
out the principles of the system, and in maintaining due 
subordination. He will render him every assistance also in 
conducting the Sunday and evening schools, in inspecting 
the convicts at muster, in maintaining the classification of 
the convicts as prescribed by the rules, and in seeing that the 
rations for the several classes and sections are duly issued, of 
good quality and according to allowance. 

51. Until a storekeeper be appointed to the station, the 
head-overseer will be responsible to the superintendent for 
all stores, clothing, bedding, implements of labor, &. He 
will see that no articles are issued without being properly 

*mérked, and on the written order of the superintendent, to 
whom he will make monthly returns of all issues, and pf the 
amoent of supply still remaining. He will use the strictest 
economy in the,distribution of stores. 

52. Itewill be the duty of the head-overseer, when, so 
directed, to see that all punishments awarded, either by the 
superiiitendent or visiting magistrate, are carried into effect ; 

especially as reeards solitary confinement temnarary canara _ 
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duty to see that the ordinary dutied of cleaning quarters, 
airing the bediing, ventilating all apartments, cooking, wash- 
ing, &c., are performed in rotation by the seveyal members 
of each class, excepting those who are under punishment or 
disgrace, or on the sick list, when it comes to their turn. 

53. The head-overseer will be directly in charge pf the 
third or highest class when at work, but as he will have to 
exercise a general supervision over the work performed by 
the different classes of the gang, he will from time to time 
exchange with those in charge of the second class, aud the 
several sections of the first ; on which occasions he will report 
to the superintendd¢ht on the state of discipline and control 
in which he finds them, and the degree of industry to which 
they. have advanced, : 

54, It will, be his duty to report daily the amoynt of 
labor performed by the members of the third class, with the 
view of determining what proportion of its value shall be 
placed to their respective credits, conformably to the provi- 
siong, of the 19th rule. And in all the classes and sections 
to sed that in the distribution of daily labor, due regard is 
had to the character and conduct of each individual, as deter- 
mined by the daily register of the superintendent, and that 
it is in strict conformity with his instructions. 

55, Sub-overseers will be held responsible to the super- 
intendent for the safe custody of every convict of the class 
under his charge during the hours of labor, including those 
allotted for meals, and for that purpose his class will be 
attended by,an adequate number of constables. He will 
head his class during the hours allotted for school, and aid 
in their instruction, and in maintaining order and attention 
as he may be directed. Under the directions of the super- 
intendent and head-overseer, he will see that the convict of 
his clsss are locked up at the proper hour, that they attend 
muster when required, and he will aid in their inspectitn as 
to cleanliness, &. when ordered. o 

, 56. The head-overseer in charge of the third class, and 
the sub-overseer in charge of the second, and the several 
sections of the first, will on no account quit their station . 
during the hours pf labor,or when the convicts are at meals,s- 
except with the special permissions of the superintendent. 
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They will carefully avoid all harshness in language or manner 
in the treatment ef the men under their charg’, though thef 
will firmly insist on the performance of the amount of labor 
imposed, aud on the due maintenance of discipline, They 
will be required to instruct the convicts in the use pf their 
tools, and direct them in the manner in which the work is to 
be performed. 

57. The head-overseer and the respective sub-overseers 
of classes will carefully watch the eonduct of every convict 
during the hours they are under their charge, and furnish 
the superintendent with a daily report thereon, minutely 
detailing every circumstance which it js 6f importance that 
the superintendent should know; above all, they will exercise 
an unceasing watchfulness and contrql over their outward 
demegnor and conversation, - A 

58. They will have invariably to attend to the mid-day 
muster, and to report without the least delay on any occasion 
of absence not accounted for, or any suspicious circumstances 
leading even remotely to conclude that an attempt at esgape 
is contemplated. Under such circumstances, the overseer 
will be authorized to use every lawful means to secure the 
safe custody of the parties, independently of any orders to 
that effect from the superintendent, reporting on the same 
accordingly. 


Szcr. V.—Rules for the guidance of the Convict. 


All convicts are to remember that they are undergoing 
coercive labor, and are subject to severe discipline, as the 
consequence of crime ; and that by good conduct alone, and 
evident reform, they can hope to escape from the severe 
course of restraint, discipline and labor, on which they must 
firs center, and under which they must undergo a devérminate 
portion of their sentence. Above all, they must consider 
obedieace to be their first duty, and be made to feel that a 
refractory and insubordinate line of conduct will invariably 
be accompanied with a rigorous exaction of every privation 
and penalty legitimately implied in the sentence, inde- 
pendenfly of additional infliction for overt acts of misconduct 
or offence. 

60 . Perfect silence is to be kept at fhe musters, and 
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during inspection. No conversation is to be allowed but with 

e permission of the superintendent or head-overseer, during 
the exercises of the school. When silence is imposed as a 
punishment during the hours of labor, it is to bé ‘strictly 
observed, and any violation of the order which in all cases is 
to be issued by the sugggintenc —_will be invariably yisited 
with a severe penalty. ence must also be strictly observed 
in marching to and from the place of Jabor. 

61. No convict is to leave the station assigned him 
during work without permission of the officer in charge, nor 
is he to stray from the quarters allotted him in the barracks. 
‘When not at har@ labor, or any other stated duff, or on 
leave of absence, he must invariably be found in his quarters, 
avoiding intercourse gu every occasion with any convict not 
belonging to his class or saction, 5 

62. He is not, under any circumstance, to undertake 
york of any kind, which he has not been ordered to perform, 
either by the superintendent, head-overseer, or other officer 
in charge for the time being. 

63. Convicts are to pay a becoming outward respect to 
all persons placed in authority over them, and invariably to 
observe the form of obeisance prescribed by this rule, on 
meeting or being accosted by the visiting magistrate, super- 
intendent of the station, or other superior officer. The form 
of obeisance appointed is that observed by the private soldier 
on meeting any commissioned officer of Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, when off duty. 

64. The Various rules prescribed for labor are not to 
be departed ‘from on any account, except when task-work 
has been allowed, when the party is pgrmitted, after his task 
is finished, to proceed to his quarters for the purpose. of 
reading, or any other uscful engagement of which “the 
superjntendent shall approve. No convicts not allowed 
jesk-work are to quit their station even when the Work is 
finished, without leave, the excuse for which gnust be assigned 
in, the daily report of the officer in charge. No convict 
under aggravated punishment is in any case to be pllowed 
task-work. Those subjected to extra hours will be placed 
under proper offigers for that purpose, 
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65. The following are the hours assigned for labour and 
meals:— ¢ 
FOUR MONTHS : ig LABOR. MEALS, LABOR. 
16 Octobet%o 15 February Gto ll am, . .——.1lto6Pm, 


TWO MONTHS: 
16 February to 15 April . 4 p. 6 to ll am. , ——.3p,to1l2¥p. 5 Pm. 


FOUR MONTHS: : 
16 April to 15 August =. 3 p.7 to 1] am, T -e-,12t0 $p. 4 Pa 


TWO MONTHS : 
16 August to 15 October. 7to lam. . .—~—.12toS Pm. 

66. On returning from work every evening, school will 

be held for all the classes for one hour by the superin- 
tendent; aided by the head-overseer and*other subordinate 
officers. A certain portion of this time is to be devoted to 
the reading of such passages of Scripyire as shall be pre- 
scribeg by the Government frome time to time, the occa- 
sional reading of books of amusement and instruction, whose 
general tendency is to elevate and purify the mind; exercises 
in arithmetic and writing, and such other employments as 
the superintendent shall deem beneficial or conducive tq the 
end in view, viz, the moral reformation and intellectual 
improvement of the convict. It is to be understood that in 
this hour is included the time required for muster and read- 
ing prayers, 

67. In like manner a Sunday school will be held for all 
classes of the gang, at such hours as the superintendent 
shall fix on; the exercises to be entirely of a religious kind. 
A return will be kept of the conduct and progress of each 
convict, both in the evening and Sunday schools, the par- 
ticulars of which will be embodied in the monthly report of 
the superintendent. 

68. No absence will be permitted, except incase of 
sickhess or solitary confinement, from the exercises of the 
evening school. But such shall be allowed to be absent 
from ‘the Sunday school, from the services of the chapel 
and from morning and evening prayers, as shall have 
obtained leave to that effect from the SeePetary to Govern- 
ment. Books of an amusing and instructive kind, will be 
distributed among the convicts twice a-week, after the close 

- of the evening school. 
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' 69. The following is the scale of rations approved of for 
the several cl@sses of the gang; and no otker articles of food 
or unauthorized indulgence are to be permitted on any 
account, but by the prescription of the medical officer. 

70. Bread or flour, 14 lb.; rice, 2 oz.; fresh meat, 14 1b.; 
salt, 4 02z., to be issued daily to each convict. Soap, ? Ib. ; 
2 needles and 2 skein#-of thread, to be issued monthly to 
each convict. ‘Tobacco will be issued by the superintendent 
as an indulgence to any man he may consider deserving of 
it, at any rate he pleases, not exceeding } lb. for a man each 
month, 

71. Clothing aad bedding will be issued yearly cording 
to the following scale, or such other as may hereafter be 
allowed:—I1 cloth jacket; 1 Russia duck smock-frock, open 
at the breast; 2 pair of trpwsers of tanned leather; 3 gitiped 
cotton shirts. A sufficient supply of undressed leather for 
yeldschoen, the uppers being of cow, and the soles of ox hide, 
to be issued as required, and made up in spare hours, but 
not to exceed four pair in a year, without special authority; 2 
woollen caps for use during the cold season, with a supply of 
palmiet and thread for one hat; 1 blanket, 1 rug, 1 pillow, 
and 1 paillasse, once in two years, with additional supplies 
when the articles have been condemned by the proper 
authorities, 

72. Any article injured through carelessness, or wantonly 
destroyed, or having the mark altered or defaced, will subject 
the offender, on conviction, to punishment. 

78. In giving sanction to the above code of rules for the 
instruction and guidance of those to be entrusted with the 
future management and direction of the convict establish- 
ment of this Colony, his Exccllency does not anticipate that 
the whole can be fully carried into effect on the immedfate 
transference to road stations of the convicts now under 
sentence of hard labor in the several divisiong; Wut he 
expects and desixes that they be regarded as embodying the 
principles on which this branch of the public sesvice will in 
future be conducted. And he commands all visiting magis- 
trates, superintendents, and others concerned, to ce that 
they are carrie] into effect as speedily and efficiently as, . 
circumstances will admit, not failing to report from time to 
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time to the Secretary to Government whatever may prove a 
bar to their complete and systematic adoption. 
By command of his Excellency the Governor, 
(Signed) Joun Monracv, 
Secretary to Government. 


(G. p. 236.) 


Report of the Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Council “To consider whether arrangements might not 
be mde whereby an Administration of Justice of equal 
or greater efficiency would be obtained at a smaller cost 
than is at present incurred.” 


1. The Committee, feeling the, importance of the duty 
entrusted to them, have not failed to avail fhemselves of, 
such sources of information as appeared to them best calcu. 
lated to lead to correct conclusions in respect to existing 
arrangements for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice in this Colony. 

2. ,They have obtained evidenee on the subject of in- 
quiry from their Honors the Chief Justice and Puisne Judges 
of the Supreme Court, from two of its advocates, from six 
gentlemen holding, or who formerly held, the office of 
resident magistrate, one clerk of the peace, and nine gentle- 
men engaged in mercantile and other pursuits. 

8. They have been furnished with official returns of the 
civil and criminal business performed by every resident 
magistrate, justice of the peace, ‘and clerk of the peace 
throughout the Colony, during the three years ended on the 
80th June, 1844; and of the civil and criminal business 
trantacted in the Supreme and Cirenit Courts during the 
a period. 

4. They have also been favored by Mr. Justice Menzies 
with tables, whigh are annexed to his evidence, on the 
criminal statistics of the Colony, from the establishment of 
the Supreme Court in 1828 to the present date. 

5. The evidence and returns now referred to will be 
. found in the minutes and appendix annexed to this report. 
The Committee desire to express to the Council their sense 
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of the value and importance of much of the evidence which 
‘has been elitited, and they beg to recymmend both the 
evidence and the returns to their careful and, dispassionate 
-consideration. 

6. As it is of the first importance that the system 
adopted in any country for the administration of criminal 
justice, secure to the accused an impartial trial as soon after 
his committal as is consistent with the ends of justice, regard 
being had to the nature of the country, and the extent of its 
financial resources; and as the efficiency of any system will, 
in the main, be tested by this criterion, the Committee take 
leave to present te this Council, as the first of the' results of 
their inquiry, the following analysis of the return appended to 
their minutes, of thg number of days that each person com- 
mitted for trial in the Supreme and Circuit Courts of this 
Colony, from the 1st January, 1828, to the 81st December, 
,1833, was kept in confinement before trial. 

7. During the period referred to, which embraces the 
firs, six years subsequent to the creation of the Supreme 
Court and trial by jury, there were in all 1,760 prisoners 
brought to trial in Cape Town and the country districts, of 
whom 1,585 had been committed to gaol, and 175 at large 
on bail. Of those committed 294 were tried at the quarterly 
criminal sessions of the Supreme Court, and 1,291 before 
the half-yearly sessions of Circuit Court in the aes 
districts. 

8. Taking the aggregate number of prisoners com- 
mitted and tried in the six years included in this return, 
together with the number of days which each person is 
shown to have been imprisoned previous to trial, the average 
period of confinement is found to amount to 11934; days,— 
the shortest period of confinement being 8 days, and the 
longgst 465. This average, bowever, the committee would 
observe, blends in its results the trials at the qwarterly 
sessions of the Supreme Court, with those pf the half-yearly 
sessions of the Circuit Court in the country distaicts. 

9. Classifying the trials with reference to the quarterly 
and half-yearly sessions, the average period of corffinement , 
before trial, during the six years, is 533 days and 1844 days, 
repectively,—the former applying to Cape Town and the 
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Cape Division, where they were quarterly,— the latter to 
the country districts, where they were halt-yearly, Int 
respect to thg individual average for the ten country dis- 
tricts, the lowest is 88¢ days, and the highest 1814 days. 

10. Assuming that in ordinary cases the maximum of 
confinement before trial, where quarterly sessions are held, 
would be 100 days, the Committee find that of the 294 un- 
bailed cases tried before the quarterly sessions of the 
Supreme Court, 9 only, or about 3 per cent. of the number 
committed, had been imprisoned: before trial for periods of 
100 days and upwards; that of the 1,291 committed in the 
country districts, and tried at the half-yedtly sessions of the 
Circuit Court, there were 792 confined before trial for 
periods exceeding 100 days, amounting to 614 per cent. of 
the number committed. 

11. In respect to the districts taken individually, it 
further appears that of the ten in which Circuit Courts wera 
held during the six years in question, there were none in 
which the proportion of prisoners confined before trial, for 
periods exceeding 100 days, did not amount to foyr-ninths 
of the number tried, and only two in which it did not exceed 
one-half; and that in five of the ten districts, which con- 
tained about three-fifths of the number imprisoned before 
trial, seven-tenths of the prisoners have been confined for 
periods exceeding 100 days. 

12. The Committee are not in possession of any similar 
yeturn for a later period; but they know not any circum- 
stances then existing, and likely to influence the results now 
stated, which do not exist at the present moment, and with a 
corresponding effect. ‘They are also ignorant of the number 
of witnesses imprisoned in order to secure their evidence at 
trial’during the period referred to. It is obvious, however, 
that the above averages are as applicable to them as tp the 
prisonérs against whom they had to appear.. From the return 
for the three yeaxs ending on the 80th June, 1844, it appears 
that, during that period, there were 79 witnesses imprisoned, 
who were confined on an average for 35 days, and that of 
these one-fifth were confined on an average 1093 days,—the 

-Fongest period being 198 days. 
48 The followine table exhibits the results to which the 
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Committee have sought to draw the attention of this 
@ouncil. 














































No. _ |*Propor- | Average 
No, of | No. tried | Of whom | Of whom | confined jtion p. ct.} perio 
Court, where held. | sessions |during thelwere com-| were | for 100 | of the of 
yearly. | 6 years, | mitted. | bailed. | days and| number | confine- 
upwards. |committed] ment, 
le—+»— 
° Percent. Days. 
Cape Town, 4 13 9 3 53°6 
Graham’s Town, 2 46 123 | 66°8 | 141°9 
Uitenhage, 2 25 84 | 519 | 115-6 
Somerset, 2 . 29 128 | 72:8.) 158-8 
GraaffReinet, | 2 20 147 | 61-0 | 187-1 
Stellenbosch, 2 Baa 44 | 44-4 98-1 
Worcester, 2 nil 104 | 54:5 22 oe 
George, 2 25 10 12 | 48-0 83-9 
Swellendam, 2 82 64 18 88 | 59-4 | 127-2 
Beaufert, 2 103 99 4 76 | 76:8 | 178-1 
Clanwilliam, 2 aT 47 nil 86 | 766 | 181-6 
Total number tried = + : soe 1760 
Of whom were bailed - + + « 175 
Committed . : : : 1585 


Average number of days cach prisoner waa confined before trial (including the 
Quarter Session Cases in Cape Town and Cape Division), 119-1 days ;— 
Cape Town and Division excluded, 134°8 days. 

14. Before proceeding to the analysis of other returns, 
the Committ&e would remark that the contrast exhibited in 
the above table, between the results in respect to confinement 
before trial, where Quarterly and where Half-yearly Sessions 
are held, is in some degree accounted for by the fact, that 
the digtrict over which the Supreme Court has criminal juris- 
diction is both populous and compact, at least compardtively 
so. They are, however, of opinion that tke institution of 
Quarterly Criminal Sessions at each of the disttict towns, 
and Half-yearly Sessions at other central situations among 
the agricultural population of the country districts, would 


greatly reduce and modify the contrast which at present 
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the necessity of providing for more frequent gaol deliveries, 
in justice both to,the prisoners committed, ané the witnessey 
imprisoned to secure their appearance. 

15. In respect to the civil business brought into the 
Supreme and Circuit Courts during the three years ended on 
the 80th June, 1844, the returns furnished the Committee 
show that 1,195 cases were disposed of in the Supreme Court 
during the period mentioned. Of these 21 were removed 
from the Circuit Court, and one brought by appeal. Of the 
1,195 cases 664. were strictly country cases, the defendants 
residing neither in Cape Town nor in the Cape Division. 
The prdportion of town to country cases was as 8 to 10 
nearly. The liquid cases amounted to 1,064, yielding an 
average of 29 cases disposed of each monthly sitting of the 
Supreme Court. The lowest numberof cases for any one 
wionth was 7, and the highest 78. Of the allove cases 594 
were country cases, amounting to }4 of the whole number. 
The illiquid cases were 131 in number, of which 47 were 
country cases, being ;%, of the whole. The above numbers 
do not include the country cases, amounting to 22, which 
were brought from the Circuit into the Supreme Court,—the 
classification of which into liquid and illiquid is not given. 

16. In connexion with the. civil business referred to in 
the preceding paragraph, there were 236 rules and orders 
made on special motion in the Supreme Court, and 684 
granted of course. In 8 of the cases the Court was not 
unanimous, and of those 5 involved questions of law. 

17. The number of civil cases brought during the three 
years referred to, before the Circuit Court in thé country dis- 
tricts amounted to 1,091 ;—of which, as already stated, one 
was brought by appeal, and 21 removed to the Supreme 
Cotrt. Of the 1,091 decided, or removed, 652 were liquid 
cases and 439 illiquid. The average number of suits at eagh 
Half-yearly Session was 182. At the Sessions held af Gra- 
ham’s Town, thgre were 431 of the above cases disposed of, 
being 3 of che whole number nearly. 

18. Comparing the liquid cases from the country dis- 
tricts Which were brought into the Supreme Court with those 
decided in the Circuit Court, durjag the period mentioned, 
they annear in the provortion approximately of 51 to 50, 
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whilst the illiquid cases during the same period are in the pro- 
portion of 3 te 28. And of the 2,286 cases decided in the 
Supreme and Circuit Courts in aggregate, 581 belonged to 
Cape Town and the Cape Division, and 1,755 to the Country 
Districts,—being in the proportion of 10 to 83 nearly. 

19. From the statements laid before ‘the Committee of 
the contingent expenditure incurred en account of the Judi- 
cial Department for the three years to which the other re- 
turns refer, the annual ‘average expense for the conveyance 
and accommodation of Judges on circuit amounts to 2,466/. 
exclusive of the allowances to Fieldcornets, and to Burghers 
employed by them, in ordering relays of horses amd oxen. 
Assuming that each circuit occupies, on an average, 66 days, 
as stated in evidence, the daily expense incurred annually for 
the conveyance and accommodation of the Judge when on 
circuit cannot be estimated at less than 20/.—The average 
annual expense incurred in. summoning jurors and witnesses, 
and in paying the expenses of witnesses attending the pre- 
liminary examinations, and afterwards giving evidence in the 
Circuit Courts, cannot be stated separately with any degree 
of precision, as it is mixed up with similar expenses“n con- 
nexion with the courts of the resident magistrates, and the 
Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Court. The expense for 
conveyance and lodging of Circuit Judges, summoning jurors 
and witnesses, expense of witnesses, inquests, criminal punish- 
ments, and other incidents relating to crime, appears, by the 
Auditor General’s return, to average annually 6,242, 

20. In respect to the amount of transport service 
required, an@ the manner in which it is supplied, the Com- ° 
mittee have been enabled, from the arrangements adopted 
since the commencement of this year for paying for impress- 
ments on the spot, to ascertain with aceuracy the detailg as 
to the relays impressed, or contracted for, and the number of 
Fieldédrnets and Guides ordered to attend the J udge during 
a circuit, 

21. The first long circuit of the presen®year, which did 
not include either Cradock or Somerset, extended over 1,912 
miles, reckoning the hour by a horse-wagon at 6, and by an 
ox-wagon at 3.miles, Of this space 1,155 miles were travelled 
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of oxen. For $18 miles, relays of horses were supplied by 
contract, and for the remaining 207 mi es, éeams of oxep. 
The amount of transport performed by impressed services 
somewhat exceeded 7, of the whole distance, viz: 


Transport by impressment, 


No. Miles, 
Horses . e 1,872 1,155 
Oxen. . . 472  g3af 1887 


Transport by contract, 


Horses . * 188 818 
Oxen . < A 1,518 207 } 525 


1,912 — p 

22. The number of Fieldcornets who attended the 
Judge while passing through their respective wards, was 50, 
‘The wumber of saddle-horscs requéred for the Judge was 121, 
and of mounted Guides, 83. The total number of horses 
employed in transport throughout the circuit was 1,556, and 
of oxen, 1,990. 

28, In addition to the services and transport ordered 
for the long circuit, as now detailed, there are required for 
the half-yearly circuit, termed the short circuit, to Clan- 
william, which extends over a distance of 428 miles, the 
services of 14: Fieldcornets, and 21 Guides. The number of 
horses required to be impressed is 880, and of oxen 44, 
Two relays, or 20 horses, are supplied by contract. Taking, * 
therefore, the two circuits into account, the amount of per- 
sonal services, and of transport to be supplied each year, the 
latter by impressment chiefly, are 128 Fieldcornets, 208 
Guides, 3,918 horses, and 4,068 oxen, with about 800 drivers 
and leaders, to travel yearly, in two circuits, about 4,680 
miles, and hold 12 gpurts during each circuit. 

24, The Committee have further ascertained that the 
average amount of transport effected by each impresseg relay 
was 1% miles; and the average distance from which they were 
brought to perfosm service, including their return after service 
performed, ‘was 143 miles, or 7-9ths of the distance they had 
to servg, The least was 3 miles, and the greatest 96. 

25. The difference of tariff rates for the services of 

' “impressed relays, and of the rates paid undeg contract, cannot 
be fairly estimated. The prices paid for transport by con- 
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tract, through the Cape Flats, the Great Karroo, and Cradcck 
Wiats,—wher@double horsing, and other expenses incident to 
such tracts of road greatly excced the usual rate,—cannot be 
justly brought into comparison with other tracts of similar 
extent, but of far less difficulty, where relays are supplied by 

. impressment. The only tract of any extent, where transport 
is furnished by contract, is that which extends from the 
Kromme Rivier Hoogte to the Bushman River, the distance 
being 186 miles. This service is performed by oxen only, 
and is contracted for at the rate of 5s. Odd. per mile, being 
64d. more than the tariff rate of 4s, 6d. But as this tract of 
country abounds ire cattle, and has excellent pasturesit is not 
considered that contracts could be procured on equally favor- 
able terms in the other districts were the Government to 
abandon the present system of impressment. . The expense of 
circuit transport under contract in the Cape and Stellenbosch 
Divisions, is at present 22s. 4d. per mile, and in the other 
divisions 8s. 108d.; which last is nearly double the amount 
of the tariff rate. 

26. Much dissatisfaction having been expressed in several 
of the districts with the system of impressment for thé trans- 
port of the Circuit Judges, the Committee have, in the course 
of their inquiry, endeavored to ascertain the grounds of com- 
plaint. A prevailing cause of complaint is the shortness of 
the stages for which the relays are generally impressed, con- 
nected with the character and circumstances of the popula- 
tion, and the great distance from which, in many instances, 
the parties are brought to the line of road. The tariff rate 
does not compensate for the trouble of collecting horses or 
oxen, and the inconvenience of suspending all other employ- 
ment, for short services; but when the transport is frequent, 
or the services long, the tariff allows a? fair remuneratign, 
unjess the requisition occurs in seed time or harvest, or 
during the lambing and shearing seasons. In the district of 
Albany generally, and along the line of road ffom Port 
Elizabeth to Graham’s Town, the tariff allowance is much 
tnfler the price paid by private individuals. And it has 
been customary in the district referred to, to estimate the 
distances likgrally on this account; a practice which also 
obtains in other p&rts of the Colony. 
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27. The Civil Commissioners of Divisions being in- 
structed to place on’ the line of road, relays ofthorses in pr¢; 
ference to oxen, if at all practicable, it not unfrequently 
happens in districts where horses are not abundant, that the 
same parties are put in requisition for relays at each return 
of the Circuit Judge, which is felt as a grievance and often 
a serious interruption tv the business of the farm. And it is 
not of unfrequent occurrence that the complement of horses 
required for a team has to be collected from several farmers 
of the same Fieldcornetcy, each of whom is subjected to the 
same amount of trouble and loss of time as if called upon to 
supply tne whole team, though entitled oyly to a share of the 
allowance, corresponding to the number of the horses ‘sup- 
plied. Requisitions of such a character cannot fail to give 
to this branch of public service, jn tHe minds of most men, 
the aspect of an oppressive impost. 

28. Another source of complaint appears to arise, in 
thinly peopled districts, from distributing the whole of the 
requisition for the district among a number of individuals in 
rotation, as required by Jaw, instead of procuring fronf one, 
supplies of as many horses as possible. Thus A, B, C, live 
apart, and at a distance from the line of road and the place 
where the relays are required—say of 6 hours—and that a 
riding horse is impressed from each. They have each to 
mount another horse, lead the one required 6 hours, and 
return home; again ride and return home with the impressed 
horse after service; and for the 24 hours’ or 3 tariff days’ 
employ of two horses and one man, they would each have to 
receive five shillings. This, where it occurs, is unquestionably 
oppressive, but the Committee believe that it happens in com- 
paratively few instances. It is alluded to here solely for the 
puwpose of showing’ what grievances the existing system is 
capable of inflicting, and they cannot but express their regret 
that any system should exist in a British colony* which 
imposes such exactions on individuals in behalf of the public 
service. _ x 

29. It is also urged in objection to the present system 
of impressment, that the compulsory supply of Government 

_ transport at certain seasons, such_as seed time, harvest, &c., 
when every hand is required for The business of the farm, is 
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often a source of loss to the fannie that appears in striking 
tontrast with the compensation which the, tariff allows him. 
In such cases the service, it is known, is often performed to 
-avoid the penalty to which a refusal exposes him, and the 
annoyamce and inconvenience of being brought into court. * 

80. The Committee having thus placed before the 
Council the most prominent and “important of the facts 
bearing on the subject of inquiry, which they have elicited 
from a minute analysis of the returns laid before them, they 
proceed to submit the conclusions they have formed after a 
careful and dispassionate review of the whole. 

31. The Committee, then, are of opinion: 

J. That from the nature of the country, and the 
great distance at which many of the inhabitants live 
from, seats of magistracy, the present system of dis- 
pensing criminal justice in the country districts by 
means of Circuit Courts held twice a year, is 
attended with serious evils both to individuals and 
society, from the long period that often intervenes 
between the committal and the trial of the accused 
party,—the average length of imprisonment before 
trial during a period of six years, reaching in one 
district as high as 1813 days,—while instances occur 
sufficiently frequent to draw attention, in which 
periods are exceeded of 300, 350, and 400 days. 

II. That the evils referred to are greatly aggravated 
from the defective state of prison discipline, and total 
absence of classification of prisoners in all the gaols 
of this Colony,—from the painful means sometimes 
resorted to for safe custody in prisons deemed in- 
secure,—and from the fact, arising it is presumed 
from deficiency of accommodation, that the witmesses 
imprisoned to secure their appearance are not un- 
frequently confined in the same apartment with pri- 
soners committed to take their trigl. 7 

III. That, irrespective of the considgrations now 
adduced, it becomes a duty of the Executive Govern- 
ment to devise, if practicable, some means of’reducing 7 
the heavy expegditure inseparably connected with, 
long circuits, and of alleviating the hardship imposed 
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upon the inhabitants of the country districts by the 
impressment of transport service,—sefing that the: 
number of men exceeds 1,100, and of horses and 
cattle 8,000, that are brought upon the line of road. 
annually, and at seasons often the most irconve- 

_ nient. 

IV. That the administration of. civil justice in the 
country districts, from the analysis of the returns of 
country cases brought into the Supreme Court 
during a period of three years, would be rendered 
cheaper, and more accessible, were the sessions held 
more frequently than the present 4ystem admits of, 
——a large proportion of the country cases brought 
into the Supreme Court being what are technically . 
. termed liquid, in respect ofwhich the nog of time 
~ is of the most consideration. 


82. In framing suggestions for the consideration of the 
Council, as to the manner in which the present judicial 
system of the Colony could be modified, and rendered more 
applicable to its wants and means, the Committee, though 
differing widely in opinion on other points, have agreed 
unanimously :— 


I. That addition seats of magistracy are highly 
necessary among the agricultural population of the 
country districts. 

I. That this might be effected,—without incurring 
any great additional expense, and without injury 
to the present system of public prosctution,—by 
abolishing the office of Clerk of the Peace, and 
appointing to the new seats of magistracy, such of 

«the incumbents as are found qualified. 

III. That the summary jurisdiction at present vested, 
am resident Magistrates, might be enlarged to three 
mohths’ imprisonment, with or without hard labor ; 
but that. ‘their power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ments, which at present is undefined, should b& 

limited to thirty-six lashes. 

_ IV. That the civil jurisdiction of the resident Magis- 
gistrates’ Courts might he advantagebusly extended, 
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both in liquid and illiquid cases, to sums not exceed- 
ing 304 

V. That it would greatly facilitate the agministration 

of justice among the inhabitants remote from the 
eseats of Magistracy, were the residents, instead 6f 
having their sittings exclusively there; tg hold 
courts occasionally at othtr places within their 
districts. 

VI. That the resident Magistrates should be held 
exclusively responsible for the peace and security of 
their districts, 

VII. And that the Grand Jury system, Which has 
always been limited to Cape Town and the Cape Divi- 
sion, be discaptinued, it being unnecessary where, as 
in this Colony, ail criminal proceedings are garried 
on under the directions and control of a responsible 
public prosecutor. 

The smallest number of resident Magistrates, which the 
Conmittee conceive the wants of the Colony at present 
require, is thirty. : 

88, To remedy the evils elicited by this inquiry, it. 
appears to your Committee that no scheme will be found 
adequate, which does not provide for Quarterly Criminal 
Sessions of Jury Courts at most of the chief towns of the 
country districts, as, in their opinion, the most formidable of 
the evils to be dealt with is the long periods which, in a 
majority of cases, intervene between committal and trial, 
taken in connection with the present state of the Colonial 
prisons, and the little prospect there is of any material 
improvement being effected in the character of their accom- 
modation, or their management. 

84. If this Council agree in the opinion thus expressed 
by the Committee, they will at once come to the conclusion 
that the removal of one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
to the Eastern Frontier, or the appointment of an additional 
Judge to that district of the Colony, will not mget the case, 
a8 in neither instance could the present system of half-yearly 

“circuits be done away with. 

35. Another scheme as occurred to some, which is thg | 

creation. in each of the several divisions. of a court some- 
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what analogous to the Sheriffs’ Courts in Scotland, and the 
Barristers’ Courts,in Ireland, where certain el¥sses of crimé 
might be tried before a Jury, and thus leave comparatively 
few cases for the Circuit Court to dispose of, which would be 
held half-yearly as now. While the Committee acknowledge 
that such &n arrangement would greatly improve the judicial 
system, by reducing, in % great majority of cases, the period 
of confinement between committal and trial, they see an 
insurmountable objection to the adoption of the scheme. No 
man, in their opinion, ought to preside in a court where 
Trial by Jury is practised, who is not professionally qualified 
for so important a function; and toa instifate such courts in 
every division of the Colony, with additional Magistracies, as 
already recommended, would involve ay expenditure in addi- 
tion to what has now to be met, fox which the finances of the 
Colony are wholly inadequate. 

36, The only other scheme which occurs to your Come 
mittee, and which they have resolved to recommend to this 
Council, may be thus briefly described, at least in its put- 
lines:—It is proposed to introduce Trial by Jury in civil 
cases as to issues of fact into all courts where the same mode 
of trial now prevails in criminal cases. This, of course, 
excludes the intervention of a jury in all cases of liquid 
documents of debt, provisional sentences on which will be 
obtained from the court, as is the practice at present. They 
are aware that objections have been made to this arrange- 
ment, and they have not failed to give them their due 
consideration; and that doubts also are entertained as to 
whether the ends of justice could be thereby served or not. 
Locking, however, to the value attached to this venerable 
form of procedure by the most eminent jurisconsults of the 
past* and present times, regarding it as one of the most 
influential means of attaching the people to, and segurimg 
their respect for, the judicial institutions of the country, and 
bearing in mind that this mode of trial has been long and 
successfully.adopted in the administration of criminal justige 
in this Colony, and has not failed in any known instance,— 
even wifere prejudices in regard to caste and color, which™ 

. now happily are fast disappearing, darkened and contracted 
the views of many conscientious men,—thé Committee are - 
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prepared to recommend to this Council the institution of 
aivil juries t? try Issues of Fact, leaving it to the option of 
either of the litigant parties to call for a common or special 
jury, or neither, as they may find it most consistent with 
their inSerests. i eae 

87. Under this arrangement it will be unnecessary for 
more than one Judge to preside if civil, as it now is in 
criminal, cases, The Committee, therefore, propose that the 
Colony be divided into five Judicial Circles in each of which 
@ permanent superior Local Court shall be instituted, with 
.4 jurisdiction both in civil and criminal cases of the same 
extent and power as exercised by the present Circuit Courts ; 
that one of the circles be attached to the Supreme Court, 
in which the Chief Justice will preside ;—that the Puisne 
Judges of the, Supreme Caurt be appointed each to a separate 
circle; and that two additional Judges be provided for the 
yemaining circles. 

38. It is further proposed that the Chief Justice shall sit 
every fortnight for the trial of criminal cases as they arise 
within his. circle; and that the other Jndges shall hold, each 
in his own circle, Quarterly Sessions both for criminal and 
civil business at the chief towns and Half-yearly Sessions at 
other seats of Magistracy within the jurisdiction of his 
court; and that to each court there be attached a Crown 
Clerk, who, under the instructions of the Attorney-General, 
shall conduct all criminal prosecutions raised in the court at 
any session within the circle, and act as its Registrar and 
Secretary. jThe Committee would further remark, that it 
would tend greatly to diminish the expense of criminal 
justice were the sessions at the seat of residence of each 
Judge held monthly instead of quarterly,—an arrangement 
which they are of opinion could in general be effected with- © 
cat interfering with other duties. 

89. In respect to quarterly sessions, both for ciyil and 
criminal trials, at the principal towns In the several districts, 
the Committee are aware that it has been urged in objection 
to this arrangement, and in support of the present system, 

“that courts of circuit and gaol deliveries are now as frequent, 
in this Colony as in England. If any analogy bearing on 
this subject existed between the character and circumstances 
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of the two countries, from which such comparison could be 
fairly drawn, the Committee would be ready 18 acknowledg& 
that what was deemed sufficient for the administration of 
justice in England ought to satisfy the Council in respect of 
this Colony. But, when it is considered that the onerous 
duties both of original and appellate jurisdiction, which 
devolvé on the Judges of the three Courts of ‘Westminster, 
render such an arrangement impossible in England,—that 
four-fifths of the criminal cases that would be brought before 
the Circuit Courts as constituted in this Colony, are disposed 
of in the towns and counties. of England by local courts 
vested with extensive jurisdiction,—tha from the short 
distances witnesses have to come and the rapid. transport 
available in every county, the promptitude with which pri- 
Soners are brought to trial always gecures them against long 
previotis imprisonment, — it will scarcely be urged that 
because half-yearly Circuit Courts are adopted in England, 
they are sufficient for the purposes of justice in this 
Colony, where, during a period of six years, more than gne- 
fourth of the prisoners committed were confined before trial 
for periods exceeding six months,—while in one of the 
districts the average periods of confinement for the six years 
exceeded that time, 

40. The Committee would further observe, in respect to 
quarterly criminal sessions in the districts of the interior, 
that while such an arrangement secures to the acquitted a 
more speedy relief from the evils of imprisonment,—which in 
this country is not a light consideration, both in a moral and 
physical point of view,—it also provides for the prompter 
punishment of the convicted, who would thus he speedily 
transferred from a state of expensive and pernicious idleness 
to owe of unremitting hard labor, attended at the same time 
with the means of improvement and reform, where the publis 
has the, benefit of his labor to lessen the expense of its penal 
establishments. As it regards our Eastern Frontier, where, 
Kafir deprelations cannot be too promptly dealt with, the 
advantages of such an arrangement appear to this Committ 
both obvious and great. : se 
“, 41. It also forms a part of this scheme, that an appellate 
jurisdiction be given to any three of the Judges in Bane, 
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who shall meet, for that purpose, at such places, and on such 
ogcasions, as tht occurrence and amount of a pellate business 
may require. In this court all motions Will be made for 
new trials of cases decided by any one ofthe five Judges and 
a eivil jury. 

” 42. To. that part of the scheme which assigns to each 
Judge a separate court, and a distinct province, the Com- 
mittee are aware that objections are entertained fosthe effect 
that the insulation of the Jndges will break up the bar, and 
inflict on the system the evils that arise, either real or 
imaginary, from the intimacies and relations that a J udge is 
likely to form from, permanent residence in the midst, of a 
comparatively contracted community, .In regard tothe first 
of these objections, the Committee have thought it of import- 
ance to ascertain whether the alleged breaking up of the 
bar, a conseqtence which the Committee take leaYe to 
question, would, in its present state, more than counter- 
balance the advantages which the division of the Colony into 
five circles is expected to realise. From a comparative view 
of thé state of the bar in 1828 and 1845, it appears that 
1828, when the Charter of Justice was first introduced into 
the Colony, twelve advocates were admitted on the roll of 
the Supreme Court; that at present there are thirteen 
advocates entitled to practise in the Supreme Court ; that 
the practice of the court is confined to four of the thirteen, 
and that one of the four has lately been appointed Recorder 
to the settlement of Natal, leaving the three to share the 
profits of a practice which cannot, under the most favorable 
view, be considered to exceed 20002. per annum. The Com. 
mittee, however, as already mentioned, question the like- 
lihood of such a result from the proposed change. 

43. In respect to the evils supposed tb arise from placing 
an insulated Judge permanently in the midst of a small and 
soatteréd community, from the intimacies and connexiqns he 
is likely to form, and the likings or ‘prejudices “that may 
gtow out of too close a knowledge of persons and eircum- 
staaces,the Committee have to remark that the facilities 
which the Judges now have in their circuits through the 
Colony, of becoming intimately acquainted with, and being , 
known in every district, the advantages, if any, of having 
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local courts presided over by a stranger Judge have long 
ceased to be realised in any of the country districts ; and thet 
to obviate the objections alluded to, it would be necessary 
that the Judges of the Colony be changed every five years. 

+ 44, But the Committee are of opinion that if the advan- 
tages accruing to judicial inquiry from the local knowledge 
possessed by jurors be so great that the removal! of the venue 
to another Uistrict can only be granted on the showing that 
justice would be defeated by impanelling a jury on the spot 
from the state of local feeling at the time, the local know- 
ledge acquired by a Judge from permanent residence in the 
same. district can scarcely be assumed tg be as unfavorable 
as that possessed by juries is considered to be conducive to 
the ends of justice. : 

45. In regard to the conveyance Sf the Circuit Judges, 
by examining the plan proposed it will be sten that each 
Judge would, on an average, travel annually on circuit 1,593 
miles. One Judge would be absent on circuit twenty-three 
days, twice in the year; and one week twice a-year. Of 
the three other Judges the longest period on circuit fould 
be thirteen, and the shortest two days,—the average would 
be about a week. The aggregate distances travelled annually 
by-the four Judges would be 6,372. miles to visit the seats 
of magistracy either twice or four times in each year, to 
hold fifty-six courts on circuits, which with the monthly 
courts at their places of residence, would amount yearly 
to 104 courts for the trial of prisoners. The effett of this 
arrangement would be to reduce the period of detention in 
“gaols before trial to between two-thirds and-three-fourths 
of the present average of 135 days. Until contracts for 
transport can be entered into on eligible terms, the Com- 
mittee recommend chat the Government provide it by other 
means than impressment ; this can be done for each judicial 
circle, by two men and ten horses, at a charge of 250). 
a-year, or 1000/., eight men, and forty horses, for the whole 
Colony. 

46. In accordance with the views which the Commitvee 
have now submitted to this Council, the following resolutiona. 
_ Were passed at a meeting held on the 21st October :— 
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ministration of justice would be improved by dividing 
the Cdlony into ‘five judicial cirelgs, and appointing 
one Judge to reside in each to try crjminal cases, 
as at present, and to try questions of fact in civil 
ecases by juries; and that provision be made for 
hearing appeals and new trial motions before a 
Court to consist of three Judes. 

II. That a considerable increase in the number of 
Resident Magistrates is most urgently required by 
the cireumtances of the Colony. 

III. That while the system of public prosecution 
of crime @s established in this Colony if, in the 
opinion vf this Committee, a wise and salutary one, 
Clerks of the Peace are not a necessary part of the 
system, and may, in order to provide new Magis- 
trate8, be advantageously dispensed with. 

IV. That the jurisdiction of Resident Magistrates 
be increased in civil cases to 802, and in criminal 
cases to three months’ imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labor; and that their power to inflict cor- 
poral punishment be limited to thirty-six lashes. 

V. That a Crown Clérk be appointed to each of the 
judicial circles, excepting that of Cape Town, to 
conduct, under the directions of the Attorney- 
General, all criminal cases to be tried before those 
courts, 

VI. That the present system of pressing horses and 
oxcn for the transport of the Judges on circuit be 
abofished, and that they be hereafter conveyed on 
circuit by contract, or by transport provided by the 
Government. 

VII. That the police of the CSlony be remodelled 
throughout the country districts, for the purpose of 
rendering them more efficient for the suppression 
of crime, under the directions of the resident Magis- 
trates. 

VIII. That the system of Grand Jury, as hereto- 
fore existing in one division of this Colony, i$ anoma- 
lous, unnecessary, and ought to be abolished. . 

' IX, Thatthe time has arrived when the principle of 
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trial by jury in civil cases should be adopted through- 
out the Colony.” 

47. It now remains for the Committee” to request the 
attention of this Council to the financial effects of the arrange- 
nents they have proposed, and to consider such other por- 
tions of the expenditure incurred for the administration of 
justice as haye been. brSught under review by this inquiry. 

48. The expenditure now incurred for the public esta- 
blishments engaged, either wholly or partially, in the admi- 
nistration of justice, is annually :— ; 

the Colonial Treasury . . i: . £46,178 
BY the British Treasury + . . . 1,800 
By Suitors for Civil Process . . 2 4,792 


Making a Total df . £52;770 


The probable annual expenditure as proposed by the 
Committee would amount to 45;390/., to be defrayed through 
the Colonial Treasury only. 

49. The Committee are unanimously of opinion thaf the 
charge of 1,800/. a-year for the four Special Magistrates, 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Government under the Slavery 
Abolition Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and who are now 
employed as resident Magistrates, should cease to be borne 
upon the British Treasury. 

50. In regard to the Police of the districts, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that they should be increased, and that 
a higher and more equal rate of remuneration should be - 
assigned to the constables, with a view to obtain a more 
efficient class of persons, and that an intelligent’ Inspector of 
Police be appointed for each district; that there should be 
one or more mounted police in each district, and that the 
critfiinal and civil process of the Courts should be served by 
the police, under the responsibility of the Inspector; and 
that as the functions of Field Commandants have terminated 
with the Commando system, that office should be abolished, 
and the Field Cornets be decreased in proportion to the 
augmentation of the Police force. 

51. “As it is desirable to discontinue remunerating publit 
servants by fees, the Committee recommend that there be a 
‘Deputy Sheriff appointed to each of the fot judicial-circles 
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at fixed salaries,—who should give security to the Sheriff, in 
like manner @s the Sheriff does to the Government; and 
that, in future,’all fees of office in that depaftment be received 
fSr the public, and accounted for as such. In the usual 
manner, ‘The Clerks to the resident Magistrates, under « 
similar Srrangement, should perform the office of Messenger 
to the Magistrates’ courts, 
Joun Monrtaau, Chairman, 
Committee Room Legislative Chamber, 
Cape Town, 
6th November, 1845. 


(H. p. 246.) 
Report or Mrnortry, 

Your Committee appoint®d “To consider whether arwange- 
ments might not be made whereby an Administration of 
Justice of equal or greater efficiency would be obtained 
at a smaller cost than is at present incurred,” have 
Mquired into the several matters to them referred, and 
have agreed to the following report :— 


In the discharge of the duty entrusted to them, your 
Committee proceeded to the examination of such witnesses 
as were deemed most likely to afford useful information ; 
and the minutes of the evidence taken, with an appendix 
containing much additional matter, are submitted with this 
report. ‘Upon a reference to those annexures, it will be seen 
that your Committee have examined the three Judges of the 
Supreme Cort, six gentlemen who hold, or have held, the 
office of Resident Magistrate, one Clerk of the Peace, two 
Advocates of the Supreme Court, and nine gentlemen en- 

: gaged in mercantile or other unprofes8ional pursuits 3 end 
they have also had before them a large number of official or 
other #eturns connected with the criminal and civil bysiness 
of the Colony. 

' As your Committee, in stating with as s nmuch ‘specinctness 
astthe subject will admit the conclusions at which they have 

-arrived, will not feel themselves called upon to diseuss or 
agvert to the opinions of any particular witness by whom, 
their inquiry hasebeen assisted, they desire in this place to 
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record their sense of the value and importance of much of 
the evidence obtained, and to recommend the whole of it tp 
deliberate and dispassionate consideration. 

The principles upon which all legislation regarding the 
administration of justice ought to be based seem tolerably 
clear, It may be assumed, that every sound judiciaf system 
shoulf aim at three great ends :—first, so to compose the 
Courts of Jifstice that what they administer as justice shall 
really be such ; secondly, so to place the seats of justice, that 
justice shall, as much as may be, be brought home to the 
inhabitants ; and, thirdly, so to fix the cost of justice, that 
upon the one hand, individuals shall apt, by fear of the 
expense, be deterred from ‘seeking it; and, upon the other 
hand, that a judicial establishment, rendered unexpensive to 
individuals, shall not absorb an. unflue proportion of the 
generfl revenue. Of these three great ends, yur Committee 
are disposed to regard the first as greatest. But none of 
them can, with propriety, be pursued to the neglect of any 
other of them; and the first, notwithstanding its import- 
ance, must, to some extent, be modified by the other®two. 
Viewing, then, the present judicial; system of the Colony 

' with reference to its adaptation to secure, in just proportion 
the distinct and often inconsistent ends enumerated, your 
Committee are of opinion, that while it is susceptible of 
improvement, its fundamental principles ought to be pre- 
served. 

The charge incurred for the judicial establishment un- 
questionably forms a very large item in the annual expendi- 
ture of the Colony. But when we take into consideration 
the extent of our territory, and the thinness of our popula- 
tion, together with the fact that no part of the expense in 
question is, or, in al® probability for some time to.come, can 
be provided for by local assessment, it will not appear syr- 
prising that the burthen imposed upon the general *venue 
should be*heavy. It is presumed that no one who duly esti- 
mates the jmporfance of an efficient administration of justice, 
and the causes which, in this Colony, conspire to make sueh 
an administration of justice expensive, will be disposed ten 
reduce, as disproportionate, the amount now devoted to that 
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should be directed, not to lessen the annual charge of the 
Judicial establ®&hment, but to devise, if possible, the means 
of making that establishment more efficient. 

: Entertaining views generally favorable to the present 
system in its fundamental principles, your ‘Committee ar@ 
indisposed towards the adoption of any extensive alterations 
of which the expediency may reasombly be doubted.” Be- 
lieving that few administrative questions are more difficult 
than,those which relate to the constitution, distribution, and 
gradation of courts, your Committee are of opinion that no 
organic changes regarding such subjects should be made in a 
fystem which has been long tried and which is not wepopular, 
except after the nost cautious inquiry, and upon the clearest 
reason. Upon the other hand, it will be the duty of the 
Council to take care tHat np proved abuse shall be permitted 
to continue, {nd that at evident improvements shfll be 
carried into effect. 

Your Committee will now proceed to arrange under sepa- 
rate heads, the several matters upon which they deem it 
proper to report; and in so doing they propose to advert, 
first, to the constitution, distribution, and jurisdiction of the 
superior and inferior courts; secondly, to the system for the 
prosecution of crime in those courts respectively; thirdly, to 
the mode of executing the civil and criminal process of those 
several courts; and lastly to the important subject of police. 
In pursuing this order, your Committee believe that all the 
remarks and suggestions which they have to offer to the 
Council, save those relating to trial by jury in civil cases, 
will be not infonveniently arranged; and in concluding this 
report, they will separately advert to that important subject. 


Supreme Court. 


e In the opinion of your Committee the present constitu- 
tion of the Supreme Court should remain unchanged. @Thay 
deem a court composed of three Judges to bg better, at least 

vin a Colony like this, than a court composed of any lesser 
nufhber ; and,—without adverting to the peculiar circum- 
sstinces which have limited the Supreme Courts of*a few 
Celonies to two Judges, gnd those of a greater number toe 
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any alteration which would reduce the number of Judges 
new forming our Supreme Court. us B 

Two projects connected with the point now in question 
have been considered by your Committee; one, that of with- 
drawing 2 Judge from the Court at Cape Town, in order to 
form a separate but subordinate Court at Graham’s Town ; 
and the other, that df adding two to the number of our 
Judges, so as to make five in ali; and then leaving the Chief 
Tustice to be permanent in Cape Town, to divide the Clony 
into five districts, and place the four Puisne Judges respec- 
tively in Worcester, George, Graham’s Town, and Graaff- 
Reinet. ~ © . 

A fall discussion of these projects, and of the several 
reasons advanced in their support, would greatly; and, in the 
opini¢n of your Committee, urnecessarily swell out this 
report. That discussion may, with propricty and advantage; 
be reserved for Council. But some brief reference to the 
grounds upon which your Committee have been led to with- 
hold their assent from both the projects mentioned seems to 
be demanded, as well by the nature of the projects them- 
selves, as by respect for the arguments and authority of those 
by whom they are respectively supported. 

With regard to the first proposal, there is no difference 
of opinion in the Committee. The members are unanimous 
in thinking that no plan has been suggested which would 
justify the erection of a separate Court at Graham’s Town 
by the mcans proposed. 

The question is not the naked one, Whether a separate 
court there would or would not be a desirable°thing. Pro- 
vided the court were an efficient one, it may at once be 
admitted that, congidered in itself and without regard to 
absolute expense and other claims, it would be a desirable 
thing. But the question simply is; Whether, in ggdereto 
create such a court as that of one Judge in Graham’s Town, 
we should leavesuch a court as that of two Judges in Cape 
Town. Your Committee are of opinion that such a pro- 
ceeding would be most unwise. It would reduce inconsidtr- 
ably, if .at all, any of the present expenses, and woult 
~cortainly entail some expenses whelly novel. But above ail, 
it would leave the courts at either end “of the Colony so 
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coustituted, that the public confidence in the efficient admi- 
nistration of? justice must almost necesgarily be shaken. 
The reasons for this opinion might easily be axpanded and 
enforced; but since, as already observed, no difference of 
Qpiniona:pon the point exists in your Committee, it is deemed 
needless to enter miore minutely into the question, The 
project, which is wholly distinct of éreating a yew Judge at_ 
Grahaim’s Town, leaving tlte constitution of the Supreme 
Court unaltered, will be adverted to hereafter. 

The plan of dividing the Colony into five districts, and 
placing a Judge in each, is one which has been, strongly 
supported in Comfflittee. It has been so supported chiefly 
upon the ground? as your Committee consider, that it would 
considerably shorten,the delay before trial in all cases, 
criminal and givil, anid that it would remove great ang daily 
increasirig difficulties connected with the means of transport 
for the Judges upon their present circuits. That these 
things would be very advantageous can admit of no doubt, 
The éooner a man is tried (provided he have had sufficient 
time to prepare for his trial) the better 3 since, if innocent, 
he is the sooner liberated ; and if guilty, the sooner punished. 
In the samé manner it may readily be shown that no avoid- 
able delay should take place in the deterthination of civil 
cases ; in which delay always leads to expense, and often to 
injustice. And in regard to the transport of Judges on 
circuit, your Committee acknowledge the possibility that if 
each of five local Judges were to perform the circuit of his 
own district, and no more, some arrangements might be 
made respecting the number and supply of the necessary 
wagons and horses, which would be both cheaper and more 
convenient than any system which can bg devised for conyey- 
ittg the Judges, with a due attention to their comfort, over 
sf long a circuit as that of the entire Colony. 

But, neither these nor any other advantages whick have 
been suggested, have satisfied your Committee that the public 
Wglfare which is inseparably bound up with an Sntelligent, 
impartial, and uniform administration of law would be con- 
“sulted by breaking up the present Supreme Court for the 
phrpose of substituting five separate Judges, deciding sepa.” 
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remote villages, in which there is not, nor is likely soon to 
be, a public press, or a public opinion, or proféssional aid. 
Your Committee are aware that two safeguards against the 
mistakes or misconduct of the local Judge were meant to be 
provided ; one, that he should try no question of fact without 
the assistance of a jury; and the other that three out of the 
five Judges should asseinble once a year in Cape Town, for 
the hearing of new trial motions and appeals. Under such 
circumstances, it is supposed that the local Judge contem- 
plated would be precisely in the situation .of the existing 
single judge on circuit, except as to that which would give 
him an Advantage, namely the influence and assistance of 

jury trial in civil cases. Y 
Believing that trial by jury in civil cases would not fend 
to improve the administration of justice if generally adopted . 
in such courts as those proposed, your Committee do not 
regard its introduction there as any recommendation. They 
are of opinion, that such courts have no peculiar fitness 
for jury trial in civil cases, but rather the reverse. They 
consider that whenever trial by jury in civil cases ‘shall. 
be introduced into the country districts, it will, at least in 
the first instance, be most fitly resorted to in circuit rather 
than in strictly local courts ; because a stranger Tudge will be 
less likely cither to overrule or be overruled by the members 
of the jury, than a person always resident upon the spot, 
whose strength or weakness all his neighbours know ; and 
because in case of a new trial granted by the Supreme Court, 
upon the ground that the jury have failed to discharge their 
functions rightly, that new trial will, in all likelihood, be had 
before a different Judge from him who presided at the first 
trial, and whose report of the proceedings may have led the 
court above to set aside the verdict. For such reasons your 
Committee—instead of considering that the contemplated 
courts, as.compared with circuit courts, present any peculiar 
facilities for the-introduction of trial by jury in civil cases— 
are disposed to think that the converse is the fact, and since 
they do not believe, as will be hereafter stated, that even“in 
the ciréuit courts trial by jury in civil cases can yet be fitly- 
eintroduced, they would regard the proposal to establish it in 
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increase than to compensate for any defects under which 
shese courts Might labour. 

Your Committee would also observe, that whenever trial 
by jury in civil cases shall be introduced in” any part of 
the Colpny, the principles of our law, and the nature of owr 
pleading, will require in every instance the decision of a 
previous question, viz. :—Whether*or not any, and; if so, 
what questions in the particular case before i court are 
proper to be tried -by a jury; and that, where the decision of 
this question, always one of delicacy, must rest with a single 

J udge, who will be liable to the suspicion of either unduly 

grasping at jurisdiction, or of getting rid unduly of. indi- 
vidual responsibility, it will necessarily become peculiarly 
delicate. 

Viewing, thereforé, the courts referred to as they would 
exist without trial by jury in civil cases, your Committee are 
eompelled to regard them as a retrograde movement in the 
administration of justice, and to state their impression, that 
the public in general would view such a change in our present 
system with well-founded apprehension. 

It is conceived that, in their practical operation, such 
local courts would differ widely, and for the worse, from the 
existing circuit courts. Appeals from the circuit courts now 
come on for argument immediately after the conclusion of 
the cireuit. Appeals from the local courts may, upon the, 
system proposed, lie over for a year. The circuit courts will, 
in general, furnish an inducement for the attendance of 
something like a bar. The business before the local courts, 
or most of them, could never furnish any such inducement. 
In cases of difficulty, evidence can now be taken on circuit, 
and the case then removed for argument before the full 
tourt. No such beneficial practice a$ this could obtain in 
the Ipcal courts referred to. The circuit Judge is now 
enabled to keep up or increase his professional knosledge, 
by the discussions of the bar, and by conference with his 

vethren. It is conceived that annual re-unionseof three out 
pf the local Judges would not have the effect of preventing 
“those functionaries from gradually losing whatev erfaw they y 
‘might originally have passessed. 
But if the Srcuit courts. as they stand. have advantases 
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which the suggested local courts would not possess, the con- 
stitution of the Supreme Court, as it now existsywould, by the 
establishment of these local courts, be wholly changed. It is 
intended that it should be a court of appeal from the local 
courts, and nothing more. The Supreme Court is. now a 
court: before which all cases may be brought in the first 
instance. If the parties agree, all cases brought in the 
Supreme Court, no matter from what part of the Colony, may 
be there determined. If the question be one merely of law, 
the case can, by either party, be always retained there. 

If facts be disputed, and the witnesses distant, so that 
they may more readily be heard elsewhere, the case is” 
removed to the most convenient circuit court, to come back, 
if need be, to the Supreme Court for further argument, and 
final determination. Motions in, bankruptcy, provisional . 
cases, ‘Special verdicts in criminal cases, and matters of a like 
nature, are now decided in Cape Town by three Judges—with 
the assistance of a bar—in the presence of a public, at least 
comparatively intelligent—and under the observation of a 
vigilant press. Your Committee conceive that an annual 
meeting of three out of the five suggested Judges, for the 
purpose merely of hearing appeals from judgments separately 
pronounced by those Judges, would be a very indifferent sub- 
stitute for the present Supreme Court. A court of appeal is 

. doubtless necessary. But no court of appeal, however com- 
petent, can remedy half the mischief which may be done by 
defective courts of first instance, 

Had the suggested system presented anything that could 
be deemed to be counter-balancing advantages, your Com- 
mittee, while admitting its inconveniences, would have, 
nevertheless, embraced it. But they are unable to discern 
any such advantages. . 

If viewed in relation to expense, it may safely be asgerteds 
tha: the suggested system, giving it credit for every saving 
that it could possjbly effect, would, upon the supposition of 
but: two circaits in the year through his district by each local 
Judge, cost more than the present system at the present raté 

- of transport. And, indeed, without such circuits, the ex- 
pense would be greater than with them—to say nothing of 
the great hardship and inconvenience to which all witnesses 
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would be subjected, by being compelled to resort to the 
djstant seat of the local Judge, instead of to their district 
town. 

It is maintajned, that the present mode of obtainjng 
transport cannot continue, and that the Judges must be 
conveyed by contract. Your Committee are not in pos- 
session of the evidence upon which this allegation is fottnded. 
But assuming, for the sake of argument, that tRe system of 
contyact must be resorted to, and that the result would be a 
considerable increase in the expense of transport, your Com- 
mittee do not see why the greater distance to be performed 
‘by the five suggested Judges in their circuit shouldy by con- 
tract, cost much less than the transport of the present circuit 
Judge. It remains to be proved that one wagon only would 
be demanded by the 'tlistrict Judge, as well as that if one 
wagon be sniffcient for him, one wagon would not bé@ suffi- 
gierit for the circuit Judge, now that fresh supplies may be 
had in so many towns and villages throughout the Colony. 

Your Committee are disposed to doubt whether any accu- 
rate “estimate of the comparative expense of the present and 
proposed system can now be framed. It is necdless to 
remark, that in comparing the expense of the two systems, 
all reductions equally competent to both must be thrown out 
of the calculation. It is only upon the items necessarily 


peculiar to each, that their relative cost can be determined. , 


And your Committee feel some confidence that, upon an 
accurate examination of the present system of a supremc 
court of three Judges, and two circuits in the year, with the 
proposed sytem of five Judges, with their establishments, 
performing two circuits in the year, it will be found that the 
latter will be the more expensive. 
« For what objects, then, should a @ertain, and, as your 
Gommittee believe, a considerable additional charge be 
placed” upon the public revenue, and all the casgs now 
decided in the first instance by three Judges be decided 
in the first instance by but one? 
* These objects have been already stated. That they are 
+ desirable objects your Committee have admitted. But that 
they are of paramount igportance your Committee cannot 
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speedier trial of criminal and civil cases—they can perceive 
as little how the suggested system could be expected to 
accomplish it, unless at an expense which would still more 
increase the ‘comparative cost of the proposed system. A 
+ With two circuits in the year, the average detention 
of prisoners before trial in the circuit courts may be stated 
to be about 120 days. -Two circuits in the year through the 
district of the local Judge would give the same average 
detention in every place except his place of residgnce. 
Upon this supposition nothing is gained except in reference 
to prisoness at that place. In order to shorten the detention 
in the other places, the Judge must cither cause the prison- 
ers and witnesses to be brought to his residence, or he must 
go circuit more frequently than twice a-year, and in either 
way much additional expense must be incurred. If a sense 
of what is due to untried men requires that we should incur 
that additional expense, let it be incurred. But when it js 
remembered that in England there are but two circuits in 
the year to try men committed by magistrates who are. not 
always stipendiary, and men whose cases no disinterested and 
responsible public prosecutor examines, it will he admitted 
that the practice in this Colony cannot be justly deemed 
regardless of what is due to the liberty of the subject. No 
man can be committed for trial in this Colony except upon 
evidence that satisfies a salaried magistrate, whose duty it is 
to understand the law, and apply the evidence. As soon as 
any man is committed, it is the duty of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral to consider the evidence taken; and should it appear 
insufficient, to order the man to be discharged. And, 
finally, twice every year there is a general gaol delivery. 
Your Committee cannot admit that, under such circum- 
stances, it is necessa¥y to break up the Supreme Court, and 
to incur an additional expense, in order to have such general 
gaol deliveries oftener than twice a-year. 

Your Committee are disposed to think that, considering 
the paucitysof criminal cases in this Colony, and particularly 
in the country districts, criminal sessions may possibly be 
held too frequently. Except in so far as by the trial and ~ 
punishment of offenders, the mindg of the mass are educated 
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sequences, crime comes, by a sort of moral instinct, to be 
vegarded as #thing not to be committed, {tials and punish. 
ments entail an almost useless amount of guffering and 
expense. The trial, therefore, as well as the punishment, 
should ,be public, and should be witnessed by the public. 
When solemn sittings are held at intervals, during, which 
such a number of cases has arisen a¢ will attract an audience 
and fix attention, salutary lessons may be given, which could 
not,be inculcated if cases were to be disposed of pretty much 
as they come in, in the presence merely of the parties inte- 
rested, the officers of the court, and such loungers as might 
“straggle in. e 7 

Your Comnrittee do not advocate long imprisonment 
previous to trial, But it is only to innocent men, or to 
speak more properly, “to yen who are finally acquitted, that 
such previols imprisonment is really a hardship. The 
geturns before the Committee go to show that in this Colony 
the number of acquittals amounts to less than 9 per cent. of 
the,committals. By Parliamentary returns for 1834 and 
1835, which are all that your Committee have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting, it appears that the committals in 
England and Wales in those years amounted to 43,182, and 
that the acquittals were 12,412, being rather more than 284 
per cent. of the commitals. This difference, arising, as your 
Committee conceive, from the exercise of the office of Publice 
Prosecutor, should not be neglected when we are reasoning 
about the evils of confinement before trial. 

Your Committee, therefore, are of opinion that the 
Supreme COurt should not be broken up in the manner 
which has been proposed, and that two circuits in the year 
should continue to be made as usual. 


Additional Judge at Graham’s Town. 


The general question regarding the creation of a #epafate 
but subordinate Judge in Graham’s Town, has been fully 
considered by your Committee. Assuming his salary to be 
cqual to that of a Puisne Judge in Cape Town, the establish- 
ment of a court of the most economical description would . 
necessarily entail a considerable expense. Your Committee 
believe that tH€ amount which would be required may be 
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more beneficially applied in adding to the existing Magis- 
tracy. With two circuits in the year to the easvern districts, 
and two posts in the week from thence to Cape Town, where 
the Supreme Court sits, your Committee ‘conceive that the 
rtasonable necessities of the inhabitants of Albany are 
sufficiently consulted. In regard to the eastern districts 
other than Albany, your'Committee have reason to conclide 
that whether the Court is placedeat Grabam’s Town or Cape 
Town is to them a matter of indifference. But that ,the 
non-local court to which they have recourse should be com- 
posed of three Judges or of one, is by no means a matter of 
indifference. Your Committee, while thay have no doubt* 
that the inhabitants of Albany would gladly possess a court 
of equal efficiency with the present Supreme Court, are by 
no means certain that the general feeling amongst them 
would be favourable to the erection of a court*consisting of 
but one Judge, to whom, and whom only, they could, in the, 
first instance, look for justice. Related as the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts at present are, suitors can, when so disposed, : 
combine, in a great degree, the cheapness of local inquiry 
into facts with the advantage of a more remote, but at the 
same time, a more satisfactory determination of the law. 
Your Committee are disposed to question whether the inha- 
bitants of Albany would exchange these advantages for a 
single Judge, even with an appeal to Cape Town. But were 
this otherwise, your Committee could not recommend that 
so large an addition to the charge of administering justice 
should be made for the sake of placing any one frontier 
district, however important, in a different position from that 
of every other. 


. Resiaent Magistrates’ Courts. 


Your Committee recommend that a considerable ingrease 
should*be made to the number of the resident Magistrates. 
Upon the paramount importance, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, the argent necessity of such an increase, your Com- 
mittee believe that all are cordially agreed. It may be safely 
said that additional Magistrates are one of the chief want8 
of the Colony. Important districts and large numbers of 
people lie upwards of 100 miles from any Magistrate. The 
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extreme remoteness of the existing seats of justice induces 
sgrions social @vils ; questions between master and servant are 
left unsettled ; “crimes are compounded int some instances ; 
in others the supposed criminals are summarily subjected by 
the injyred parties to severe corporal punishment; in & 
greater number complete impunity is enjoyed by criminals 
who are well known to be such; and the ultimate effect is 
a general yitiation of the moral sentiments of our distant 
popylation, leading, in its turn, to the commission of fresh 
crimes. To furnish the means of supplying new Magistrates, 
without impairing by any injudicious retrenchment the 
ficiency of the existing administration of justice,has been 
an object to whieh your Committee have directed much of 
their attention. an 

It appears to your Committee that the means may be 
found of addifg to the number of existing Magistrates® so as 
ty make their whole number thirty, without sensibly, if at 
all, diminishing the efficiency of any other part of the present 
systgm. The sites at which the new Magistracies should be 
established seem to be pretty generally agreed upon, and will 
not be difficult to determine. 

In reference to the convenience of the inhabitants, and 
the efficiency of the Magistrates, it has occurred to your 
Committee to suggest that a complete revision of the limits 
now assigned to the several Magistracics in the Colony, for 
the purpose of making the position of each Magistrate as 
central as possible, would probably be attended with very 
beneficial consequences. 

Your Conimittee are aware that none of the purely fiscal 
arrangements of the Colony come within the scope of their 
inquiry, but they submit, for consideration in the proper 
quarter, that if every such district were separated from*he 
rest, ag well for financial as magisterial purposes, the con- 
yenience of the inhabitants would be very much promoted. 
Your Committee do not see any sufficient reason which 
should prevent the Government from equalising, as vacancies 
octur, the salaries and duties of all Magistrates,—or why, in 

eother words, the offices of Magistrate and Civil Commis- 
stoner should not be usiversally combined. The ,sligh® 
multiplication of Public Accountants, which would be the 
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consequence of such a change, ought ‘not, your Committee 
think, to stand in the way of an improvemertt which would 
relieve great numbers of our rural population who desire to 
pay transfer dues or land rent, from the necessity of under- 
taking, with one public functionary in their immediate 
neighbourhood, long, harassing, and expensive journies to 
another public functiorfary placed at a distance. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that the time has come, 
when it behoves the Colonial Government to take upon itself 
the maintenance of the four Magistrates hitherto paid by 
Her “Majesty’s Government, namely, the Magistrates of 
Wynberg, the Paarl, Malmesbury, and €aledon. While it 
is true that a principal. part of the late slave population is 
still to be found im the vicinity of the places above enume- 
rated_ it has not appeared to your Committee that that cir- 
cumstance can justify a call upon the Home Government to 
provide longer for Magistrates, whose special services were in 
their nature temporary, who have already been supported 
for nearly seven years, and whose duties are not distinguish- - 
able from those of resident Magistrates in general. 


Jurisdiction of the Resident Magistrates’ Courts. 


Your Committee are not prepared to recommend that 
the jurisdiction of the courts of resident Magistrates should 
be largely increased. 

A purely summary trial has certainly many obvious 
advantages. It saves the expense of supporting the prisoner 
previous to conviction; it saves the expense of the double 
journey of witnesses ; it strikes the minds of the people by 
the suddenness with which the punishment may be made to 
overtake the crime. But your Committee are disposed to 
think, that these advantages could not, in practice, be 
altogether realised by a large extension of the synimary 
jutisd¥ction, or that, if realised, it must be by the sacrifice of 
still greater advantages. A prisoner brought in immediately 
upon his apprehension, may not be prepared to take his trial; 
and if, in such a case, the Magistrate should, as soon as he 
had evidence which could warrant a committal for trial,~ 
Snstead of committing for trial, fiud the prisoner guilty, and 
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—it is to be feared that mischiefs might ensue, against 
which no system of appeal or supervision could effectually 
guard. Upon the other hand, if the corfmitment and the 
trfal are still to be distinct proceedings, the double journey 
of the yitnesses would continue to be necessary ; and, from 
the same causes, the other anticipated advantages. would 
likewise be diminished. To allow the witnesses to depose, 
and then retire to their hames, leaving the frosecutor or 
prisoner to bring other evidenée. afterwards, but before 
judgment, would let in another serious inconvenience ; for 
no trial can, in general, be satisfactory, in which there is 
‘not, during its pyogress, a constant power of recalling and 
confronting witwesses. A summary jurisdiction, by which 
the double journey of the witnesses is dispensed with, appears 
to your Committee to‘involve difficulties of so’grave a nature, 
that it can orfly be allowed under two ‘conditions; on€, that 
the cases submitted’ to it shall be of the simplest class; and 
the other, that the punishments to be inflicted under it shall 
be gp limited as to make the consequences of an error of 
judgment comparatively unimportant. 

Influenced by such considerations, your Committee are 
not prepared to recommend that the Resident Magistrates 
should have jurisdiction in any criminal cases other than 
those of which they can now take cognizance, nor that their 
power of punishment should exceed three months’ imprison- 
ment. But such a moderate increase they conceive would 
be decidedly expedient. It would not, in effect, throw a 
much greater number of cases into the court of the Resident 
Magistrate than those on which he now adjudicates; but it 
would enable him to pronounce, in some of these cases, a 
more fitting punishment, and also to discriminate between 
different degrees of guilt more strongly than he can do when, 
ae at present, he can in no case imprison for a longer period 
than one month. 

Assuming that the number of the Regident “Magistrates 
will be augmented, and their criminal jurisdiction increased 
ifi the manner pointed out, it may become worthy of consi- 
eration whether means may not be devised for sechring or 
promoting the legality, yniformity, and efficiency of ther 
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to think that the several Resident Magistrates in the Colony 
(except, perhaps, those of Cape Town and Grtham’s Town), 
should be called upon to transmit to some competent autho- 
rity the record of every criminal case summarily disposed of 
by them, whether it shall have terminated in a conviction or 
an acquittal, and containing a statement of the charge, the 
evidence, and the judgtaent. This record it should be the 
duty of the ‘authority referred to, to peruse, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether any irregularity, or apparent error, 
had crept into the proceedings. Should such be found in 
any case where a conviction had been had, the convict should 
he pardovied, and where any acyuittal seémed to have pro- 
ceeded upon a wrong principle, such a representation might 
be made to the Magistrate as would have the effect of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the mistake. ‘In the same manner a 
certain degree of uniformity in the sentences of the various 
Magistrates might be expected gradually to arise from the 
influence of such a superititending authority as that which 
the Committce have in view. That authority might be either 
the Attorney-General, or a separate officer who, like the 
Attorney-General, should be permanently resident in Cape 
Town. But your Committee are of opinion that, should 
such surveillance be deemed by the Council to be salutary, 
it should be given to the Judges of the Supreme Court; a 
course which would, at once, secure the highest degree of 
qualification, and be attended with no expense. 

An extension of the civil jurisdiction of the Resident 
Magistrates is not open to the same or equal objections as an 
extension of the criminal. It is therefore recommended 
that the civil jurisdiction should be increased. 

The Resident Magistrate of Cape Town has, at present, 
jurisdiction in civil cases where the cause of action does not 
excced twenty pounds in value. In the country districts 
the Resident Magistrates cannot decide case’ involving an 
amount of more than ten pounds. Your Committee are of 
opinion, thut if any difference should exist between the 
jurisdiction in Cape Town and the jurisdiction i in the country 


; districts, the jurisdiction should be greater in the country 


than im the town; because, while the Supreme Court is 
always open to such suitcirs in Cape Town a8 cannot proceed 
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before the Resident Magistrate, suitors in the country, 
whose cases the Resident Magistrate cannot hear, must wait 
for circuit. But your Committee recommend, that the 
jirisdiction of all Resident Magistrates should be equalized, 
and that they should (subject of course to the restrictions 
now by law provided, which prevent them from trying titles 
to lands or offices, or any cases ia which their jufigment 
could bind rights in future), be competent to ‘adjudicate. in 
every instance in which the sum or matter in dispute shall 
not exceed the amount or value of thirty pounds. 

Liquid documents,—by which are understood uncondi- 
“tional promises tagpay money, or absolute acknowledgment, 
of debt, — are, dn their nature, such clear evidence of a 
claimant’s right, that the law of this Colony, like that of 
most countries, gives‘to the holder of them peculiar facilities 
for realizing*their amouft. Your Committee were, “it one 
time, of opinion that, in regard to such documents, the 
Jurisdiction of the Resident Magistrates might, with safety, 
be increased to forty pounds, and that in all illiquid cases 
the “limit of twenty pounds should be prescribed; but as 
questions might occur regarding what were liquid and what 
illiquid cases, we have come to the conclusion that a general 
jurisdiction to the amount of thirty pounds should be 
bestowed. 


‘Prosecution of Crime. 


Your Committee are of opinion, that to provide, as our 
judicial system does, a responsible public prosecutor, is not 
merely sound as a principle of general application, but that, 
in practice, it has worked well in this Colony, 

If crime, as in some countries, must be prosecuted by 
the parties injured, it will, in many®instances, be ejther 

rosecuted vindictively, or not prosecuted at all, to say 
nothifg of the hardship of declaring that those who have 
for the most part already lost by the crime, shafl come for- 
ward to prosecute the criminal, regardless*of time, trouble, 
odium, and expense. If crime, as in some other countries, 
ean never be prosecuted but by the publie prosecwor, that 
pflicer is invested with an arbitrary power which may ke 
abused by incapacity or corruption. When the publié prose- 
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cutor‘is-required to exathine every case, and prosecute or not 
as he sees cause, but, at the same time, thepasty injured is 
at liberty to proceed, after the public prosecutor has decline 
to do ’so,—both the evils which have been specified ate 
avoided. And this is the system established in this Colony. 
'- Entertaining so favorable an opinion of the Gffice of 
public ‘prosecutor, your Committee conceive that none of the 
powers or dwies now belonging to it should be interfered 
with, and that it should continue to direct, as heretofore, all 
prosecutions before the Colonial Courts. 2 
«The public prosecutor is, at present, represented in each 
district by the Clerks of the Peace. Yqyr Committee arev 
of opinion that such officers are not an essential part of the 
system of public prosecution; that the duties performed by 
them are shown by the returns to be wholly incommensurate 
with tie incurred expense; that“those duties may more 
cheaply, and as efficiently, be performed by other officers, 
and that the Clerks of the Peace should be abolished. By 
this means a saving of 3,966/. per annum would be effected, 
which would go far towards covering the expense of the hew 
magisttacies so much required. 

If the principle of Clerks of the Peace in all seats of 
magistracy is to be maintained, your Committee do not 
discern any practicable mode by which the means of paying 

_any considerable number of new Magistrates can be pro- © 
vided, without materially increasing the annual expense of 
the judicial system. Upon this supposition, you cannot 
create a new Resident Magistrate without creating a new 
Clerk of the Peace, and thus an obstacle of a nature almost, 
if not altogether, insurmountable, is thrown in the way of 
the most eminent improvement of which the administration 
of jastice in this Colony is susceptible. But if, on the 
other hand, it be found that the duties of new Magistrates 
car be Aischarged without the assistance of such officers as 
Clerks of the Peace,—then the question arises, whether the 
duties of the present Magistrates may not also be discharged 
without such aid; and your Committee are of opinion thai 
they cam be so discharged; and that the office of Clerk oF . 
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Your Committee are of opinion, that the Resident “Magis. 
trate should himself receive the report of crimes, and take 
the preparatory’ examination. ‘The intervefttion of an officer, 
bétween the committing Magistrate and the witnesses, appears 
to your Committee, to be, in a great degree, a useless forme 
Every Magistrate who is competent to estimate the weight 
of the evidence, must be presumed te be competent t8 elicit 
it by the necessary questions, It is true, that wo investi- 
gating officers will, in general, if equally zealous and intelli. 
gent, investigate more thoroughly than one, and that by 
being relieved from the duty of conducting the whole-inves- ¢ 
tigation himself, the Magistrate may be supposed to have 
his attention less distracted, and his judgment more un- 
biassed. But it appears to your Committee that, in the face 
of a pressing necessity’ for as many Magistrates as can be 
procured, to ¢ncur a heaty expense for.the sake of such 
advantages as they have now alluded to, would be to refine 
too much, and sacrifice practical utility to systematic per- 
fection. ; : 

Your Committee consider that there is nothing in the 
taking of a preparatory examination which it corf be 
improper or incongruous for the Magistrate to perform, and 
that the examination, when taken, may be transmitted to 
the Attorney-General’s office by the Magistrate as fitly as 
by the Clerk of the Peace. 

Another portion of what may be termed the court duty 
of the Clerk of the Peace, is to prosecute in summary cases. 
It is conceived that the interference of such a fanétionary 
with such cases is not required. “By hearing the parties 
concerned, the Magistrate will be able to attain a perfect 
knowledge of the case,—and he does not seem to stand in 
nged of assistance from any one in the character of advoeate 
oY, agent. 

The remaining duties of the Clerk of the Peace swhigh 
regard the administration of justice, are two; one*connected 
with the first stage of each criminal case, and the,other with 
tht last,—the first being to trace out the crime, the criminal, 

~attd the evidence. against him, previous to the preparatory 
examination, and the seqpnd to conduct the case in the 
Cireuit Court aft#r the indictment. 
2N 
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Your Committee conceive that between these different 
duties,—the one being that of a police officer; and the other 
that of an advotate,—there is no.natural connection, atid 
that their union in the same officer is not desirable. In ‘all 
probability the person by whom one of them is performed 
with singular ability, will be, on that very account, ‘deficienit 
in thé other. Your Committee are of opinion, for this 
amongst othr reasons, that those duties ought to be divided. 

In regard to the tracing of crime and criminals, this, 
being a police duty, should, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, be performed by police. An inspector of police acting 
under the resident Magistrate of the district will, it is antici. 
pated, be more competent to discharge tha.peculiar function 
now in question than officers charged with, and competent 
to, the other functions of the presenv Clerks of the Peace, 
Indedtl, without some such head of police, the Clerks of the 
Peace could scarcely act efficiently while engaged in tracing 
crimes or criminals; and ‘with such a head of police, acting 
under the Magistrate’s orders, it appears to your Committee, 
that thé Clerks of the Peace may themselves be dispénsed 
with. The subject of police in the country districts will be 
afterwards adverted to under a separate head. 

The manner in which prosecutions in the circuit courts 
should be conducted after the abolition of the office of Clerk 
of the Peace, has been much considered by your Committee $ 
and while the members are not, in all respects, unanimous in 
matter of detail, they are generally agreed upon the prin- 
ciple which it will be expedient to introduce. They are of 
opinion, that by the employment of a circuit* prosecutor— 
(one, or more than one, should it be found desirable,)— 
whose head-quarters should be Cape Town, and who should 
be,twhile there, in pérsonal communication with the Attorney= 
General relative to the country cases to be tried,—the duty 
in question may be efficiently performed, ‘whether thé circuit 
prosecutor should be chosen out of the present Clerks of the 
Peace, and.should receive a stated salary, and be debarred 
from other practice, or whether the office should be filled‘by 
an advocate willing to undertake the duty together with his - 
private business, or, whether, in order to prevent too mary 
demands from being made upon the attentién of one advocate, 
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and to erieourage, for public convenience, the attendance of 
at least two advocates on circuit, it would be advisable to . 
arrange that thé public prosecutor should ¢be represented “by 
ffferent advocates in different towns j;—all tHese are qyies- 
tions upon which it will be for the Council to decide. Yowr 
Committee will, at present, only say that any one of the 
modes above suggested is, in their opinion, capable of work- 
ing well. It may confidently be assumed that the prosecutor 
or prosecntors depute, whoever he or they may be, will, in - 
intelligence and legal knowledge, be superior to the average 
of Clerks of the Peace; that, in regard to the majority of 
‘ases, personal communication with the department of public 
prosecutor ‘will have imparted ample information as to the 
circumstances of the case; and that in the rare instances in 
which, for the purpos¢ of challenging jurors, a certain degree 
of purely locat knowledge*is demanded, the necesseryéknow- 
ledge can always be obtained upon the spot. Your Com- 
mittee must also observe, that as there is rarely minute local 
knowledge without some little local prejudice or preposses- 
sion;—they do not deem it desirable as a general principle 
that the prosecutor who conducts the case in court should 
possess that minute knowledge. 

Should the recommendations of your Committee, in 
regard to the office of Clerk of the Peace, be carried into 
effect, the course which will be pursued with respect to the 
tracing and trying of criminals will, in-its main features, be 
as follows: There will ‘be the chief of the district police, 
who, besides directing his energies to the prevention of crime, 
will be bound to make every exertion when crime is com- 
mitted, to secure the perpetrators. Acting under the orders 
of the Magistrate, and, when practicable, in conjunction with 
the Field Cornet, he will cause the® prisoner, with ethe 

. gcessary witnesses,—and, if possible, none but the necessary 
witneswes,—to be brought to the district town. rriyed 
there, the magistrate. will proceed, should the dase be one 

_ above his summary jurisdiction, to take a pfeparatory exami- 
n@tion. When this shall have been completed, and the 
pfisoner committed for trial, the Magistrate will tranamit the 
depositions to the Attogney-General. Should this officer 
consider that th@ evidence is, in any respect, defectfye, he 
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will communicate with the Magistrate upon “the subject, 
pointing out what is defective, and suggesting che best mode 
of supplying the’ deficiency. When the case is one which 
the, public prosecutor feels it his duty to indict, he will, in due 
time, transmit the indictment to the Magistrate, in order that 
it may be served upon the prisoner, and that the witnesses 
may be summoned. The manner in which such service and 
summoning ‘are to be made will be referred to in another 
part of this Report. In the meantime, the circuit prosecutor 
will have read and considered the depositions and communi- 
cated with the Attorney-General in regard to any difficulties 
which muy be presented by the case. ~When the circuit 
prosecutor reaches the circuit town, the Magistrate, through 
his clerk, will hand him, as a brief, a copy of the depositions, 
and the Magistrate’s clerk and the chief of police will confer 
with the circuit prosecutor regardfng any matter connected 
with any of the cases which may appear to any of the parties 
to be important. In court the circuit prosecutor will, as 
counsel, conduct the case. 'The duty of having the witnesses 
in readiness, and of afterwards paying their expenses, will be 
divided between the chief of police and the Magistrate’s 
clerk. When the circuit has closed, or sooner if convenient, 
the circuit prosecutor will furnish to the Attorney-General’s 
office a report, of the cases tried, exhibiting the result of each, 


_ and offering such remarks upon any error which may have 


been committed, either in the preparation of the indictment 
or any other part of the getting up of the case, as may serve 
to improve the practice of the office. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that accérding to the 
system now described, the functions of the public prosecutor 
and those of the Magistrate are in no way unconstitutionally 
blended; that under it the Magistrate cannot in any just, er 
even intelligible, sense, be said to be under the control of 
the. Astorney-General, and that, in so far ‘as it tends to 
impose upon the Magistrate an undivided responsibility for 
the state of his district in regard to the prevention and pro- 
secution of crime, it is preferable to a system which divides 
that responsibility between the Magistrate and the Clerk of 
the Peace, in proportions not clearly defined either by law or 
common opinion. 5 iG 
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Grand Jury. 


~ The existing Grand Jury system in the Cape Division 
may be regarded as a part of the present system of prosacu- 
tion of crime. , Your Committee, without saying that this 
institution is necessarily mischievous, look upon it as a 
useless anomaly which ought to beeabolished. It is*calcu- 
lated to do ill what the Petit Jury can do well.* It presents 
no check upon the public prosecutor which the Petit Jury and 
an open trial would not more effectually present. It decides 
in secret upon evidence taken in secret,—where there is * 
theither judge to ¢xpound the law,- nor machinery to bring 
out the facts, norea public audience to witness their proceed. 
ings, and judge their judgment. It has no sense of respon- 
sibility sufficient to éontrol any prejudice or prepossession 
which may efist amongst the members. It was intr@duced 
jato this colony from England, where its ancient function was 
that of public prosecutor,—namely, to inquire into rumoured 
offences, and determine what parties should be proceeded 
against, and where, in all probability, it never would have- 
been known had another official and responsible public pro- 
secutdr been provided. It arose in the mother country long 
before the practice of commencing criminal cases by a 
preparatory examination before Justices of the Peace was 
known, and in the opinion of eminent authorities might well 
have sunk into disuse when that practice became universal, 
inasmuch as it then ceaséd to be, what it had been before, a 
preliminary inquest. It never existed in Scotland, where the 
office of pulflic prosecutor is established; and has not been 
adopted in France, which borrowed from England her system 
of Petit Juries in criminal cases. It is found in the metropolis 
of the Colony, where abuse of the authority of the pwblic 
prosecutor is least likely to pass unnoticed or uncensured ; 
and is ‘hot found in -the country districts, where thene i is no 
weight of public opinion to control the public prosecutor, and 
where, if there were‘such, the public prosecutor i ia too distant 
tS regard i#. It deprives the Petit Jury list of the Cape 
Division of a number of gentlemen who would constitute its 
west members. 

Believing th&t the Grand Jury system should, for the 
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sake of consistency, be either extended or abolished, your 
Committee, for the reasons given, recommend fts abolition. , 


Execution of Process. 


* All summonses of the Supreme and Circuit Courts in 


civil and criminal cases, and all writs of execution in civil 
cases are served or executed by the Sheriff of the Colony, or 
his deputies.” 

The Sheriff receives a fixed ilar: but his deputies in the 

country districts are paid by fees. 
; By arcturn which has been obtained from the Sheriff’s 
office, and which will be found amongst :the proceedings of 
your Committee, it will be seen that the amvunts received by 
the Deputy-Sheriffs vary considerably, and that, in the 
aggregate, they amount to £4,846 17s 4d. per annum. 

Citcumstanced as this Colony i is, we must séek the means 
of providing for new officers by consolidating the duties, and 
so reducing the number of the old. 

It may, therefore, become worthy of the consideration of 
‘his Excellency and the Council, whether the Clerks of the: 
resident Magistrates who are at present very poorly paid in 
the various districts, might not act as Deputy Sheriffs, 
receiving 2 fixed but increased salary, and paying over all 
fees into the Treasury. 

In the performance of the duties of Deputy Sheriffs by 
the Magistrates’ Clerks, the police force already mentioned, 
and which will be more particularly adverted to ‘under the 
next succeeding head of this Report, might, perhaps, be made 
to afford efficient and, comparatively speaking, inexpen- 
sive aid. 

It appears, however, to your Committee that no such 
chaiige could be properly effected without relieving the 
Sheriff of the Colony from his responsibility for persons 
whom che had ceased to appoint, and without a guarantee, 
on the part of Government, for the due performance by its 
officers, of the duties to be imposed upon them, 

As the matter now referred to was not madeethe subject - 
of any éxamination of witnesses in the course of our inquiry, 
and as your Committee do not feel that they have sufficient 
information before them to entitle them to form any positive 
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opinion, they wish to be understood as merely suggesting, 
for further c@nsideration, the plan which has now been 
indicated. f 

Your Committee are of opinion that the duty of summpn- 
ing jurors and .witnesses in criminal cases should be dise 
charged by the police of the district. By this means it is 
conceived that the work will be ateleast as efficientfy per- 
formed as at present, and,that a saving wil? thereby be 
effected, which will materially contribute to the support of 
the police force, without diverting its members from any of 
the duties more immediately belonging to them as constables 
‘and conservators 08 the peace. 


Police in Country Districts. 


Your Committee tonceive that the presence of a small. 
but intelligerft police forge in each country district, «vould 
prove very useful. 

The Constables should act under a Head, to be called 
Inspector ; and the entire force should be placed under the 
orders of the resident Magistrate. 

The number of policemen required would vary with the 
requirements of the various districts, but an average of four, 
including the Inspector, would seem, at least in the first 
instance, to be as many as it would be expedient to appoint. 
Should it be found that a larger number was required, and 
the means of maintaining it exist, an addition could readily 

‘ be made. The Inspector and two Constables should be 
mounted, — . 

It is conéeived that competent Inspectors could be found 
who would, providing and keeping their own horses, serve 
for 1007. per annum. Constables might be had for 40/ per 
zanum. The Inspector, it is believed} would “provide gand 
keep horses for such of these Constables as were to be 
mounted, for an annual allowance of 25/. for each hoye. , 

If such a police were placed in each distriét it might 
become worthy of consideration, whether the number of 
Field Cornets and Assistant Field Cornets might not be 
yeduced with advantage to the public service. 

« Your Committee are, of opinion that the Inspector of 
Police might afso act as Messenger of the Magitrate’s 
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court, so as to effect a saving, should no change be made 
by which.the duties of Messenger should bt consolidatel 
with those of Deputy Sheriff, and the whole be then per- 
formed by the resident Magistrates’ Clerks, or by some other 
salaried officer. 


Trial by Jury in Civil Cases. 


Your Committee have now. reached the last point to 
which, in the outset, they proposed to advert. It is ore of 
great importance and acknowledged difficulty. 

The benefit of trial by jury in criminal cases is almost 
universally admitted. Your Committee vonsider that it has 
in this Colony worked well. Cases very rarely occur here 
involving strong popular excitement amongst the classes 
of which the Juries are composed, and, consequently, there 
are a§ rarely-witnessed those blind convictions and those 
equally blind acquittals which, now and then, in other 
countries haye tended to bring trial by Jury into disrepute 
amongst impartial.men. It is believed that the instances in 
this Colony in which the presiding Judge has seen cause to 
be dissatisfied with the finding of the Jury have been very 
few indeed. 

The advantages of the system are not confined to the 
delivery of true verdicts. Its indirect influence is very 
beneficial. It may be admitted that a Judge, whose edu- 
cation has been directed to legal objects, whom long practice 
has taught the art of eliciting evidence, and the mode of 
estimating its weight, is more likely to come to a right con- 
clusion than an ordinary Juryman taken from his farm or 
his shop. But no Judge, however able or upright, is likely 
to decide criminal cases so correctly as a number of such 
Jurymen of opposite pursuits and habits of thinking, who are 
assisted by the professional views of the Judge, but who, at 
the, same time, can correct that tendency to become too 
technical, which professional views occasionally exhibit, and 
who bring §o the determination of the question, “ guilty or 
not guilty,” more sympathy with the sentiments of tlie 
~. society xrom which they are indifferently taken than could 
be secured i in any other way. When to this are added the 
protection which, in general, the accused énjoys from tria} 
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by Jury; the advantage of exercising the intellect, and 
fncreasing th® information of the Jurors; and the impgrt- 
ance of giving to our upper and middle “classes themselves 
some. knowledge of the laws which they are privileged to 
-adminigter,—it.will not appear surprising that trial by Jufy 
should be popular in this Colony, and that an extension to 
civil cases of that mode of deciding questions of fact, “should 
number many advocates, 

elt might at first. sight appear that if trial by Jury in 
criminal cases be desirable, trial by Jury in civil cascs must 
be desirable too. It may be urged, and with truth, that the 
* questions of fact wccurring in the one class of caSes are not 
in general more difficult than those occurring in the other, 
and that the consequences of error are, for the most part, 
more serious in the “cases which we try by a Jury than in 
those in which we try without it. But your Committe®, while 
favorable to the plan of introducing trial by Jury in civil 
cases, cautiously and as an experiment, are yet of opinion 
thag its fitness for criminal cases does not necessarily prove 
its fitness for civil cases; and that to introduce it generally, 
and at once, throughout the whole Colony, might be produc- 
tive of serious inconvenience, not to say of positive injus- 
tice. 

One very obvious difference between criminal and civil 
cases in regard to Jury trial arises from the difference in the, 
principles by which, in each case.respectively, the finding 
should be governed. ‘When the public prosecutor is plain- 
tiff, and the prisoner is defendant,—the lawrequires that 
the plaintiat” should not have a finding in his favor so long as 
there exists a reasonable doubt of the defendant’s guilt. In 
criminal actions the rule is otherwise, There the plaintiff 
4s entitled to a verdict upon the bare preponderance of proof, 
and cpnnot without injustice be put out of court upon a 
mere doubt, however reasonable, of the defendant’s siability. 
If Jurors in civil cases were always to find, for the defendant 
yhen the evidence is'in that state in? which ia a criminal 
gase they would properly find for the prisoner—the conse- 
quences would be disastrous. Under these circum$tances it 
“is conceived that, in gereral, much less acumen is ngcessary 
to act as Juror in criminal than in civil proceedings, since it 
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is easier to see when evidence preponderates so overwhelm- 
ingly as to leave. no reasonable doubt, than to see when it, 
simply preponderates, and does no more. It certainly is 
diffienlt, in some cases, to define or determine what is a 
réasonable doubt. But in practice it is found that the same . 
humane considerations which have led to the establishment 
of the fule itself, govern the application of it also, and that 
in almost ali cases of a difficrlt nature the Jury relieve 
themselves from embarrassment by acquitting the accused. 

Another, and perhaps more important, distinction be- 
tween criminal and civil cases in regard to Jury trial in this 
Colony, arises from the smallness of our pepulation, coupled ~ 
with the difference which exists between the-class of persons 
usually interested in criminal proceedings as contrasted with 
the class of persons usually interested in civil. . 

For the most part, prisoners are persons in the lower 
rank of life. They are cither unknown to, or unconnected, 
with, the persons who compose the Jury. The humanity of 
our Jurymen is a safeguard, in every case, against ungue 
convictions. But, in most instances, there is nothing in the 
social position of the accused to prevent a conviction when 
justice calls for it. If, in any case, the ends of public justice 
shall not be fully secured by our Colonial Juries, it will. not 
be by convictions of the innocent, but by acquittals of the 

guilty. 

With suitors in civil cases the matter would be very 
different. There are few places in this Colony in which it 
would be possible to impanel a Jury to try any civil case of 
a certain importance arising in the district, who had not 
more or less prejudged the question, or who did not stand in 
some relation to one or other of the parties, inconsistent 
withtcomplete indifference. . 

It is true, indeed, that cases may bé supposed in whick 
the Judge may be known to be on terms of intimacy with 
one or other of the parties, But when the Judge is non- 
resident, as our Circuit Judges are, those cases must be very 
rare. And if any such case do arise, the Judge’s sense of 

* undividel responsibility fomhis judgment,—to say nothing 
of more exalted motives, is a great safeguard against favour~ 
itism. The Judge, moreover, is constrained by a practice 
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which has become a principle, to give his reasons in open ° 
gourt. The Fury, on the other hand, give no reasons what- 
eyer; and, in the opinion of your Commiftee, jhe necessity 
of stating in the presence of an audience who have heard 
‘the evigence, the grounds upon which the Judge rests Ifts 
judgment, affords a security for right decisions of which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the value. 

The time will probably come when trial by Jury in civil 
casgs may with safety be introduced into the Circuit Courts _ 
and country districts. But your Committee are not pre- 
pared to recommend at present such a sweeping measure. 
"It is inthe Supreme Court that the experimen’ may most 
conveniently be tried. The number of the population of Cape 
Town and its neighbourhood, and the other securities for 
impartiality which there £xist, appear to your Committee to 
warrant the belief that Jury trial in civil cases may bé intro- 
dluced in the Supreme Court, with a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

’ Every disputed question ought to be tried by a Jury, 
upon the application of either party, in all cases in which 
the court should be of opinion that the question in dispute 
was purely one of fact, Matter of law should be reserved 
for the decision of the court. Mixed questions of law and 
fact should, if possible, be separated so as to send the fact to 
the Jury, and leave the law for the court. z 

The nature of our jurisprudence, which does not divide 
law and equity into separate systems, much less administer 
law and equity in separate courts,—and the nature of our 
pleading, which does not necessarily end as pleading at 
common law in England for Jury purposes always does, 
namely, in the extrication of some fact or facts directly 
asserted on the one side and directly dénied upon the other, 
+-will render some provisions necessary for determining 
clearly the question to be tried. # 

For this purpose, your Committee consider that the 

arties, ‘under the direction of the court, should settle between 

em the issues for the Jury. 

The Jury list in regard to cig suits should comprise only ‘ 
‘such persons as were byseducation and intelligence presumed 
to be qualified fo act; and the principles upon which special 
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“juries are struck in England should, in all cases, be ap- 
plied. 

“Your Committee conceive that, under the circumstances 
now, set forth, no evil can in any case be reasonably appre- 
hended from the introduction of trial by Jury in civil cases ; 
and they are of opinion, that in a certain class of cases the 
introduction of that form of trial would be of public benefit. 
If found unserviceable, the measure may be abandoned. 
Should it work well in Cape Town it may gradually be.ex- 
tended to other parts of the Colony. 

Your Committee deem it to be their duty to recommend 
in regard-to trial by Jury in civil casez, a cautious and 
gradual, rather than a sudden and general change. In 
criminal cases they consider Juries to be wholly indispensable, 
and they regard with just admiration that noble form of trial. 
But in‘reference to Jury trial in civil cases they cannot but 
recollect that great difference of practice and opinion prevails, 
in Europe; that in France, while trial by Jury in criminal 
cases has existed since the revolution, it has never heen 
admitted in civil cases ; that the great majority of those 
humerous continental legislators and jurists who have, of 
late years, discussed the question, are adverse to the system ; 
that in Scotland, the policy of the Act of 1815 which, for the 
first time, established a rather restricted syst of Jury trial 

.in civil cases, is still much questioned’; that in England the 
opinions of jurists are much divided,—and that there seems 
to be an increasing disposition on thé part of suitors there to 
resort to those courts which try without a Jury, rather than 
to those in which Jury trial prevails. : 


(Lp. 825.) 


Extract from Sir Peregrine Maitland’s Despatch to Mr 
Gladstone, No. 144, 10th September; 1846, — 

In respect to the employment of convicts sent out by 
the Home Government, to aid in the construction of the 
breakwater, the Council are of opinion that, under certain 
conditiors, such a supply of®eheap or certain labour would 
be of the greatest advantage. The eonditions I refer to are,” 
that the convicts be placed under such restrictions as to 
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prevent their mixing up in any way with the community, 
and that nome be set at liberty within the limits of the 
Colony, 

” Under such restrictions, which I believe to be ine full 
.accordance with the suggestion on this head contained #h 
your déspatch, both the Council and the inhabitants at large 
will consider such a supply of coavict labour as 4 most 
valuable aid to the Colony in this arduous undértaking, In 
confirmation of this, I beg to refer you to the report of the 
Council, and the petition of the Commissioners and Ward- 
masters of the Cape Town Municipality, 

Should Her Majesty’s Government determine on sending 
out convicts, I have the satisfaction to inform you that there 
will be no occasion to station hulks in Table Bay ; as, from 
the report of the Civil Engineer, I find that with little 
expense the “Amsterdam” Battery may be made caphble of | 
£ontaining, in perfect security, a body of 800 convicts, a 
number which at first cannot be exceeded with advantage in 
carrying on the works connected with the breakwater. I 
will have this battery immediately prepared for the reception 
of the convicts, so that they may be sent here as quickly as 
you please after your receipt of this despatch. 





Extract of Sir H. Smith’s Despatch to Earl Grey, 8th May, | 
1848, 


Another important “suggestion was made in Mi. Glad- 
stone’s despatch, above alluded to, and was at once accepted 
by the Legislative Council of the Colony, viz.: that the 
work should be performed by English convicts to be sent to 
the Colony for that purpose. And in my predecessor Sir 
Peregrine Maitland’s despatch, No. 144, of the 10th*Sep- 
‘ember, 1846, he proposed that 800 convicts should he sent 
out, Whom he proposed to accommodate in the, Amsterdam 
Battery. I am now, however, informed fhat this building 
could not be conveniently spared to receive the convicts ; 
&nd that it would be advisable to construct temporary bar- 
tacks for that purpose. I wouldstherefore recomniend that 
‘the number of convictseproposed by my predecessor, should 
be doubled, as fork could easily be found for 600 men, and 
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from your Lordship’s military despatch, No. “L, of 10th 
September, 1847, I conclude that no objection would be 
entertained to subjecting that number of convictg to the 
reformatory system of discipline employed in this Colony. 
By this means the time occupied in. the construction of the 
breakwater would be very materially diminished, and the 
advantages to be derived from it would be rendered less 
distant. * 


Downing Street, 7th August, 1848. 

Lieutenant-General Sir H. Smith, Bart. 3 

S1r,—I have the honor to transmit t6 you the inclosed 
copy of a correspondence laid before Parliament in May last, 
on the subject of convict discipline and transportation. Many 
of the. papers will probably not by without interest to you, 
but my immediate object in sending you the accompanying 
copy of them is to draw your attention to my despatch to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, No. 66, of 
the 27th of April last, in which you will find an exposition 
of the views of Her Majesty’s Government respecting the 
fature treatment of offenders who receive sentence of trans- 
portation, 

You are doubtless aware that it has for some time past 
been resolved that all convicts should, in the first instance, 
“undergo a period of separate imprisonment in this country, 
varying-from six to eighteen months; followed by labour on 
public works, either here or at Bermuda or Gibraltar. By 
several of the accompanying papers, you will find that the 
effects of this discipline have as yet been very satisfactory. 
The letter from Mr. Kingsford, who has so zealously and 
efficiently perfornied ‘nis duties as chaplain at Gibraltar, and 
which is inclosed in my despatch above referred to, bearg 
testimouy to the good and apparently lasting imprtssions 
produced on the minds of the prisoners who have fallen 
under his zotice at that station, At Port Philip, the 
despatches referred to im the margin will show with wha 
rapidity the men, who have arrived there under the name oF . 
*oxiles.” have been engaged for the service of the resident, 


proprietors, And similar information has since arrived 
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respecting a party of exiles, who landed so lately as Decem- 
-ber last at Part Philip. The settlers in that district have 
tow for a considerable time kad an opportenity of observing 
the character of men of this class, and although the demand 
for labour is unquestionably great, it is not to be supposed 
“that théy would have been so eager to obtain the services of 
such persons, if there had not been, much which was satis- 
factory in the conduct of those.who had fallew under their 
observation. Whilst such evidences in their favor have been 
rectived from Gibraltar} and Port Philip, I inclose for your 
information a despatch from the Governor of Bermuda, in ' 
ewhich you will find that he gives the most gratifyiyg account 
of a large party,of men whom he had selected as deserving 
the indulgence of being sent to Van Diemen’s Land with 
tickets of leave, ands that he expresses a sanguine anticipa- 
tion of impsovement in’ their future conduct, andwf the 
addition which they will make to the useful labor of the 
Colony. ; ; 

Notwithstanding these encouraging circumstances, how- 
evef, it is not the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that, either with a view to the preservation of good order, 
or to the infliction of an adequate amount of punishment, 
under their original sentences, the men. ought to be set 
entirely at large on reaching the Colony to which they may 
be seit, after a certain period of good conduct. It is consi- 
dered better that they should rather be allowed tickets of* 
leave. These admit of restricting “them to particular dis- 
tricts and of enforcing the punctual payment of moderate 
sums in retwrn for the cost of their conveyance, but do not 
in other respects interfere with the freedom of the men to 
whom they are granted, nor diminish the ordinary motives 
fo industry and good conduct. . 

» You will further perceive that, while it is proposed to 
requirt from these persons repayment of the cost pf their 
removal ‘to the Colonies to which they may uttimately be 
sent, because it is conceived that they ought not to receive 
free passdges, which cannot be granted to many of those 
anconvicted of crime who apply for that privilege, it is 
proposed that whatever gums are thus recovered from them 
should be applied, not to relieve this country from thé charge 
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incurred on their account, but for the benefit of the Colonies 
which may receive them, either by sending put free emi- 
grants to meet ths great demand for labour which exists in 
most of these Colonies, or in any other manner which may 
te more suitable to the peculiar circumstances of others of 
them. Such being the system under which it is proposed 
hereafwcr to proceed, L,think it right to point out to you 
that, if the snhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope should 
be willing to receive men with tickets of leave, they will 
obtain the advantage of a supply of labour, together with a 
probable addition to the funds applicable to general emigra- 
tion, or some other public object of importance ; while by 
the power which is to be reserved of dispersing those men in 
different districts, together with the reformatory nature of 
their previous punishment, there is good reason to. hope that 
their jresence in moderate numbers will not be found inju- 
rious to the general character of the community. Consi- 
dering the urgent representations which are constantly re- 
ceived at this office of the want of an adequate supply of 
labor, it seems possible that if this system of convict disci- 
pline were well understood, the colonists might be desirous 
of receiving men upon the foregoing terms, in their last 
stage of punishment, and after they had earned a favorable 
character from the authorities under whose control they had 
been placed. I should be glad, therefore, if you would 
“ascertain, in the manner which may appear to you best 
suited to the purpose, how far this~would be the prevalent 
opinion in the Colony under your government, and if I 
should learn from you that the measure would bewished for I 
should be prepared to take the necessary steps for including 
the Cape in the places into which convicts holding tickets of 


leave may be introduted. 
T have, &c., 


Guiry, 





(K. p. 326.) 


To His Excellency the Governor and the Members of the 
Legislative Council. 


The Memorial of the undersigned Commissioners and Ward- 
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masters of the Cape Town Municipality, in Common 

Council aesembled :— 

Humbly Showeth,—Thatsour memoriflists pave observed 
With much pleasure, that the plan proposed by his Eacel- 
_leney the Goveynor for rendering Table Bay a safe harbofir 
of reftige, “by constructing a breakwater in the same, has 
been favourably received by Hers Majesty’s Govetnment 
in England. et 

That the construction of such a harbour, so as to afford 
perfect shelter at all times and at all seasons, is, in the 
opinion of your memorialists, of great national importance, 
*both as regards thg political as well as the commercial inter- 
ests of the empive. 

That your memorialists are further of opinion, that this 
improvement will grettly increase the shipping of Table Bay, 
by inducing Yessels to torch here, who have hitherto passed 
this port, for want of the necessary security in the winter 
‘Beason. 

That your memorialists are satisfied, that this increase of 
shiping will tend to the further development of the internal 
resources of this Colony, by the readier means which will 
thus be afforded to find a market for colonial produce in 
Cape Town, and for the transhipment of the same to Europe 
or elsewhere. 

That, as a natural consequence of the above, all classes of 
the community will be equally benefited, and the welfare of 
the Colony at large steadily improved. 

That, however averse your memorialists may be against 

* the introdustion of convicts for general purposes, your 
memorialists see no objection, provided they be placed under 
proper restrictions and not liberated in this Colony, that such 
convicts beemployed for the particular object above-mentiqned, 

, And your memorialists therefore humbly pray, that it 

may piwase the Legislative Council to sanction the pyoposed 

plan of rendering Table Bay a safe harbour of *refuge, and 

for the employment of convict labor, subject to the above 

candition, for executing that work. 

+ And your memorialists, asin duty bound, will evar pray, 
Signed 





Cape Town, 26/3 August, 1846, 
20 
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(L.  p, 828.) 

Government House, Cape of Good Hope, 
wan é 24th May, 1849. ~ 
The:Right Honourable 
# The Sceretary for the Colonies: e 

My Lord,—Adverting to your Lordship’s despatch of the 
7th August, 1848, in which you tender, as a boon to the 
’ Colony, exiles with tickets of leave from Bermuda, and desire 
me to ascertain the feelings of the inhabitants upon the sub- 
ject, I have the honor to state that I laid that despatch 
before the Legislative Council in the month of November 
last, as has been already reported in my ‘lespatch, No. 211,- 
of the 19th December, 1848. I, at the same’ time, and 
nearly in the following words, made it publicly known, 
“ that the measure was not to be forced upon the colonists if 
they did not require that species of labor,—thst I should be 
open to receive suggestions from the public on the subject,— 
that it was distinctly to be understood that it was a matter of 
profound free agency with the colonists whether they would 
receive the men or not,—and that I had it in my powér to 
consent’ to the arrangement, or to state the objections which 
might be entertained by the inhabitants,’—which I have 
previously submitted to your Lordship. : 

2. The colonists were violently opposed to the introdne. 
tion of these convicts, having ever been most strongly hostile 
to the Cape becoming a penal settlement in any shape,—a 
measure which they strenuously resisted in the time of Lord 
Stanley, and again in that of Lord John Russell, who both 
conceded the point to them, They relied witk confidence, 
after your Lordship’s offer to send out these men as a boon, 
that it was a step which would never, without their consent, 
be xosorted to. Your Lordship, however, withont waiting 
for a veply to this despatch, proceeded to carry out the pro- 
position ; and although almost immediately afterwards the 
adverse opinions of myself and of the colonists reached your 
Lordship—variows addresses to Her Majesty, to your Lord- 
ship, and to myself, being at the same time forwarded—it 
appears that your Lordship is still resolved on enforcing this 
obnoxious-medsure, and that the “ Neptune,” transport, may 
shortly be expected to arrive in this‘ Coiony.., x 
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3. This, my Lord, places me in a most delicate and pain- 

fal position, baving pledged myself in the Legislative Council 
vo the calohists upon the basg of your Lortiship’s despatclt of 
the 7th of August, 1848. They naturally look up to me to 
fulfil that pledge, which it is now out of: my power to de; 
“nnd thdy have consequently got up numerous memorials and 
addresses from every part ef the Colony,—from the Lord 
Bishop of Cape Town, from the various ministers and con- 
gregations of the Dutch Reformed Church and its Synod, 
and’ indeed from every religious persuasion. My reply to 
that of the Lord Bishop of Cape Town I herewith inclose, 
smarked No. 1; also that to a memorial from the inhabitants 
of Cape Town, signed by upwards of four thousand persona, 
marked No. 2; together with my general answer to the 
memorials marked No. 8. In fact, my Lord, the inhabit- 
ants of the yhole Colony are so irritated and excited upon 
the subject, that they have resisted, and are resisting, this 
taeasure by évery constitutional means within their power, 
They argue that although a ticketed exile may be a superior 
maw among felons, when he is neither at liberty to commit 
error, nor placed in a situation to resist temptation, the 
ordeal of his reformation is a very negative one; and, 
although well conducted among the indisposed, that he 
would, when let loose upon an orderly and religious society, 
beconve a miserable member of it. They also advance that 
the Colony, once made a penal settlement, loses all future 
protection ; for that although it may be your Lordship’s 
intention to send out only men thus supposed to be re- 
formed, a sugceeding minister may take a different view of 
the subject, and inundate the Colony with malefactors of the 
worst character. They also comment most particularly upon 
your Lordship’s remark in the House of Lords (if correctly 
reported) that, “as the mother country had so libe¥ally 
béstowgd £1,000,000 upon the Cape for the expenses of tha 
Kafir war, she was entitled to require from it a sesvicé which 
might be rendered without injury to its jnterests.’ This 
Wps an argument which I equally resorted to in the Legisla~ 
taye Council, when I advocated the receipt of the Irish rebels, 
which I did most strenuously; for I was vevy desirous to 
theet the views gf Government on this perplexing subject, 
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I, at the same time, stated that as the Colony had been 
so liberal in contributing its aid to the Irish during+the 
mélancholy famint, so was it now in duty bound to aid, by 
every practicable means, the mother country during the 
temporary difficulties and embarrassments of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but that I was most strongly opposet to the 
Colony being made a penal settlement, under any circum- 
stances, for*ordinary felons. These two points, distinct 
in themselves, went abroad jumbled together in the most 
erroneous manner; I therefore dictated and caused td be 
published the Government Notice inclosed, marked No. 4. 
The colonists observe that the enormous gxpenditure during. 
the war was neither judiciously nor economigally incurred,— 
that thousands of the inhabitants from every part of the 
Colony, even from its capital, were cailed out to the field of 
actiony— or rather of inactivity, aswegard us, and of exulta- 
tion to the barbarians. The latter remark is scarcely a fair 
one, for so considerable a drought afflicted’ the land—a 
visitation which neither human foresight nor ability could 
obviate—that the most able commander might have been 
placed in a similarly inactive position. 

4, In your Lordship’s seat in the House of Lords, it is 
reported that you declared that “although you had lately 
received from the Government of the Cape of Good Hope 
the intimation that the announcement that the Goverament 
intended to send convicts to that place had excited very 
general dissatisfaction, your Lordship still intended to carry 
it out.” Your Lordship is well aware of the state of the 
Colony when you sent me out to administer its government ; 
you are equally aware of its present flourishing condition ; 
and this, my Lord, I assure you, with great candour, I attri- 
bute. to no exertion,on my part, but to the general in- 
structions and suggestions of your Lordship, and to the 
undeviating and uncompromising support and approbation 
which ‘my overy measure (some of them having been of a 
bold and decidal line of policy, without precedent) has 
received at ‘your Lordship’s hands, for which I feel the pride 
and gratitude natural to all who desire to serve their sovereign 
and their couatry. I am now, my Lord, placed in that 
painful position which I did not anticipate, consequent uport 
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your Lordship’s despatch of the 7th of August, 1848. I 

therefore hojfe, with some confidence, that your Lordship 

will, upon thé receipt of this despatch 4nd jts numerous 

accompanying memorials and addresses, as per schedule 

spnnexed, marked No. 5, revoke a decision which renders this 
‘olony a penal one. 

5. Your Lordship has récently, «vith that liberal’ policy 
which binds the people of Great Britain to thetr native soil, 
conferred upon this Colony the inestimable boon of a free 
and representative government, the greatest blessing, in my 
mind, to mankind,—founded, as your Lordship states, upon 

“the opinions I haye submitted, together with my own, as to 
the facilitiés which now exist to obviate the difficulties set 
forth by Lord Stanley, in his despatch, No, 62, of the 15th 
April, 1842, when thi8 important point was previously under 
discussion. {t is unbecothing in me to point out to aXtates- 
man of your, Lordship’s ability and experience, how much 
the flourishing state of the Colony would be interrupted 
by the receipt at one and the same moment of this repre- 

yp. . * 
sentative form of government, an event which, if unalloyed, 
would diffuse universal satisfaction, and of a body of con- 
victs, the precursors of more, who would render it a penal 
settlement,—the rights and privileges of British subjects 
being upheld in the one case, and invaded in the other. I 
may here give an extract of a despatch from Lord Stanley to . 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir John Franklin, conveying an Act 
for the government of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, dated Downing-strect, 5th September, 1842, and which 
appears in the Blue-book, No. 400, containing “ applications 
from various British Colonies, praying for representative 
governments.” Lord Stanley says,—“you will perceive 
that the effect of this Act, so far as relates to Van Diengen’s 
Ignd, is to continue the Acts under which it is at present 
governed, although, as regards New South Wales, it Provides 
for the constitution of a Legislative Council, partly on the 
principle of elective representation, and fartly,on that of 
Government nomination; a difference to which I advert for 
tie purpose of explaining to you distinctly that she sole 
yeason for which Her Majesty’s Government’ have not felt 
justified in proposing’ to Parliament the extension to Van 
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Diemen’s Land of a similar form of legislature is the incom- 
patibility which they consider to exist betweer? the grant of 
such a form ef constitution andthe continuance of transport- 
ation to the Colony. 7 

* 6. I may now make the following observations +The 
system, of reform instituted upon our fronticr “has, as its 
general guide, the influence of morality and religion; any 
introduction,” therefore, of white and sinful men would 
militate against its progress more than I can describe, I 
allude to the mass of Kafirs, Fingoes, Tambookies, &c., 
scattered over the extensive surface of the Colony. I have 
been latel¥ able to form native locations of these tribes, each* 
man paying an annual quit-rent for his land, and the whole 
being under the careful supervision of white men. This 
plan, so tending to remove vagrancy, lias thus far been most 
suceestful (it does not, of course, extend to Britith Kaffraria) ; 
but much in experiments of the kind is owing to the force of 
example, and the native being able to regard his white 
neighbour with respect. It is much to be apprehended that 
the introduction of convicts, who would be scattered widely 
over the country, would seriously interrupt this progressive 
improvement among the natives, who, instead of being 
associated with men whom they could. regard as their 
superiors, would come into contact with persons exhibiting 
only the worst side of human nature. ; 

7. I must also draw your Lordship’s attention to another 
very important fact in this Colony; that so extensive is its 
territory, so scattered its population, so few the number of 
magistrates we are able to entertain, so small ‘the means at 
our disposal ‘for the apprehension of criminals, and so difficult, 
in consequetice, any “appeal to the law, that were men of 
disswkute habits let foose within the Colony, months might 
elapse before they were apprehended in the commission of 
crime;. vice would be disseminated; and, after dil, the 
aggrieved persons would frequently be obliged to ride, as 
they now are, sixty to ninety miles, to the nearest magis« 
- trate, to seek legal redress. « 

8. Fo give your Lordship an example:—Some months 
ago, two convicts made their escape from New South Wales 
in a small trader,’ were landed in this«Colony without 
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refereyce to the authorities, for which the captain was fined, 
in due course of law, 50/.; and, being enterprising and daring 
‘villains, have’ with great cunning and aeuteness committed 
Some of the most incredible and enormous exéesses, some in 
_ Cape Town, some in the increasing village of Rondebossh, 

* only, five thiles from it, where no one previously thought of 
ever fastening his window o» his dogr. Up to this date these 
two villains have evaded apprehension, although they would 
be readily recognized by many whom they have robbed. 

They never took anything but money, of which they must 
have amassed a considerable sum. Iam, therefore, induced 
to believe that they have escaped from the Colong. I record 
this anecdote +9 show the evils to which the scattered popu- 
lation of this Colony would be exposed, were numbers of 
men of doubtful chagacter let loose among them. 

9. It is anquestionavle, as regards the moral congition of 
the Colony, that crime has been for some time past on the 
* decrease. ‘This is shown by the proceedings of every suc- 
ceeding circuit judge, who has now to deal but rarely with 
offences of a very grave description; and an additional reason 
being thus afforded for not exposing to pernicious example 
and contamination 4 society which is thus clearly progress- 
ing in the scale of morality, at the very period, too, when a 
check to its present improving state might be irreparable, 

10. I have now, my Lord, taken the liberty, candidly 
and without reserve, to point out to yourLordship the paint 
ful position in which I am individually placed, amd the 
violent opposition on the part of the whole of the inhabitants 
of the Capg,—who regard their rights -as British 
subjects invaded, after the previous protection they had 
received upon this point,—to the measure under discussion. 
, But I cannot close this despatch withgut expressing the firm 
"reliance which I place upon your Lordship’s support, founded 
upow my minute observation of the interest and care which 
you invariably bestow upon the welfare of Her Majésty’s 
Colonies, and upon none more than o: the Cape of Good 
Hope} and I again venture, with every degrce’of confidence, 
to hope, that your Lordship’s decision of rendering this, 
Colony a Penal Settlement, so objectionable to, myself and 
obnoxious to #he inhalfitants, may be revoked. ’ 

T have, &e. H. G. Suirx. 
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Schedule of the memorials against the introduction of 
convicts or exiles into the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
addiessed to Govamnor Sir H. Smith, and inclosed in hit 
despatch to Etrl Grey, No. 94, of the 24th May, 1849:— * 

«1. From the Cape Town Municipality, 11th April, 1849. 
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Churchwardens of the Lutheran C ch, 
Cape Town, 12th April, 1849. 
Wesleyan congregetion, Cape Town; no 
date; received 13th April, 1849. 
Churchwardens of the Seotch Church, Cape 
Town, 10th April, 1849. : 
Inhabitants of Graham’s Town, 16th April, 
1849, ae 
Ministers of religion in Cape Town and its 
vicinity, 16th April, 1849, 
Churchwardens ofe the Dutck Reformed 
Church, Cape Town, 17th April, 1849. 
Congregation of the South Airican Mis- 
sionary Society’s Chapel, Cape Town, 
17th April, 1849. ae 
Ministers, elders, gand deacons of the 
Lutheran Congregation of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Cape Town, 17th April, 1849. 
Congregational Church, Cape Town, 19th 
April, 1849. * 
Directors and representatives of the London 
Missionary Society, 20th April, 1849. 
Inhabitants of Port Elizabeth, April 21, 1849. 
Minisers of the Dutch Reformgd Church, 
Wynberg, 23rd April, 1849, 
Congregation of St. Paul’s Church, Ronde- 
boggh and Wynberg, 25th April, 1849, 
Elders and deacons of the native indepen- 
dent congregations connected with, the 
London Missionary Society, at Kat 
wRiver, 25th April, 1849. 
Inhabitants of Fort Beaufort; no «date; 
received 25th April, 1849. 
Tuhabitants of Sidbury, 26th April, 1849. 
Municipality and chtrchwaréens of Swel- 
lendam, 26th April, 1849, 
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19. From the Congregation of the Orphan House Chapel, 


20. 


21. 


25. 
26. 
27, 
28 


29. 
30. 
81. 
82. 
33. 
wot. 
35. 
86. 
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Cape Town, 26th April, 1849, 
Churchwardens and other, Colesberg, th 
April, 1849, i _ 
Malay priests and members of their congreas 
gations, Cape Town; no date; received 
May, 1840. , . 

Churchwardens of St. Stephén’s Church, 
Cape Town,“Ist May, 1849. 

Inhabitants of Stellenbosch ; no date; re- 
ceived 2nd May, 1849. 

Congregation of Trinity Churgh, Cape 

« Town; no date; received 5th May, 1849. 

Municipality of Beaufort ; no date ; received 
9th May, 1849. 

Congreg#tion of Union Chapel, PortsEliza- 
beth, May, 1849. 

Ministers and congregation of St. Frances? 
Church, Simon’s Town, 18th May, 1849. 

Minister and congregation of the Wesleyan 
Church. Somerset (West), 18th May, 
1849, 

Lord Bishop of Cape Town: and the Clergy, 
May, 1849. : 

Inhabitants of Wellington and Wagon- 

~ makers’ Valley, 18th May, 1849. 

Ministevs and congfegation of St. Geetke’s 
Church, Cape Town: no date. 

Consistory of the Dut€h Reformed Church 
at the Paarl, May, 1849. 

Inhabitants of Uitenhage, 22nd May, 1849, 

Roman Catholic Bishap and clergy of, gihe 
‘Western Province of the Colony, 28th 
May, 1849. 

Consistory and othersinhabitants off Wér- 
cester, 28th May, 1849.0 

Inhabitants of the division of Géorge, 26th 
May, 1849, : 

Inhabitants of Cape Town’ 19th May, 

. 1829. ° * 
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Sir Henry Smith to Earl Grey. 
Govérnment House, Cape of Godd Hope, 
19th December, 1848.~ 
Vhe Right Hon. the Earl Grey. 

My Lorp,—TI have the honor to inclose, for* your Lord- 
ship’s*information, two numerously signed petitions from 
the inhabitatits of Cape Town, onc addressed to Her Majesty, 
the other to your Lordship, against the introduction of 
convicts into the Colony. 

I also inclose a petition to the same effect, addressed to 
your Loréship by the Commissioners of ~ Municipality of 
Graham’s Town. 

Immediately upon the receipt of your Lordship’ 's despatch, 
No. 172, of 7th August last, desiring*me to ascertain whe- 
ther tie introduction of convicts with tickets vf leave, after 
having undergone a certain amount of punishment either in 
England or at Bermuda or Gibraltar, would be agrecable to 
the {people of this Colony, I laid the despatch before the 
Legislative Council, and caused it to be printed inf the 
« Government Gazette” for general information. Finding 
that an erroneous impression had gone abroad relative to 
the class of offenders whom it was proposed to introduce 
into this Colony,.I also ordered the publication of the 
Government Notice, of which I now inclage a copy. 

The inclosed petitions are the only expressions of opinion 
on the subject, which have reachedvme; but I will not con- 
ceal from your Lordship that the opposition on the part of 
the population of this Colony to the introduction of the 
common class of criminals with tickets of lcave is likely to 
be very strong, as was the case when a similar proposition, 
but, to a much méte limited extent, was made by a 


Stan‘ey in 1842. T have, &e. 
H. G. Sarre. 
(M.  p. 330.) 


Downing Street, 19th March; 1849.. 
Lieutenant- General Sir H. Smith, 
&e.-  * &e. &e. 
Stk,—I have noticed, with much ‘regret, the apprehen- 
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sions which have been excited at the Cape of Good Hope, by 
the propdsal to introduce a moderate number of persons who - 
iad received the sentence of fransportatiow. If it were cén- 
témplated to send out such persons indiscrimifately, af an 
carly period after they had been convicted of the oumnianion! 
of crime, 6r to send them out in sufficient numbers to 
exercise an influence on the- general character of the com- 

- munity, a feeling of reluctance would be only natural and 
honorable to the society in "which it arose. But I cannot 
help hoping, that when the true character of the measure 
which the Government have had in view is better understood, 

vany just alarm of this nature will be dissipated ; and I pro- 
pose, therefore, tp commence this despatch by stating, some- 
what more fully than before, the general views of the Govern- 
ment in sending convécts to the colonies. I will afterwards 
explain undw what circamstances a small number of such 
men has been ordered to be despatched to the Cape, and 
“what is the condition in which they are to be placed. 

2, Nothing can be further from the intention of the 
Go¥ernment than to send out convicts indiscriminately, at an 
early period after receiving their sentence of transportation. 
Both with a view to deterring from crime, and also to the 
reformation of the offender, it is considered that every convict 
should, in the first instance, undergo a term of that separate 
confirtement whigh would appear, by recent experience, to 
have a power which had not before been fully appreciated, 
for subduing the refractory, and préducing feelings of -con- 
trition, and of submission to authority. Afterwards, it is 
proposed that ordinary offenders should go through a period 
of penal labor on public works, and that their removal to 
the colonies should only take place at that period of their 
punishmeat when strictly penal restraint may be properly 
gxchanged for a state of comparative freedom. The inclosed 
printed notice will explain the system to be RE § with 
regard to these successive stages of punishment. » 

3. Experience has given reason to belisve, that criminals 
who have undergone punishment under a juditious system, 
though too frequently driven back into crime by the glifficulty 
of obtainines an honest livelihood if they rem#in in a country 
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likely to pursue a different course, if, while encouraged to 
look to industry for their support by a demand -for their 
labor, they are aé the same time removed from the temptd- 
tion of returhing to their old haunts and associates. THe , 
asnsiderable proportion of convicts who ultimately became 
industrious and well-conducted in Australia, even wilder the 
formersystem of assignmpent, objectionable as it was in many 
respects, affords good ground for anticipating still better . 
results under the present course of convict discipline. It 
will comprise the same advantage of dispersing the convicts, 
instead of keeping them collected in large gangs, which has 
been considered the recommendation of the assignment. 
system, while it affords no room for the nymerous evasions, 
collusions, and inequalities, which attended the condition of 
binding the convicts in servitude to private masters, 

4, Given with all these qualifications, however, there are 
obvious reasons for wishing to avoid introducing convicts 
into any one colony in sufficient numbers to bear a large 
proportion to the population. It is precisely in order to 
avoid that evil, that Her Majesty’s Governmeni# are anxtous 
to disperse them, in comparatively small numbers, in several 
colonies. But after such a preparatory course of discipline 
as is above described, and sent out only in moderate numbers, 
it hardly seems too much to hope that persons of the class 
above described may, with advantage to all parties, be intro- 
duced into colonies suffering from deficiency of laborers, 
for the purpose at onte of supplying that deficiency, of 
relieving this country of persons who could not have the same 
chance here of persevering in a reformed life, avd of giving 
the convicts themselves the best chance which existing cir- 
cumstances will allow of being permanently established as 
useful members of sogety. ‘ 

5. There remains also a special class of convicts to whom’ 
I think you have very justly adverted in a Proclamation, 
whith I“observe that you issued, as distinct from ordinary’ 
convicts. I meamthose who have been sentenced for various 
kinds of pohtical offences, Serious as are many crimes of 
this nature, on account of the danger to society which they 
involve, and of ¢he injury which they inflict on peaceful and | 
loyal members of the community, it must at, the same time 
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be admitted, that their commission does not necessarily, or 
even ordmarily, imply moral debasement of the same kind 
with that whick renders assogation with common criminfls 
ant object of just apprehension to those who regard the well- . 
being of society. 
' 6, With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to explain . 

the circumstances under which the Gpvernment have urdered 
. a party of about 800 convicts to be sent to the @ape of Good 
Hope. 

%, Since the time I addressed to you the inquiries con- 
tained in my circular despatch of the 7th August last, I 
-teceived from the Governor of Bermuda a despatch, of which 
T inclose arr extrgct, containing all that bears upon the pre- 
sent subject, strongly recommending to favorable considera~ 
tion a considerable namber of Irish convicts, most of whom 
appeared to have been convicted of agrarian offences, and 
whose conduct in Bermuda was represented to have been 
harmlesssayf satisfactory. I was unwilling to lose so favor- 
able an opportunity of trying the experiment whether the 
Cape might not with advantage receive a supply of labor of 
this description. The ship “ Neptune,” therefore, which is 
on her way to Bermuda, for the reception of those convicts 
who may have been selected by a board of officers as deserv-’ 
ing of the indulgence of tickets-of-leave, is under engage- 
ment to proceed from thence to the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Considering the efforts and the sacrifices made by the 
people of Great Britain for the defence of the Colony, it 
seems reasonable to expect that when the nature of the 
measures nqw in contemplation is understood, the inhabi- 
tants will no longer feel unwilling to take their share in a 
policy which places it in their power, without injury to the 
Cape, to render an important service to,the mother country, 
* 9. Next is to be considered the condition in whic# the 
then §9 introduced are to be placed. It is proposed, #8 you 
are aware, that they shouid all havg what are technically 
styled ‘ Tickets-of-Leave.” o 
, 10. The characteristics of the tickets-of-leave are, that 
instead of keeping the convict at labor for the Govern- 
ment, he is left free to work on his own acceunt, but must 
teside within such Cistrict as may be prescribed tozhim Bu 
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the Governor, must also muster before the local” magistrate 
at any period which may be appointed for thas purpose, and 
finally that he remains liable, in case af misconduct, to be 
remanded to‘the condition of an ordinary convict subject vo 
ajl the powers of control and coercion which attach to that 

. situation, These are all the restrictions which shoud affect 
the tioxet-of-leave man, o < 

11. Nons of them perhaps is more -important to the 
success of the plan than the ore which enables the Colonial 
Government to allot particular districts to the convicts, so 
that they should be dispersed, inatead of remaining in close 
association, and above all that they can be prevented from, 
loitering in the chief towns, and living “there by irregular 
means, 

12. In considering any local regulations which may be 
requisite for defining and carrying them into .ffect, I have 
na doubt that you will find much aid from the long experi+ 
ence which Mr. Montagu, the Colonial Secrevary had ir 
Van Dieman’s Land. Those regulations should be as simple 
as possible, and should avoid any unnecessary-nterference 
with the holder of the ticket-of-leave, the object being that 
he should enjoy all the essential privileges of a free laborer, 
and all the moral training which that condition implies, 
subject only to the wholesome power of bringing him again 
under stzict control in case of serious misconduct. . 

- . 18, Except in cases of a very special nature, which must 
be reported for the consideration of the Secretary of State, 
the convicts are not to be recommended for a conditional 
pardon, unless they may have repaid to the Government, the 
cost of their conveyance, which is to be assumed for this purs 
pose at the sum of 15/.; and you will take care that they 
are made distinctly gware that this ia a condition to be 
fulfilted, independently of any evidence required of their good 
conduct, before they can obtain a conditional pardon} 
although I need scarcely observe-that any regulation of this 
kind is merely to be viewed. as part of convict discipline, and 
cannot be of any force after the expiration of the sentence. 
These repayments, as you are aware, will be available as ap 
addition ‘to theemigration fond of the Colony. 

+ Lhave, &. Grey. ‘ 
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@HE NEW CONSTITUTION. 
Rerokr or GoveRNwENT CommigstonERs. 


I. We, the undersigned, nominated by your aan 
te act as 3 Béard of Commissioners for the purpose o 
resuming and completing the consideration of the geveral 
subjects which were before the Comnfittee of thg Legislative 
“Council, appointed to inquire into and report upon the pro- 
posed Constitution for the future government of the Colony, 
at the time when the procecdings of the Committee. were 
interrupted by the retirement of the four Members of the 
Council who recently resigned, — have investigated the 
matters to us réferred, and have agreed to the following 
report ;—~ é 
IL, By yonr Excellency’s letter, appointing us to act, we 

observe that your purpose is to transmit our report with 
your ow remarks, and any petitions from the colonists, to 
the Right Honorable the Secretary of State, “in order that 
Her-Majesty’s Government may be in a position to deters 
mine upon the course which it shall be fitting to adopt in 
regard to the establishment of Representative Institutions 
at the Cape.” From this it follows that the course of legis. 
lating upon the subject by Ordinance, as prescribed by Her 
Majesty’s Letters Patent of the 23rd of May, 185Q, having 
become, in fact, impracticable for the present, has been 
abandoned by your Excellency; and as this unavoidable 
change of plan will necessarily require the recall of those 
Letters Patent, and the’ issue either of other Letters Patent 
or of an Order in Council, we shall not, in this report, regard 
the provisions contained in the existing Letters Patent ag 
necessarily withdrawn from our consideration. . 

’ JIL. The Letters Patent, of the 23rd May, 1850, ‘sta- 
tlished the following points :— 

Ist. That the Coloniat Legislatyre should consist of a 
Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of 
“Assembly ; both Chambers to be entirely elective, 
except as to one person, viz.,—the President of the 
Legislative Council. 

2ndly. That the Ghicf Justice of the Colony for the 
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time being should, ex officio, be the President of the 
Legislative Council. 

8rdly. That both Chambers might be dissolved togt- 
ther, should the Governor think fit, or the Assembly 
be dissolved without the Legislative Council. 

IV. We believe that the expediency of a Second Chambet 
is notwnow questioned, by any influential portion of the 
colonists, aml we consider it unnecessary to dwell upon a, 
subject on which there exists, it is believed, little or no 
diversity of opinion. 

V. In regard to that provision of the existing Letters 
Patent which constitutes the Chief Justice President of the 
Legislative Council, the case is very different. 'Phis subject 
was discussed in the Committee of the Legislative Council, 
and the Members were unanimouslysof opinion that Her 
Majesty should be humbly solicited to rescind a provision 
which seemed to bring the head of the Supreme Court into 
a connexion with the general business of the Legislature tod 
close to consist with the preservation of that..degree of 
respect, from all parties, which so high a Magistrate shuld 

at all times command, and which, by combining in one 
person the distinct duties of making and of expounding the 
law, must tend to lessen the confidence of the public that 
they will be sure to receive from the Chief Justice, in his 
judicial.capacity, interpretations of the law which shall be 
wholly free from any previous bias arising from opinions 
given by him in his capucity as a member of the Legislative 
Council. We believe that the inconveniences likely to be 
felt from requiring the high functionary in question to ‘ 
descend from the bench of justice into the arena of colonial 
politics, would fax outweigh all the advantages which could 
be expected to resultyfrom such a measure. And we, there- 
forey venture to express our hope that Her Majesty, taking 
inito donsideration the universal repugnance which exists fo 
risking*in sych a way the future’character of the administra 
tion of justice inythis Colony, will be pleased to rescind the 
provision upon which we are observing, and to leavé to the 
Legislative Council the election of its own President. < 

VI. “The powers conferred upon the Governor by the 

Inttera Patent in regard to the dissolutionof both Houses 
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together, or the House of Assembly separately, we view as 
being extremly salutary. 

* “We are aware that verysmany of the*public, taking,” as 
we conceive, defective views of the objects, uses, and adyan- 
tages of a Secqnd Chamber, and desiring to place the whole 
power of the Colony in the hands of the Assembly, are 
prepared to insist that the <Assembly shall, in no éase, be 
- dissolved unless the Legislative Council be disSolved at the 
same time. It is probable, indeed, that a large numerical 
majority of the inhabitants will be found to advocate this 
restriction upon the right of dissolution. We cannot, however, 
“hesitate to say that,we should regard such a restriction as short- 
sighted and mischievous. It appears to us that the one main 
end of a Second Chamber is, to moderate the action of popu- 
lar excitement, and if, in every case of dissolution, the mem- 
bers of both*Houses are ‘to be elected at the very sant time, 
this main eyd must be, almost necessarily, sacrificed. No 
reason cit, we think, be given for establishing a qualifica- 
tion, as regards age or property, for the members of the 
Upper House different from that required for members of 
the Lower House, or, indeed, for establishing an Upper’ 
House at all, which will not be a reason for rejecting the 
principle that at the very moment when popular excitement 
will be, presumably, most violent, the members éf both 
Houses shall be chosen under the same impulse.“ Persons 
who would arrange the duration of both Houses, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, so“as to have’ the elections for both 
contemporaneous, might yet, most rationally, and consis- 
tently, maké an exception in the peculiar case of dissolution. 
But how persons who think that there isa reason, under 
ordinary circumstances, for arranging the duration of the 
4wo Houses, so as to have the election& for both at different 
times, can rationally and consistently maintain that én the 
peoulike case of a dissolution, the elections for both, Hoyses 
“shall, for once, be simultaneous, we d$ not undefstand. We 
therefore humbly recommend, that the” provision of the 
éxisting Letters Patent relative to the right of dissolution 
be retained in any other instrument by which the Rew Con- 
stitution may be finally established. i 2 
VIT. We aHall now proceed to submit ta vane’ Beaal, 
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lency the several points considered and provisionally agreed 
upon by the Committee of the Legislative Coxncil; previous 
to ‘the interruption to its laborg already mentioned :— 

1. That the Parliament ought to consist of a Governér 
and two Houses, a Legislative Council and a House 
of Assembly,—was, as we have already st&ited, unaiil~ 

* mously resolved, 

2. It Was unanimously resolved,—that the Members 
of the Assembly should be chosen for thrce years. 

8. It was unanimously resolved,—that every person, 
not subject to any special disqualification, who 
should have occupied for hia own use and benefit, 
within the limits of any electoral division, for 

. twelve calendar months, fixed property of the value 
of 252, should be entitled te be registered as a 
- voter, and to vote, in that Uivision, for*-Members of 
Assembly, 

4. It was unanimously resolved, — that’ the twenty’ 
existing fiscal divisions of the Colony, ghould_ be, 
respectively, electoral divisions, returning each wo 
Members to the Assembly ; that the Municipalities 
of Cape Town and Green Point, voting as one 
electoral division should return four Members,— 

*and that the Municipality of Graham’s Town, as 

Yiiother electoral division, should return two Mem- 
bers ;—making in all, a House of Assembly of 
forty-six Members. * 

5. It was unanimously resolved,—that any person 
qualified to be registered as a voter, antl to vote for 
Members of Assembly, in any electoral division, 
might be himself elected a Member at Assembly 
for any electéral division. 

3. It was unanimously resolved,—that the Tacs 

Council should consist of fifteen Members, ¢ 

7. It ‘vas unanimously resolved,—that- Members of 
both Howes should receive from the Colonial revenue 
a daily allowance for expenses whilst attending they 

Lgislative duties, and also travelling expenses wpoh 
the pritciple of mileage. 

8° It was resolved, by a majority;—thet, the qualifica- 
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tion of the electors for both Honses should he the 
“game, 

9. It was resolved, by a majoritys— that no person 
under thirty years of age should be “competent to 
be elegted a Member of the Legislative Council. » 

10. Yt was resolved, by a majority,—that no person 
should be competent to be elected a Membet of the 
Legislative Council,who should not he’ the owner of 
fixed property, within the Colony, to the value of 
2,000/. above all registered incumbrances thereon, 
or the owner of fixed property to the value of 

. %,0002, who should be worth 4,000/, above all debts. 

11. It was resolved, by a majority,—that of the Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council first chosen, seven 
should, by Ist, vacate their seats at the end of five 
yeats, and the ‘remaining eight at the endof ten . 
yeags, in such manner, that, except in cases .of 
dissolution, there should be elections of seven Mem- 
bers and of eight Members alternately, every five 
years, so that each Member, after those first elected, 
should sit for ten years. 

12. It was resolved, by a majority,—that for the pur- 
pose of every election of Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council, the twenty-two electoral divisions 
before alluded to should each, by a dfjority of 
votes, choose a number of candidates equal to the” 
whole number’ of Members then to be elected, and 
that the required number of Members should be 
those candidates for whom, the greatest number of 
electoral divisions should be found to have voted. : 

13. It was unanimously resolved, -_that no person 
lolding any office of profit? under Her Mgjesty 
within the Colony should be eligible to be gleqted 
as a Member of either of the two Chambers, . and 
that any Member of either Chamber atcepting any 

» such office should ipso facto vacati his seat. 

VIII. The foregoing are, we conceive, the only points of 
‘any importance which were provisionally agreed upan in the ~ 
Committee of the Legislative Council, and ih order to place * 

your Excelleady ina position to. judge of the bdtance of 


oer 
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opinion amongst the Members of the Committee upon those 
points in regard to which they were not untnimous,—we 
attach to this report a copy of the minutes, ‘signed by the 
Clerk of the Council. 

“ Ix. Fully recognizing the value of a siggestiqn con- 
tained i in your Excellency’s letter appointing us “to act, we 
are desirous not to depart, unless upon the clearest grounds, 
from any of the conclusions at which the Committee of the 
Legislative Council had arrived. It would, however,, be 
wrong to conceal from your Excellency that some difference 
of opinion exists amongst us regarding the proposed qualifi- 
cation, as Well for the electors as for the Members of the 
Legislative Council. Whether these matter’ should remain 
as already fixed, or whether a higher property qualification 
should not be required for electors | of ‘the Council than for 
elector$ of the Assembly, and the® property qualification of 
Members of Council, as voted in Committee,.be, in that 
event, reduced, are important questions upon which our 
opinions are not in unison, and upon which the sense of the 
Colony at large has not yet been ascertained. Regarding it 
as important that the two Houses of Parliament should, 
respectively, be so constituted as to exhibit as many diversi- 
ties as may consist with ultimate agreement and substantial 
sameness 0 of origin and objects, we can discern no quality by 
which theCouncil can be distinguished from the Assembly, 
more marked, or more salutary, or more calculated to secure 
independence of action, than that of ‘representing, in a pecu- 
liar manner, the property of the Colony, and with it those 
qualities, intellectual aad moral, which the pbssession of 
property, generally speaking, implies. But the manner and 
degree in which this beneficial principle should be acted on 
are rsatters of much difficulty, and your Excellency will not, 
we thhik, be in a position to determine them conclusively 
until the sentiments of the public shall have been* more 
generally detlared, : 7 
_ X. The mode” of conducting business adopted. in the 
Committee of the Legislative Council was to read and con* 
sider thé report of the Right Honorable the Committee of 
Ceuncil, for Trade and Plantationg of the 19th January, 
1850, paragraph by paragraph, and upon ouf’ assembling, as 
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a Board of Commissioners, under your Excellency’s autho- 
rity, we-feersed it advisable to continue the same course. 
Pursuing this system, we resymed the subject matter of tnat 

, Teport at section 31, the clause at which the Committee of 
the Council left, off when rising for the last time. : 
“4 XI We are humbly of opinion that it will be prelarable, 
at least in the first instance,-to absfain from all legislation 

» regarding the right of any members of Government to take 
part in the discussions of either House of Parliament. It 
appears to be a grave departure from the principle.of with- 
drawing all officers of Government from party contests, to 
» force any of thosg officers in the position of discussing ques- 
tions, in ¢ither, House, which can scarcely fail to involve 
them, more or less, in party contests. So far as the prin- 
ciple of non-interference is concerned, we can perceive little 
difference between speasing and voting as Members, and 
Speaking without voting as officers, except that officers who 
“attend ex officio are perhaps more likely to become politically 
and personally obnoxious than officers entitled to sit and 
vote as Members popularly elected. Should either of the 
Houses require information which any officer of Government 
is supposed to be capable of affording, that officer will, of 
course, upon application to the Governor, be directed to 
attend and give all the information in his power. And if it 
should hereafter be found that the public intesests suffer 
from the want of some officers of Government to explain* 
and support Government measurés in both Houses,—the 
Parliament will, when the evil shall have been practically 
experiences, be in a position to devise and apply the safest 
remedy. 

XII. Connected with the subject just observed upon is 
,another, which, though it can scarcelysenter into the formal 
Aegislation necessary for establishing the new Constj ation, 
is, nevertheless, so much akin to the principle of making the 
officers of, Government entirely notpolitical, that” thofe of 
us whom it most immediately concernsvdesire to bring it 
under 3 your Excellency’s notice. We allude té the constitu- 
“tion and functions of the Executive Council. Ay present, 
the Members of the Executive Council ate all officers oft 

Government, » By the Royal Instructions they are. enjoined 
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to advise the Governor upon all matters which he shall bring 
before them; and he, in “turn, is enjoined to‘call ‘for their 
advice upon all matters of importance. But if certain officers 
of Government are to advise his Excellency in regard to 

' What measures he should propose to the Parliament sin 
regard to what measures of the Parliament he shbuld amend 
and return ;—and, morathan aH, in regard to what measures 
of the Parlidment he should wholly disallow;—it will, we - 
fear, be impossible to preserve those officers from being 
mixed up,—or, at least, from being supposed to be mixed 
up,—with those party contests from which it is intended to 
withdraw them. It is to be feared that shoulil they at any 
time feel constrained to offer advice opposed to the impulse 
of the hour, there will be turned against them, as a clique of 
secret advisers, a tide of popular indigrtation stronger by far 
than any which they could have ¢hcountered ‘had they, in 
one or other of the Chambers, been privileged, as Members, 
amongst their fellow Members, to urge their reasons in open 
and fair debate. Those of us who’ belong to the Executive. 
Council, whilst prepared to take upon us any responsibility 
which Her Majesty shall be pleasad to impose, feel it to be 
our duty to bring this subject, through your Excellency, 
under the notice of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
colonial public. 

XIII™Proceeding to the important subject of a “Civil 

“List,” we observe that the Right Honorable the Committee 
of Trade and Plantations appear to recommend the adoption 
of the following principles ;— 

Ist. That the fixed (as contradistinguishell from the 
unfixed) expenditure, should, before the summoning 
of Parliament; be provided for by law. 

.2nd. That the rémainder of the pablic ferdiue should, 

« be appropriated, annually or otherwise, by thé Pasa 
jiament, as the Parliament should think fit,  € 

8rd. That it shotld be competent for the Parliament, 
by any Act duly passed, to provide as it should think 
expedient, for alterations in that fixed expenditure’ 
which, until so altered, would remain, as already” 
stated, Ender the sanction of a law. ‘ 

4th. That Her Majesty would be graciously pleased so 
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to exercise her powers, as at all times to confirm, 
without hesitation, all laws passed, with a bond fide 
view of reducing expgnditure, in case they were con- 
sistent with & due regard to the claims Of individyials 
,on the, public faith, with, however, two exceptions, 
that is to say, first, laws lowering the salary of the 
Governor, and secondly, Jaws diminishing’ “ the 
appropriations now,made, from the Coibnial revenue 
for the maintenance of the establishments required 
for the preservation of order and the spread of civi- 
lization amongst the border tribes.” From laws 
coming within either of these two excepticns it seems 
to’ be iatimated that Her Majesty’s sanction might 
be properly withheld, although no claims of indi- 
viduals were*therein involved, 

XIV. We have given this delicate and difficult question 
the fullest consideration in our power ; and we have, come to 
the conclusion that, subject to the preservation of the public 
faith in regard to any existing rights now yested in particular 
individuals, the entire revenue of the Colony should be at the 
disposal of the- Parliament. 

XV. That any portion of the public now harbours the 
design of subjecting all existing salaries to the pleasure of 
the future Assembly and Legislative Council, with a view of 
removing from office, or reducing the income of sch public 
officers as may not chance to be popular with those bodies* 

"we should be sorry to believe. It is our impression that 
few would, at present, be found to dispute the justice of the 
sentiment dontained in the following extract from the report 
of the Right Honorable the Committee of Trade and Plan- 
tations :— Men who have abandoned othér prospects for the 

»purpose of accepting colonial employment, which thgy had 
sreagon to expect would be permanent, and who have groypds 
of public faith, ‘and on contracts which on their side have 
Hithertd been strictly fulfilled, ought to retain-their présent 
salaries, so long as they conduct themsetves properly, or to 

“receive adequate compensation for their loss.” " Acting upon 
“tts view. we should provose that the reasonable. rights of. 
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we think they will, of affording this protection,—the pro- 
vision in that behalf will meet general aceeptanee ; and if the 
majority of the inhabitants, having ulterior views, should 
unfortunately disapprove of what would appear to be but an « 
act of justice,—we submit that the protection recommended 
will, on that account, be only the more necessary; 7 

XVI. His Excellency will not, we trust, understand us as 
meaning to say that all existing salaries are to be uncon- + 
ditionally guaranteed. We are aware that all existing puplic 
servants {have not the same claim to consideration, and we 
have no desire to fetter, in regard to any public servant, Her 
Majesty’s royal pleasure. We only mean to submit that the” 
Parliament should take over all Her Majesty’s existing con- 
tracts, as well those with public servants as with all other 
people, in the plight and condition in which they stand. 
We thorefore recommend a clauge to the effect that all 
persons holding office under Her Majesty at .the time of, 
the coming into operation of the new Constitution, should 
continue to receive their salaries during their term of office, 
without reduction, unless Her Majesty should otherwise 
determine. ; : 

XVII. In thus offering our humble opinion that no 
permanent civil list should be referved by law, but merely 
existing individual rights preserved, so that when this tem- 
porary @rangement should gradually cease to operate, by 
“offices successively becoming vacant, the entire Colonial 
revenue ‘should be subjéct, without exception, to the power 
of the Parliament,—we would not be understood as thinking 
it expedient that the whole of the public est&blishments 
should be at all times provided for by annual vote. It would 
not, we think, be" either wise or proper to leave all salaries 
and services, of whatever nature, to he the subject-of annual, 
agitation and, perhaps, contention. But our conviction isp 
that whilst in regard te certain, services an approprfation 
moré permanent thansannual will be highly expedient, the 
power of making vhat more permanent appropriation.cannot 
be withdrawn from the Parliament without a sacrifice of thé 

-great prigciples upon which a Parliament is granted, and 
- without occasiorting throughout the Colony deep and general , 
discontent. If at this moment no equity existed in favor of 
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particular individuals, growing out of Her Majesty’s previous 
arrangethent#,—we cannot see how the granting of represen~ 
tative institutions at all could be defended’ upoy any grounds 
which would not be also grounds for leaving to the repre- , 
sentatiyes, whgn chosen, the right of fixing the scale $f 
“Femuneratfon to be paid for services in which, as the Report 
of the Committee of Tradé truly wbserves, “the dblonists 
alone are interested.” Shpuld Her Majesty be pleased to 
prqvide that officers appointed by Her Majesty, previously to 
her gracious grant of representative institutions, shall not have 
their position essentially altered by the fact that she has been 
moved to make that gracious grant, few persons, 4t is hoped, 
will object to @uch a provision. But further than this, it 
will, we think, be unadvisable to go, until the Parliament 
shall be assembled, “and the course of removing from the 
precarious lass of anntlal grants certain kinds of¢expen- 
_diture, not admitting of, or not requiring, annual revision, 
shall have been by the Parliament considered and adopted, ‘ 
, XVIII. The principles by which we propose to regulate 
the salaries of existing civil servants will equally apply to the 
salaries of the existing clergy of the several denominations 
which receive Government aid,—and to all pensions and retir- 
ing allowances ; and, it wdtild also seem that all public servants 
now in office should have their claims to future pensions 
(estimated according to the principles applicabte- to such, 
claims at the time when they respectively entered office,)’ 
recognized and secured, 
' XIX. We shall now advert to a few points, more or less 
important, “which, though not arising directly out of the 
Report of the Board of Trade, seem to require notice. 

XX. We are of opinion that the following general dis- 
squalificatrons should be established in tegard to membgrship 
of either House of Parliament, in addition to anyy other 
disqualification already meptioned :— 

1, Parsons under twenty-one yéars of agé. 
2, Persons not born in this Colorfy, and not being 
natural-born subjects of the Queen. 
We consider that Naturaiization Acts should rst qualify 
» persons {alien born, By the statute law “of England (no 
NaturalizationsAct can be introduced which does not contain 
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a clause disabling the party from sitting in Parliament, 
and although in rare instances of great rani or “splendig 
services this gtatutbry prohibition has been through courtesy 


: a ee it never, we believe, occurs that any parties miata 


ized by Act of Parliament become members of either, 
House. 

3° Uncertificated iasolvents. 

4, Persons of unsound mind. 

5. Persons convicted of treason, murder, rape, fraud, 
perjury, or falsity. 

6; Persons holding office of profit under Her Majesty 
within the Colony, and persons i the military or 
naval service of the Crown, and in active employment. 

7. Contractors with the Government. 

XXI.. We are of opinion that the Same general disqua- 
lificatidhs which we have just enumerated in regard to 
membership should also destroy the right of voting, with the, 
two exceptions, that aliens naturalized by either the Imperial 
or Colonial Parliament and contractors with the Government, 
should be competent to be registered as electors and to vote, 
in conformity with the law of England on these heads. 

XXII. We are of opinion that_provision should be made, 
in whatever instrument shall bé ‘issued for establishing the 
new Constitution, for registering the electors of the Calony, 


~~ 
_in their several field-cornetcies or municipal wards, s0 as to 


frame an accurate divisional list for eack electoral division ; 
since by no other means could evén the first election be 
conducted, without great confusion and unavoidable irre- 
gularity. 

XXIII. We are of opinion that provision should be made 
requiring that all Bills, directly or by construction, impos- 
ing «hy burthen or "charge upon the inhabitaitts of the 
Coony, or any of them, should originate in the Assembly 
but,be capable of being returned: by the Legislative Céuncil, 
or the Govérnor, ° wit! amendments. And we ure also of ' 
opinion that Jit should not be lawful for either the Ac csembly 
or the Council to pass, or for the Governor to assent to, any 
Biil, appropriating any part of the Colonial revenue, unless 
the Governor, on Her Majesty’s behalf, ghall first have recom-* 
mended” to the Assembly to make provision“fer the specific 
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purpose contemplated by such appropriation, This, we may 
observe, is itt keeping with an old and inflexible rule of the 
British House’of Commons, from the practice of which it has 
been introduced into most Colonial legislatures, and, its 
wisdom, is. too apparent to require any comment, Shoufl 
either Hou&e desire an expenditure for any purpose which 
the Governor, of his own motion, does not bring forward for 
consideration, an address tg his Excellency, réquesting him 
to yecommend.to the Assembly to make provision for the 
object in view, will scarcely fail of success, unless there be 
something in the state of the revenue, or the nature of the 
‘service proposed to be provided for, which renders a com- 
pliance with theaddress impracticable. 

XXIV. Should your Excellency, after considering the 
several matters contéined in this Report, deem it advisable 
that they should be put ifito the form of a draft law, #% as to 
pe connected with the various details which they necessarily 
require, it will be competent for your Excellency to direct 
the, Attorney-General to prepare for publication in the 
Colony, and, after due publication, transmission to England, 
such a draft instrument as shall seem to him best calculated 
to meet the end in view. : 

XXV. We have, in coficlusion, to lay before your Excel- 
lency a document drawn up by the two last undersigned, for 
the purpose of being attached to this Report, aid treating 
of the form of Government alleged to be necessary for, and 
to be demanded by, the inhabitants of the eastern districts of 
this Colony. Not considering that the subject of this docu- 
ment falls Within the scope of our commission, we abstain 
from making any observations thereupon. , 

(Signed) Jonn Monracu, Sec. to Government. 
Harry Rivers, Tregsurer*General 
Wu. Hors, Auditor-General. 
Wu. Porter, Attorney-General. 
' 'W. Frexp, Collector of H.M.’s Customs. 
W. Cock, Member of Legislafive Cpuncil. 
R, Goptontox, Member of Legislative Council. 


Draft of the Retiring Members of Council. 
Article 1:,%he Legislative Powers of this Settlement 
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+ 
shall be vested in a Governor and a Legislative Council, and 
a House of Assembly, both of which shall be composed of 
members elected by the inhabitants, and shall be called 
sf The Parliament of the Cape of Good Hope.” 

' Article 2, The Council shall consist of fifteen members, 
chosen for four.years, of which no less than six snali form “a” 
quorum. The Assembly shall vonsist of forty-six members, 
chosen for three years, of which fifteen members shall form a 
quorum. 

Article 3. The present fiscal divisions of this settlement 
shall be electoral divisions, and shall choose for the first 
Assembly the number of members herejn placed against ‘ 
their names, respectively, until further provisions be made 
by the Parliament, as follows :— 


Cape Town and Green Point. . 
Cape Division. . 2. 1 1. 
Malmesbury . . 1. . 7... 
Stellenbosch . . 1. 1. 2 ww 
Paatls a. star Ba ee aS 
Worcester’. 3. 6 ee a 4 


Clanwilliam . 6°. eww, 
Swellendam 2.0. 2 1 ww 
Caledon 2 3 ee ee ee 
~MheOrge a eke we 
Beaufort . . 1... . 
Uitenhage»... wl. 


Port Elizabeth . . 

Graham’s Town . . 1. 
Albany. . 2... wee 
Fort Beaufort. . . 2... 
Somerset (Hast) . . . 2. we 
COCK Pa a: a ye 
Graaff-Reinet . . 
Colesberg,. . + 
Albert 2... 
ICEORIA © ee. a eR a ee 


WWW VY VV OVW VN vw www www vewewve 


Artie 4, The election of the members of the Council 
shall be’ intrusted to the constituency of the entire settlement, 
who shall record their votes in the several exsctoral divisions 
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in which they possess, at the time of election, the right of 
voting for the’election of members of the Assembly. 
) Aftigle 5. "Every male ‘nhabitant, of the, full age “of 
twenty-one years, who shall have occupied fixed property, for 
his own, use agd benefit of the value of 25/. for twelve 
‘calendar ménths next preceding the registration and time of 
voting, within the limits of an electoral division, shall be 
' entitled to vote for memberg of Assembly to fepresent that 
divigion and for members of Council. 

Article 6. Every male inhabitant entitled to vote for 
members of Assembly, shall be eligible for election to a 

*seat in the Housesof Assembly; and every male «inhabitant 

of the age of #hirty years, who shall have resided in the 
Colony during three years preceding the registration and 
time of voting, and ‘who shall be the proprietor of landed 
property, sitiiate within the Colony, of the value of wot less 
than 1000/., shall be eligible for election to a seat in the 
Legislative Council. , 

Article 7. No person shall be entitled to-vote at any 
election of members of either House of Parliament, or to be 
elected 2 member thereof, who shall not be either a natural- 
born subject of the Queen, or shall have been naturalized by 
law passed by the Imperial Parliament, or shall not have 
obtained a deed of burghership, or shall not be naturalized 
by “Act of the Parliament of the Cape of Good H&P; or who 
shall be undergoing punishment pod restraint under a 
judicial sentence for arfy crime, or ‘who shall hold any con- 
tract under the Government, or who shall be in active, 
employmen?in the civil service of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and any member accepting an office in the service of 
the Government as above, or entering into any such contract, 
shall theréby vacate his seat in eifher Mouse. 

+ Article 8, The Secretary to Government, the Attwrnzy- 
General, and the Treasurey-General, shall have the privilege 
‘of taking part in the discussion of’ both brafches of the 
Legislature, so far as may be necessary for*the explanation of 
Sny measures proposed by the Government, but without 
being entitled to vote. 
- Article9. The Hoyse of Assembly shalf choose’ its own 
Speaker and dbpoint its own officers, and the Legislative 
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Council shall also choose its own Speaker and appoint its own 
officers. 

“ Article 10. ‘Fhe members yof both Houses shall receife 
a pecuniary’ allowance, to: be fixed by ldw, for expenses . 
ieurred by attendance. 

Article 11. The Governor shall call together a Parlii- 
ment once at least in exery year, so that a period of twelve 
calendar moiths shall not intervene between the last sitting 
of the Parliament in one session, and the first sitting of, the 
next session. 

Article 12. ‘The Governor may introduee Bills in either 
House of+Parliament, or return Bills subynitted tq him with: 
amendments, for reconsideration, with tae exception pf 
money bills, which shall be introduced first in the Assembly, 
Any other Bill may originate in either House of Parr 
liamer. ba 

Article 13. The election of sashes for the Legislative 
Council shall take place by the person entitled to vote 
delivering in-person to the officer presiding at such lection a 
list, signed by him, and containing not more than the names 
of fifteen persons, and for the Assembly, by each voter giving, 
vivd voce and in public, to the officer presiding at such 
election, the names of the person or persons for whom he 
votes. 

Artie’ 14. The Governor shall have the power to 

* dissolve the Parliament at any time, but he shall not have 
the power to dissolve one House or ~Chamber withaut at the 
same time dissolving the other. 

Article 15. The Queen and the two Chambers of 
Parliament shall be supreme within the Colony, as the Queen 
and the two Houses of Parliament are supreme in Great 
Britcin, the Queen aéting immediately in her own pergon, or 
inthe person of her representative, the Governor, 

Article 16. The Legislative Council and Hoase of 
Assembly shall, respéetively, have the power te frame and. 
determine their ‘bwn rules of order, and all voting therein 
shall be vivd voce, and all subjects and questions be decided 

- bya magority of of votes, the respective speakers, or presiding 
members, having a casting vote, in case on any point the 
votes sfiall be equal. 
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(0. p. 424.) ; 

Letter frgm Dr. Bright to the Bishop of Cape Town. 
+ Dr. Bright presents his compliments, to the Bishop of 
Cape Town, antl begs to state, that he saw Mr. Montagu 
very shortly after his return from the Cape, and that he was 
‘titen laboring ‘under symptoms which depended entirely on 
the labors and anxieties of his official duties; and us far as’ 
he can judge, the long train of distressing symptoms which 
has continued with little intermission till the hour of his 
death, arose from the same cause, and was but a part of the 
same disease. 

11, Saville Roy, November 7, 1853. 


Letter from Dr. Bickersteth to the same. 
London, 31, Gower Street, 
November 7, 1853.4 

My pear Loxp Bisuor,—I have very little hesitation in 
‘stating it to be my opinion that poor Mr. Montagw’s illness 
originated in mental causes connected with the responsible 
‘public position he occupied as Secretary to Government at 
the Cape of Good Hope during very troublous and momen- 
tous periods in the history of the Colony. 

Mr. Montagu’s constitution was naturally good, and had 
never been tried so far as I am cognizant by any want of 
care dr indiscretion on his own part, but gave wayshusincerely 
believe, under the pressure of anxieties and perplexities con- 
nected with the discharge of his pubfic duties. 

Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) Henry Bickerstera, 





Letter from Dr. Squibb. * 
11, Montagu Place,Bryanstone Square, 
Oétober, 1854. 
Dear Srr,—TI have not, been unmindful of your request 
. to farnish you with some of the details of the dast flinegs of 
our excellent and lamented friend, Mr. Mcategu. 
+ He'came first under my care upon June 18, 1852. I 
then found that he had been sent home from the, Cape by 
jis medical advisers, with a written statem®nt that proved 
how much he, ad suffered from over fatigue of ngind and 
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body, and that indeed they had feared some paralysis of brain. 
had he contiziued at his post. Mr. Montagu wus itt a most 
shattered condifion of nerve; the slightest word or thougift 
would act upon the nerves of-emotion, and produce tears ; tt 
was painful indeed to witness so powerful a mind thus pros- 
trated. Fortunately, however, there was no absolute ‘ organic 
affection of the brain; ard by great care and attention, aided 
by mental anti bodily repose, I had the satisfaction of finding 
him recover; and by the termination of the year he had 
regained, I may venture to say, his health and spirits to a 
considerable degree. 

Unhappily, however, in the early part of 1853, Mr. 
Montagu had arfattack of the influenza catarrhf, then very 
prevalent in London, which was, if I recollect clearly, added 
to by the circumstance of his removal from his residence 
in Choster-street to Brompton, in* very inclenent weather. 
From this attack, by appropriate remedies and treatment, he, 
was fast rallying, when unfortunately, upon the Ist of April, 
he had gone to see some old friends, and was induced to 
walk home up Piccadilly rather lightly clad; the day had 
become overcast and cold upon his return home, and he was 
seized with a severe pain at the lower part of his chest; this 
so much increased towards night, that he sent for me, who 
had left him in the morning doing well, I found him 
_laboring*énder most severe pain at the lower part of the 
chest; and he then mentioned the fact to which I have just 
adverted, that he was sensible at the moment of haying 
received a chill upon that particular spot; the immediate 
severity of the pain and fever was relicved, but he never 
entirely lost the sensation of weight and discomfort. And 
therefore, upon the 18th of April, Dr. Bright was joined with 
me 34 consultation.9 From that period we had a most” 
sirgwar train of symptoms succeeding each other; the chest 
having .been in a considerable degree relieved, there“super- 
vened.a sweKing of the leg and thigh upon the right side. - 
This continyed fo¥ some time, despite the remedies employed, 
proving that all the larger vessels of that side were congested, 
and wer in the condition termed medically “ phlebites ;” 
this exténded up the limbs as far as the iliac artery. When 
this covidition of the lower extremity became telieved, another _ 
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train of symptoms commenced, indicating that the lungs and 
organs of the chest were suffering. Dyspneea or difficulty of 
wreathing, with general oppression and distress, now some- 
what lessened, again increasing, occasioned Ms. Montagu at 
this period days and nights of restlessness and suffering. 

-+ Abéut «this time, also, symptoms of general dropsy 
commenced. Aided, however, by a constitution naturally 
good, and by -the most anxious and unweavied care and 
nursing by those around him, he appeared to have rallied ; 
thé symptoms lessened, and Mr. ‘Montagu having become 
now most desirous of change of air and scene, upon August 
the 17th he went, to Brighton. He bore his joprney well, 
and appeared, from what I heard, to have for a season 
benefited. After a time these favorable circumstances 
changed, symptoms .of his former ailments returned, and 
upon the 16h of October I was again summoned to gee him 
with Dr. Bright. We found him materially worse; the general 
“dropsy was’now accompanied with increasing indications 
of water on the chest, or effusion into the lungs ; his strength 
“faiting him daily, and his sufferings extreme. Up to this 
period, and during the whole of this sad and afflicted illness, 
the brain had never been affected ; but shortly previous to the 
termination of this melancholy suffering, Mr. Montagu was 
seized, one morning early with a violent convulsion, with 
pressure upon the brain. Immediate aid was obtained; and 
as it was evident that congestion of the brain existed to aw 
considerable extent, I,had him cupped at once, and he 
recovered entirely his recollection and power of mind, which 
never left hjm till the last moment. After this atta¢k, Mr.* 
Montagu continued to sink rapidly under the more imme- 
diate increase of the effusion of water into the chest, and‘ 

- Upon the, 3rd of November he sank exhausted. The post 
“mortem examination proved how thuch he must have suffered, 
and, may say, the correctness of the diagnosis during lifé. 

; On the post mortem eXamination, there wes fotind ton- 
siderable emaciation ; no disease or enlarggment of the liver; 
ghe kidneys, although somewhat congested, $till with no 
marked disease ; the heart somewhat enlarged, with fluid in 
the pericardium ; but there was a considerable quantity of 
“discolored serym in. both pleural cavities, with the sremains 

2a 
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of the old or former inflammation of the posteriér lobe of 
the lung. 
vHaving thussfar detailed the medical history of M®. 
Montagu’s Hiness, I cannot permit myseN’ to close this 
lettér withont bearing my testimony to the unwearied and 
most affectionate care and attention which our late excelleft’ 
and mach lamented friend received from the devotedly 
attached wifey and all around him, and which, as far as we 
may be permitted to say, in all probability prolonged his 
life. Nor must I omit to speak of the Christian fortitnde, 
resignation, and patience, evinced by Mr. Montagu through- 
out the whple of this protracted and painful illness, from the 
many opportunities that I unfortunately had of*witnessing 
him in great suffering and much prostration of strength; and 
although, fully aware of the immense inaportance of his life 
to his family, I can truly aver that Imever heard«a murmur of 
impatience, but, on the contrary, a perfect resignation to the 
Divine will. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
* Yours faithfully, 
Geo. Jas. Squrss. 
(PR. p. 438.) 
Knowsley, November 14, 1858. 
My~Kcrpv—I have had the honor of receiving ‘your 
eLordship’s letter of the 10th instant, announcing to me the 
melancholy intelligence of the deathsof Mr. John Montagu. 
I had already seen the announcement of the event in the 
‘daily papers; and I saw it without surprise, though with 
deep regret, as the last time I saw Mr. Montagu, last year 
“in Downing-streets I feared that his health was irrecoverably 
broken, and that his life would not be much prolonged. It : 
woul, afford me sincere Satisfaction if any testimony of 
mifie could obtain for his widow and family any substantial 
reliéf frim the pecuniary difficulties in which his death has , 
left them ; for I cin conscientiously say, that I know of no 
public scrvaht who has more faithfully, or more ably disw 
charged his duties to the Crown, and having been Coloniat 
- Secretary at the time when it was necessary to remove him , 
from Ven Diemen’s Land, I had great satisfection in being” 
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able to appoint him to a similar situation at the Cape, and 
watched hig cuurse with great interest. I can Bear witness, 
of Amy own knowledge, tothe important services which he 

wrendered to that’ Colony, especigily in bringing ‘to bear jhe 
exnerienge of egnvict management which he had gained iif 
Van Diemer? s Land, and opening, through the instrumen- 
tality of convict labor, most important lines of internal 
-commutication I. believe his services, while acting as de 
facto, Governor at. Cape Town, to have been highly valuable, 
but of them I can speak with less certainty. I always 
looked upon him as a most able, faithful, and zealous public 
Servant, and deeplysregret the state of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment in which h@has left his family. I regret it the more, 
becamse I much fear, that however well disposed te Duke of 
Newcastle may be, tlfere is no fund, British or Colonial, at 
his disposal, dut of which he has the means of bestewing 
any persion npon his widow and children, The absence of 
such a fund, and the absolute repugnance of the Colonial 
Legislatures to grant any sums for such purposes, is much 
to be lamented, and within my own knowledge has been 
productive of many cases of grieyous hardship. EH I should 
be mistaken, and there should be such 4 fund available ip 
any quarter, I shall always be most happy to-bear my testi- 
mony, if it can be of any service to the family, to the signal 
merits of Mr, Montagu. 
I have the honor to be, 
* My Lord Bishop, 
Your obedient servant, 
- (Signed) Drrsy. 
The Lord Bishop of Cape Town. ~ ; 
Westwdod Park, Droitegch, 
November 12th, 1833, , 
Mw pan Lorn Bisudr;—I haye to thank your Lord- 
ship for yous kind letter of the 10th mstant, intimating to 
me the melancholy intelligence of the death*of Mr. Montagu. 
T¥was aware of his hopeless state, and am glad to learn 
frém you that his end was peace, 
» My short personal gequaintancé with him rave me 2 
high opinion héth of his ability and his integrity ;“and I 
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believe him to have been one of the most honorable, as well 
as one of the most able of colonial servants of the Crown. 

T am truly sofry to hear of the circumstances in which 
hisywidow and family are left, and+I hope that the appeal 
which you have so kindly made to the Government will be 
successful, 

4 T beg to reniain, 
My deay Lord Bishop, 
Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Joun S.,.Pakineron. 
The Lord Bishop of Cape Town. 


(Q. p. 443.) 
To his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Colontes, &c. 


The Memorial of the Merchants dnd others connected with 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
Humbly Sheweth, 

That Memorialists deeply lament the death of Mr. Tohy 
Montagu, date Secretary to the Government of the Cape of” 
Gogd Hope, by which melancholy event the public is deprived 
of services of a highly exalted character in military,-as well 
as “civil capacities, which are therefore respectfully recom- 
mendéA_to the special consideration of Her Mgjesty’s 

~ 
Government. - 

That Mr. Montagn’s administrative career was conspi- 
cuous for vigor, singleness of purpose, unbending integrity, 
and a fixed regard for the public interest, and that unceasing 
devotion to his duties which has cost him his life. 

That all obstacles to internal improvement yielded tg his 
untiring zeal; roads were constructed, sand, drifts arrested, 
rivers bridged, and the .most productive cere%l distriass 
operted to the markets and seaports of the Colony. _ . 

- That many stupendous works conceived and eMecuted 
under Mr, Montazu’s administration must for ever stand a¢ 
imperishable monuments to the memory of the man who 
raised the Cape Colony from financial difficulties to healthfil 
prospertty, by liquidating a long standing and doubtful -debt 
cf, considerable amount to the Imperial Treasury 3 and whe, 
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rescued the Colony and Her Majesty’s troops fyom impend- 
ing dangér. 
~ That in dpposition to the earnest eremonstrances’ of 
medical men afd friends, he continued to struggle against 
sickness, ratheg, than relinquish his post in times of war ‘drs, 
‘timult, when his absence would have embarrassed the 
Government and the Colonys 
It is with unfeigned sorrow that Memoriatists find the 
anticipations of the late Mr. Montagu’s—medical advisers so 
soon verified. Warnings were unheeded — sickness was 
endured—but the hand of death he could not resist, and 
‘has fallen a victim, to the service of his Queen ang country, 
leaving a Widowsand three children wholly*unprovided for. 
That Memorialists therefore most earnestly appeal to the 
Crown for the protection of the bereaved widow and children, 
and venture “respectfullyetto remind Her Majesty’s @overn- 
ment, that if the late Mr. Montagu had adopted the advice 
“so urgently “impressed upon him, and applied for leave of 
absence two years ago, he might, in all human probability, 
‘have preserved his health, and been spared to elaim and 
enjoy for many years the pension of 1,000/. dt 1,200/. to 
which,his length of service would entitle him. . 
Memorialists humbly pray that such provision inay“be 
made, either by royal bounty, or grant from Parliayent, as 
shall Conjointly with any pension that may be authedzed: bys 
the Colonial Legislature of the Cape, plage the family ih‘ 
such a position as is be&tting the station of the widow and 
-children of so distinguished a man, and faithful a servant of 
his Sovereign and his country, and so prominent an example‘ 
of real worth as the late Mr. Montagu. 
* And your Memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
+ London, L2th December, 1853. 
: {Signed by twenty-nine London Merchants]. 





(B.” p. 443.)_ 
OPINIONS OF THE CAPE*9RESS, 
On rae watz Hon. Joun Montagu, Ese., Sicretany 70 
GovERNMENT. 7 
(From the “ Graham’s Town Journal.”) 
The mail, which tanie in yesterday, brought the mournful 
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“intelligence cf the death of the ‘Hon. John Montagu, Esq, 
Secretary to the Government of this Colony. This “sad and 
unexpected eyent, ‘at the very moment of his expected returiy, 
_is apcalamity to the whole Colony, and “especially at this 
” ishportant juncture of its affairs, when men of mature intel- 
lect, of high ‘principle, of large experience, anti of active 
habits ‘are so much necded. Wo man, we think, can have 
known John Montagu, without speedily arriving at the con- 
clusion that he was no ordinary man, even when classed with 
men of liberal endowments and of experience in official life. 
That he had his opponents—his polttical adversaries—only 
goes to show that he was honest in his opinions, and decided 
in his course of procedure.. A trimmer may glidé down the 
‘stream of public life without much difficulty. But not so 
John Montagu,—he had his opinions» and he maintained 
them, and that manfully. This made him unpopular when 
the current of public opinion ran counter to what he eon-) 
ceived to be inflexible pyjnciple, from which he was not to be" 
turned aside by any considerations of expediency. It is only, 
to admit the correctness of the truism, that “to err is 
* human,” when we say that we do not affirm that John 
Montagu was perfect .as a publia man; but while we zefrain 
from going so far, we do not hesitate to declare our convic- 
tion; that “take him for all in all,” he was the ablest admi- 
nistrati¥é officer this Colony ever had. It will not bé for- 
‘gotten that Mr. Montagu found this Colony a chaos; that 
he carried reform into every department—that he recruited 
its finances—relieved it of debt—systematized every branch 
“of the civil service—carried out gigantic pubic improve- 
ments—and raised it to,tbe eminence of a model Colony. 
“Unfortunately for its welfaré, thé-Heme Government incon- 
siderately marred allsthat he had dons, aut lit, * 
up. “flame of dissension from the effects of which we arc 
yet suffering, and to which in pars may be attributid the 
loss we now lament. “We need not say we refer to the Anti- . 
Convict struggle. >'Mr. Montagu’s part in that stormy con- 
test is matter of history, as well as the course he pursued iw 
the subsequent one respecting the Constitution. Suffice it 
to ‘say, that to ‘the continual wear w n the mind, the inces-,, 
saiit dertand upon all his mental powers) is tobe attributed 
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that physical disorgauiization which speedily, resulted in 
DEATH, “Thetension was too great, and the dilver cord of 
Rife snapped im the experiment. We bekeve every word. of 

. culogy that we “hve advanced could. be supported by refer- 
euce to the pyblistied opinions of his political ddversanes. 
“xn have bérne testimony to his ability, activity, and inte- 
grity,—and all, we believe, will feel that the Colony ‘nas lost 

- in him a master mind, and the Government ene of its ablest 
offigers. In private life John tabe known 
to be esteemed, Attentive to all the conventional formi of 
society, he was affable and unassuming to all about him. 

* With vast powers,of intellect, and a highly cultivated under- 
standing, He never assumed superiority over those with whom 
he was on terms of friendly intercourse. He had the happy - 
art of acquiring their high esteem and their perfect confi- 
dence. He*died, it may almost be said, in harnesg. The 
,Anti-Convict struggle, the Constitution discussions, and the 
*Kafir war happened almost simultaneously, The latter took 
the Governor beyond the Colony, and the chief administra- 
“tive duties then devolved upon Mr. Montagu, with this great 
disadvantage, that his opinions were liable to be overruled, 
and his measures to be set aside by the Governor, thus 
adding immensely to the difficulties of his position, and 
increasing in the same ratio that harassment of mind under 
which he ultimately sunk. We have at present=ic~particu- 
lars of the event we now deplore: all we know is, that hw 
was preparing to return, but that Providence willed it other- 
wise. He died suddenly on the 4th of November, a day 
which willebe remembered with sorrow by all acquainted 
with the deceased, and who, making allowance for human . 
frailty, can estimate the value of an honest and upright’ 
,man deveting all the energies of his giind and body,to the 
“service of his country. 

The following extracé from a private letter from Lorton 
will be read with deep interest — 

« You will mourn with me over the lozs of our dear Mr. 
»Montagu. I buried him on Tuesday. It “hag been a great 
‘satisfaction to me to be able to minister to him in his last 
days. He died as a Christian should die,—bumble, and- 
believing in the mercies of God through Jesus Christ-* It 
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was a beautifyl and affeeting sight to see that noble man, 
with his heat bowed ‘d3wn, and his limbs stretched out, 
gasping for breath from’ day to day, yet pationt, meek, anf 
eae to an extraordinary degree, with, his mind as 

and unmoved as in the days of his strength. Durin; 
his illness he was most gentle, thoughtful, and tonsiderate 
for. others.” 

Previous f the intelligence of, the death of Mr. Montagu 
reaching Graham’s Town, an address anticipatory of his 
return, congratulating him on his resumption of office had 
Been prepared and was in course of signature when the news 
came in of his unexpected demise. ~ This document trill now 
be forwarded to his bereaved family—as a memento of” the 
estimation in which the deceased was held by the people of 
this neighbourhood. 

~ (From the “ Port Elizabeti Telegraphs”) 

The news of the death of the Hon. John Montagu, Jecre- 
tary to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, has been 
received with a fecling of universal sadness in Port Elizabeth. 
Not one but expresses deep regret that a public servant, 30 
eminently fitted to shine in the service of the Colony, should 
have been cut off in. the prime and vigor of life, at the, very 
moment when his presence seemed most required at the 
helm of State. While it cannot be denied that the lamented 
Secretary + Government, had, like all public menf his 
‘enemies and detractors, it may be safely affirmed that few 
men have borne themselvés more nobly, through good report 
and ill report, in the struggle to accomplish, what he consi- 
dered, most beneficial to that Governmeht, of whach he was 
the honored servant. Thedeath of Mr. Montagu, the ablest 
Seeretary to Govérnment ths Colony ever had, is. indeed, 
and in truth, an irrepaable loss, and we moitttrttorith feel. 
ings of, sorrow, heightened by the recollection of: his private 
worth, and of his unostentatious desire to fulfil his ‘duty, 
aushakert by the frowns:of his opponents, and not.too tena- 
cious of the smiles of his friends. The late Hon. John 
Montagu, was; in the noblest sense of the word, an English- 
man—honest, clear-headed, and courageous, he never feared 
she truth; nor hesitated to declare it. If one fact speaks 
more thaa another in favor of the departed, it ts, that he was 
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4 + we ’ . . . 
respected. by the whole body of officials over which he pre- 
sided ; -the,Civil Service of this Colohy, who as one man ‘ 
atplore his loss, having by thgir close official connection ep . 

4 him, had the Best opportunity afforded them ‘of. beco’ - 
acquainted with, his private worth, and his singular apti = 
for public Whsiness. By’some it has been objected, that the = 
system which he established was top absolute and deSpotic; 2 

— 


+ » but when it is tecollected*oyt of what an abyss’of confusion 
Mr,, Montagu rescued the aiminintention-of the. cixj. affairs 
of this Colony, we may*well afford to be grateful for any- 
thing-approximating to order and discipline, more especially 

*when, from thesq resulted a degree of promptitude and 
regularity ih'theepublic;service, never known before his time. 

It is seldom that so much grasp, of mind, sound judgment, 

and ready talent awd energy for carrying out projected 
designs, are*found “comyined in one person, as werg seen 
gshibifed in Mr. Montagu, and it is now that this lamented 

“official has departed this life that the Colony will discover to 

its cost, how rare was the combination to which we allude. 

, ‘His unwearied attention to the public business, it is to be 
feared; shortened the span of his existence, and brought him 

: more rapidly to that bourne whence no trayeller hath returned, ‘ 

The sincerest sympathy of the Colony waits upon the family 4 

of the departed, claiming to share with them, a part, at least, 

of this sudden and general bereavement. Thereds still the 

proud reflection remaining to the friends of the deceased, 

that while the thread of» human. existence has been suddenly ~* 

snapped asunder, the entire public, system, of which the late - 

Secretary te Governihent was the projector and architect,* a 

survives as an enduring memorial of his unwearied exertions % ,« 

in the service of the Colony, A better piiblic servant,* and* * 

*gne moresfaithful to his charge, this folony has neva, had 

gccasion to mourn the loss of, » % ra 

2 (From the “Part, Elizabeth Mercury.”) * 
» We havg this week ‘to ‘perform the melangholy” task of 
recording the mournful intelligence brought by the English 
gail of the death of the Hon. John Montagu, *Secretary to 

the Government of this Colony. He expired suddenly on , * 

jhe 4th of November, ji just as he was prepating .towembark * 
to resume Bis Jebors*in *this Colony, in the 57th year of his 
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age. "Dating the many years he labored as the* servant of 
the Colony, ‘he brought to bear upen the discharge of his 
duties an energysof will and gv determination of purposé, 
united with falents of no common order, before which ditt. 7 
éalties, which would have frightened other, men, yanished, 
into ordinary work. These gifts naturally attachtd fo him®a! 
large Gircle of friends, whilst they made him a formidable 
opponent to fhose who could not ste eye to eye with himine + 
the political struggls, through which this Colony lately 
passed, We cannot close these remarks without expressing 
our deep sympathy with the family in the irreparable da 
they have sustained by this sudden bereaygment, 
(From the “ Eastern Province Néws.”J 

Of the intelligence brought by the “Indiana” mail- 
steamer, the incident of all-absorbing® and, most mournful 
intelligence to the Cape Colony at present is’ that of the . 
death of Mr. John Montagu, late Secretary to Stoverament.s 
This event happened i in London on the 4th ultimo, and will 
fill the land with mourning for'the loss of one of the aljest, 


executive officers, who ever held power in the Cape Colony. . 


Mr. Montagu, it must be admitted, had many bitter political 


- Opponents among us, but even these were always prepared to 


admit great merits in him as a public officer, and the differ- 

ences which existed between them and him on certain ques- + 

vtions of f pdhtical interest, will serve now, instead of enabling 

“them to receive with calJousness and indifference the news 

ofthis death, to give péignancy to théir grief at the mournful 
yeyent.. With the bereaved family the keenest sympathy, for 
their irreparable loss will be felt. 


a (Bsom thé" Frontier Times.”) 


The unlooked for, announcement 6f the-death of Mr. . 
Montagu, will be oe with grief and sympathy through? 
out the Colony. Ali-will mourn )i§ decease, and perhaps 
noné médre than his latg political +pponents. : 
(From the “Sowh African Commercial Advertiser, and 

+ Cape Town Mail.’’) r) 
» The jnterest of all other news, received yesterday from 
* east and+west, was absorbed in the painful feelings produced, 
by “the death of Mr. Montagu, who “expired an London on 
’ 2 rv) . 
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the 4th of? November lst, in the 57th year of h This 
gentlemanys ilities, devotion to the business f his eis office, ) 
apd the great services whichehe rendered *to this Colony; in 3 


+ promoting public works of thé highest utility, eee 
Known;,and siycerely acknowledged by all. Differences 


» Opinion, and “political opposition on some affairs of a = 
ance, for the last two or three years, caused some estrange- - 

’ ment between him and othgs equally ardent if the mainte- ~ 

: narye of their own views of publie-good:—But-the.scene is — 


closed, and eyery-sentiment vanishes but those of respect - 
for the talents and virtues he possessed, and of profound 
* sympathy with hig most estimable family for theie irretriev- 
able loss. * # 


(From the * South African Church Magazine,” Jan, 1854.) 
We cannpt pass pver without notice the loss the Colony 
has sustained in the death of the Hon. J. Montagu, Sécre- 
“tary té Govtrnment. A sense of duty. kept Mr. Montagu 
in the Colony at a time when his medical advisers recom- 
’ ‘mehded rest, and his visit to England proved too late to be 
id of any benefit to his failing health. In his last illness he 
’ was constantly attended by the Bishop of Cape Town; and 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that his mind was pre- °. 
pared for death, by a humble trust that his sins were patton 
* — for Christ’s sake. * 
Had he been guided through life by a less torn bs sense Ofe 
duty, Mr. Montagu might have obsained a larger share of « 
popular favor, but he could not have gained so completely _ 
the respect and admiration of those who knewshim hest,% 
or left behind him such abiding memorials. of his labors in *, 
the improvement of all things committed ta his charge... Wee. 
« trast that a gratefil'renembrarice of pis name will Ld long 
‘cherished i in this Colony. . 


a 
2 (From the." Graaff’ Reinet Herald”) * “2 
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e 


° In our, last number we announeed ,the decease off the 
° Hon. Jom Montagu, at the age of 57 yess, on the 4th of 
z "November last. Mr. Montagu, overwhelmed by the pressure 
» Of public duties, which he discharged with an assiguity and » € 
eability never before kpown i ina Secretary tothe Government “33 

, of this Cajonys had*gone to England, in the hope of réno- 
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vating his shgttered frame by the chinge of cl’mate and: of 
scene; but iff was too late, and he there breathéd “his last. 
He had fulfilled tite duties of his“ office, under three Govek. 
nory—Sir G. Napier, Sir ‘P. Maitland, and“Sir H. Smith; ¢ 
afid had he returned, would hayeyresumed them under his, 
Excellency. He had the experience of nine yea’ of official 
life in this Colony, and this durmg some of its most momen- 
tous periods.” He found the affaiys of the Colony in a chaotic ° 
state; but his abilityy.activity, and perseverance overegme 
by Herculean efforts the difficulties.of his position, and the 
fiancial and other departments of the Government were 
brought byehis skill into a state of order. » The labor of the ° 
convicts, which he found frittered away in attendance on the 
caprice of under officials, was made by him available for the 
public’ benefit by a well-ordered systerf of employment on 
the public roads. Under his direction gigantic Public works 
were planned and executed, the Colony relieved pf angaccu-, 
mulated debt, and the finger of reform touched and benefited 
every part of the Civil Department. To lose such a may, at, 
so early an age, must be felt as 4 public calamity, and can 
be met with calmness only in the hope that another may be 
raised up to perform the duties he has been called frona, and 
who will be as competent as he was to meet the present 
exigencies of the Colony. 

(Er8ta the “ Cape Monitor,” December 381.) 
Amongst the events of 1853 in which the Cape is more 
immediately concerned, the: cessation of hostilities with the 
afirs, the introduction of the new Constitution, and the 
death of “Mr-«Montagu, are by far the most impprtant, - As 


-. *° regards the first,” eacé which has been pro- 
3 claimed may be lasting. During” ss of the-Con- 
stitutjen we expressed fionestly, fearlessly, and in ently, ° 


. ‘i / oa 


ows own sentiments and views, as well as those of a verye 


* largg proportion of the public, regazling the effects whieh we 


conceived its*introduction was likely to produce upon this « 
Country. The prYdgress of events up to this time hag deve- 
loped nothing to shake the opinions which we so freely® 


*expresseds while the provisions of that important measure 


remained open Yo amendment or a sare The Con-« 

stitution, however, such as it is, has bedbme yy, and there- | 
* es ° = 
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fore as good citizens and loyal subjects we are | ound to carry 

it out and make the best of it. We haye a: :eady noticed 

Fhe death of “Mr. Montagu; but somethiag more i, due to 

« his memory than the passing tribute to which we, -vere 

_Jimited in our last number,/and something more than we Can, 

° yet accomplish in the present. And here we cannot refrain. 

from remarking, in reference to the Constitution to which 

4 ~ we have just alluded, that whatever might have been Mr. 

Mcntagu’s views regarding that measvre;—or—hewever much 

he might have been conscientiously opposed to it, solong-as 

opposition could have been of any service in improving it, 

~ yet after its final settlement and adoption bp the home 

Government, mo man would have carried it into effect with 

more honesty, skill, prudence, and ability than himself. Nor 

would it have been possible to find any statesman more 

capable of guiding the-helm, or in whom the publ’: :yould 

* -< have place’ more confidence, amidst the dangers and diffi. 

" eulties which must be expected under the new form of govern- 

: « ment—none with so much fertility of resource in adapting 

° our financial affairs to the new burdens which must be laid 
upon them. 

Ia Van Diemen’s Land, where’ his services are well 

known, Mr. Montagu rose from being Private Secretary to 

e the Governor to Secretary to Government, and was univer- 

sally respected in that Colony. But in consequenée of his 

suspension: from office,—he appealed to the home Govern= 


ment—the suspension-was at once disallowed,—and had he ~ 


then consulted only the interests of -himself and his funilv 

he-might have returned to that country. But in Order t3 
meet the views of the home Goycrnment, he consented tg “s 

come out here to-take-office. .This- he did at the particular 

*. request of the then Secretary of S.ate for the "aia 

« Lord Stanley—now Earl Derby. ~ 

wh. Montagu arrived here in 1843, and his career in 

* this country is well known, With the most perfect ‘singleness 

° of pupose—with an honest and ardent aesire for the public 

~ welfare, and with abilities of-the first order, he devoted him- 

+ “self with an energy which never flagged, and a public spirit. ~ 

« and determination wich nothing could d&mp or subdue, to’ 
. the highest interests of the ee His success- was. not 


‘- 
- 
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unworthy offhis efforts, Within the short period | of eight. 
or nine yearg he accomplished infinitely more vhap“all that 
had began prévioudy attemptedxince the caablnidnt t 
the {0lony. 

He reduced our financial affairs to a state of perfect order 
and simplicity. Without imposing any burdenstme taxes, 
he pai’ off all the Government debts amounting to not less 
than 200,000%7. He reduced ungecessary expenditure, and 
‘abolished useless offices to the extent of 10,000/. a-year, gud 
he increased the revenue by 10,000/, a-year, without addi- 
tional taxation: He established institutions for the purpose 
of. making «and improving roads, constructing bridges, open- 
ing mountain passes, and executing other public works, 
calculated to open up the resources of the Colony and to 
improve its physical and moral condition, This measure 
alozz, would, have entitled Mr. Montdgu to “the lasting 
gratitude’ of the colonists. He established ap excellent 
system of immigration, which was, and might have continued 
to be, of the greatest utility to the Colony, The convict _ 
system introduced by him commands the admiration of all 
who have observed its working and practical effects, 

The great benefit ‘of his admirable postal arrangements, 
are now enjoyed by the whole mercantile community as 
well as by every man in business. He projected a break. 
water itt Tmale Bay, a work which might now have been in 
Speration, and he suggested and initiated many other harbour 
improvements. He discévered a method of arresting the 
drifting sand, and thereby freeing the hard road across the 
Cape Flats, fram an obstruction which previousy rendered 
it all bat impassable at-eextain seasons, The method which 
he introduced has’ been. found perfectty-successful, He 
improved the jadicial System of the Colony, and extended 
the number of resident Magistrates in the country districts. 
He enlarged the liberty of the press, and left it as freées it 
is in any country in Europe, and he was the author of many 
other improvemepts which it would be impossible to enume- 
rate at present, In addition to all this, it must be borne in 
Jnind that. during Mr. Montagu’s residence here, he really‘ 
‘performed the duties of Governor. In particular for four 
yeari—during the disturbances on the Hastezn frontier in 
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1845, the-K: fir war o/ 1846 and 1847, and aan of 1851 
and 185%~-al_ the civ'l business was left to {him by the 
several Governors under whum he acted. , 

_ . Jt is impossible, within the compass of ax pia ea ee 
this, to give an}thing like an adequate idea of the prodigy 
amount of kusiness which he transacted, and of the immen- 
sity of labor which he performed in the prosecution ofthose 

-public works and improvements, as well as in thé transaction 

of the ordinary business of the Colony,-»To his over exertion 
in the cause of this country, we must trace the seeds of that 
disease, or complication of diseases, which cut him off in the 
«uidst of a career of usefulness, and long before that measure 
of life was exhaxsted, which might have been expected from 
a constitution like his under proper care. He has, there can 
be wo doubt, fallen a rvéctim to his devotion to the welfare of 
the Colony. he charactgr of Mr. Montagu is so admmrguey 
and so accurately described in the following words spoken by 
@n eminent statesman of Sir Robert Peel, that we cannot 
do better than transcribe them here, simply requesting our 
feadfrs, as they, proceed, to substitute the name of Mr, 
Montagu for that of Sir Robert Peel :— 

“Tf is easy to speak of his ability, of his sagacity, of his 
indefatigable industry ; but great as were the intellectual 
powers of Sir R, Peel, if you will allow me, as one who may 
call mfself his pupil and his follower in politics, t- bear my 
witness, this I must say, that there was something greater - 
still in Sir Robert Peel,—-something yet more admirable than 
the immense intellectual endowments with which it had ; 
pleased the Almighty to gift hin—and that was his sense of * 
public virtue—it was his purity of conscienz2—it was his 
determination to follow the public good—it was that dis. 
position in him which when he had to ch_ ose between personal 
ease and enjoyment, or again, on the other hand, between 
politics1 power and distinccion, and what he knew to be the 

Welfare of the nation, his choice was made at. oneg; and 
when his choice was once made, no man érer saw him hesi- 
t.te—no man ever saw him hold back from that which was 
necessary to give it cffect. * * * In discharging those 
functions which appertein to us as citizens, fet us.discharge 
them in the spitit or that great man,—the spiric aad the 
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determine sion to allow no difficuliy, no obstacl, to stand: 
between ain and the performance of, his dutyy-relfing upon 
itthat duty in this country ji, the road toy famme—that*if 
puh''c men “do not reap their x reward, as in®barbarous times 
ney may have sought it, from immense anf extensive pos- 
sessions measured upon the surface of the earth, ,*they reap%it 
in a vorm far more precious,-when, like Sir Robert Peel, 
they bequeath a name which is the property not only of their. 
own family,—not only of theii-owm descendants, but of every 
man who calls himself an Englishman—a part of our common 
wealth—something that helps to endear us to our common 
country—something that makes us fee’ that England ix 
indeed a country that it is a blessing to belong te—a country 
that has a great and beneficial part to play in the designs of 
Frovidence, for the improvement and advancement of ‘man- 
ponds “4. ed 
hn consequence of the pecuniary sacrifices which Mr. . 
Montagu made, in not returning to Van Diemen’s Lafid, and. 
of his perfect disinterestedness in all that concerned himself 
personally, it is well known that his affairs were very fat 
from affluent at the time of his death, and'that he has left 
his family in circumstances which cannot be considered 
otherwise than destitute. A stronger or juster claim upon 
Her Majesty’s Government never existed, than that which 
the widow_and the fatherless possess in this instance; and 
considering the great services rendered, and -the sacrifices 
made by so eminent, a public officer as her late husband, 
considering his abilities, his disinterestedness, his firmness in 
the hour of trial, his devotedness to the interests of the 
service, and té~hie Queen and country, and taking into 
account the fit.l cause of hts untimely end—an exertion 
beyond’ his physical strength in the publie-service—we do 
hope and trust Her Majesty’s Government will ‘mark their 
sense of what is due to his memory—due to Justive—and 
due to jpublic feeling, in a way at oncé worthy of theméelves, 
of the’ services rendered, of the virtue and’ taleat displayed,” 
and of the position and circumstances of his vereaved 
family. " 
Mr Mont gu himself requires no 
“~ “ Storied urn or animate bu-*’? 
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to perpetuat > his famefin this country. He will 


Lae. mightier monument command.” 


he stupendous mountain passes and other "great se 
works throughout the Colony, will bear a nobler testi! 

vo his fhemory, to the value of his services, and the pte) 
of his genius, than all that qpuld be accomplished bysbronze 
or marble. But we cannot believe that the clims of those 
he has left behind will be nected by Her Majesty’s present 
adfisers. If such should unfortunately be the case, we 
are sure the public will ar once come forward in some way 
worthy of the subject. 

Numerous paldroases to Mr. Montagu, congratulating 
him upon his return were, we are informed, in course of 
signature in many perts of the Colony, when the account of 
his death rached-the Colony by the last steamer, 
think it would be well”that all these documents should be 
sent fo Cafe Town, in order that they might be used, to 
show the feeling of the public towards Mr. Montagu in the 
cotntry districts, and to strengthen any application which 
it may be necessary to make to. the home Government on 
the subject of a suitable provision for his family. 


To the Honorable John Montagu, Esq., Secretary to 
Government, &c. &e. &e. 
The Address of the Undersigned, Merchants and other - 
Inhabitants of Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
Sir,—We have the honor to convey to you our hearty 
congratulations of your return to this Colony, and we rejoice” 
to learn that .your health, which had béesr so seriously _ 
impaired by ‘an unremitting applicatio : to the duties of your 
"slepartment, has been benefitted by your visit to Engleod. 
» When we compare the circumstances of the Coloay, 1 
the period of your first arrival in April 1843, with those in 
which you ‘eft it in May 1852, we cannot but~-feel ‘strongly 
impresced with the value of your public ‘services. For the 
Improvement in our financial policy, by which a considerable 
surplus revenue was rendered available for Colonial purposes, - 
~—for the improved petal arrangements, by which icreased~ 
facilities o* ccimmunication have been afforded to alr parts of 
. re : 2R 
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the land,-“-for the excellent pee Wor the Apcipline. and 
managem: at Sf the convicts, their himane treatment, their 
moral ead rebgiou¢ instruction, vat profitable employment af 
theif ‘abor,—for the formation of roads and brigges,—and*for 
the opening of formidable mountain passes, whicl have rendered 
available the productions of so many fertile tracts, which 
were previously debarre@ by nafural obstacles from access to 
a market ;—for these and other }aprovements in the Colony, 
whatever Share of meflt may Bs_justly ascribed to others in 
rendering them effective, we are sensible, ‘we are mainly 
indebted to you for their origin. 

Feeling*® grateful to you, Sir, for sdvmany and such 
important services, we are naturally anxidus for the re- 
establishment of your health, and sincerely hopt, by God’s 
essing, it may speedily be restored, dad that you may be 

“ow sebled to resume the duties*of your offfte, with the 
same vigor and judgment, which have ever marked your, 
official career. . 

‘We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servants. 
(Signed by 184 of the clergy, merchants, * 
and others, of Cape Town.) 

The same Address was adopted at Swellendam, Graaff 

Reinet, Somerset East, Somerset West, and Caledon, and 
“obtained numerous signayures, 





To the Honorable John Montagu, Esq. Secretary to 






me 
The Address of ‘the "Undersigne 

_vinhabitants or Graham’ 's Town and Disetict of 

~ ~Albany. ~ 
Sir,—We beg leave to assur2”you, that we have-been 
much. gratified at hearifig that your health, whic. had been 
so seriously impaired by your great attention to the duties of 
your office, has been much improved by your visit to your” 
_r native country ; and we beg to’ offer you our hearty congra- 
“tulations” ‘upon your return to the Colo. - 
F "eeltng grateful to you on account Of your pas* exertions , 
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we are ifatt rally anx ous for the re-establislinh ut of your 
health, “sine\rely hoping that by God’s blessing\it may be 
Npeedily ‘Yestored, and thgt you may goon he ensbled to _ 
Yecume the dities of your office with the same vige~ and 


-_ Judgment whieh have always marked your official career” = ~ 


~ We have the honor to be, 


Sir, Y 
. Your obedient bumble: s€rvants, 
. (Sighed-oy 60-merehanjs—«m-others.) 
To the Honorable. John Montagu, Secretary to Government. 
- 4 Port Elizabeth, December.31, 1853. 


Si,—We, Ghe undersigned inhabitants of Port Elizabeth 
and its vicinity, have the honour to present to you our sincere 
congratulations on your return to this Colony, and on your 
reported restoration to®the enjoyment of health, 
serionsly interrupted by your unflagging devotion to the 

> public interests of this settlement. We see foreshadowed in 
your adherence to the office which you have so long and so 
“honorably filled, the promise that the great public designs 
embodied by you in your past official career will be carried 
out to completion. In various portions of this Colony, and 
at various times, we have had occasion to recognize the 
salutary influence of your practical talents and skill in adapt- 
ing the means to the end. One only source-of regret is. 
that from the extent of this-Colony, your ability to imprové 
should have been somewhat circumscribed, and that hitherto 
the Eastern Province should have reaped less than its share of 
public attention ;—still, in all general measures, among whicly 
we. may class our postal regulations, *) _~xiscipline’ and 
humane management-of convicts, an \ the useful application 
~_of their lubor to public works, our finaaces, and the initiation 
and supervision of all great public improvements,—wc remg- 
nize_a spirit of fairness amd enlarged sympathy creditable 


_». alike to yvurself and conducive to the public. benefit. The 


rumovr which fixes on you, Sir, as the-fstvre chief repre- 
~~sentative of Her Majesty in this province, only requires con- 


., Executive Government in this province, and we shall experi- 


‘firmation to secure our hearty approval. - 
We have long sn the necessity existing for a strong 


~ 
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* ence iieih satisfaction if Her Majesty see fit to reward your 
" past hone able exertions with so imp,rtant a yost, and one 


: ~ in every way oadapted to your +Ments, as that of Lieutenant " 
. _Gov- tor of the Eastern Division. . 

. ~ We beg to reiterate our congratulations an Siipeiteny 
ate to this Colony, and have the honor to subscribe ourselves ~. 
is your obedient : servants. ~ - 


vA SS, by - 78 merchants and — et 


To the Honorable John Mont Montegs Tig -, Secretary Fg 
Government. 


- George ‘Town, December 20, 1853. ~~ 

Sir,—We beg to tender you our sincere Aine heartfelt 
congratulations -on your return to the Colony, after, an 
sbsence of nearly two years, for the ‘restoration of your , 
hear, aecessitated by your long aifd untiring éxertions for 
the public good ; trusting that you are so far restored-as to - 
be able to continue for many ‘years services which have ~ 
hitherto proved so eminently beneficial to the communi*; 
and for which we feel that the Colony owes you a deep aad ° 
lasting debt of gratitude. * 

In resuming the important duties of your.office, we trust ~~ 
that it will be a satisfaction to you to have the assurance of 
our warruest w wishes for your health and welfare. >= * 

(Signed by 78 clergy, merchants, 

‘ and others:) 
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